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THE OUTLOOK. 


R.GLADSTONE'’S Cabinet has been announced; 

and, without being in any sense a coalition cabi- 
net, is in some sense a compromise. Lord Derby and 
Earl Granville, whose combined administration of for- 
eign affairs constituted the weakest element in Mr. 
Gladstone’s last administration, give place to younger 
men, Lord Derby being dropped out altogether, and 
Earl Granville, who slept through the last administra- 
tion and let the European diplomats amuse themselves 
with him, being assigned the Colonial Office. Earl 
Rosebery, who becomes Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, is a rich Scottish peer, a fine scholar, and a 
decided Liberal, and may be expected to administer 
foreign affairs on Liberal principles, which involves 
non-intervention except when necessary for national 
protection. Mr. Chamberlain, whose radicalism has 
aroused at once an enthusiasm of admiration and of 
antipathy, takes a subordinate office. The position 
of greatest difficulty and of most immediate promi- 
nence—that of Irish Secretary—which ruined Mr. 
Forster, killed Lord Frederick Cavendish, and cer- 
tainly brought no reputation to Mr. Trevelyan, is 
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given to Mr. John Morley. Mr. Morley is better 
known in literature than in politics. His books are 
classic. His editorship, first of the ‘‘ Fortnightly ” 
and afterward of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” gave him 
a European reputation among thinkers; but his 
executive power has yet to be proved. While his 
writings, both literary and political, express a rad- 
ical and intelligent faith in self-government, his 
religious belief, or rather unbelief, and a strong hos- 
tility which he has expressed in his Lives of Voltaire 
and Rousseau to the Roman Catholic Church, raise 
some doubts as to his aptitude for dealing witha 
people whose allegiance to that Church constitutes no 
small part of the political problem with which he has 
to deal. 


Under the English constitution, Cabinet officers 
must be re-elected to Parliament before they can take 
their seats in the Cabinet. Thus Mr. Gladstone 
appeals to the electors of Midlothian for an election, 
and his manifesto is the first published intimation of 
his future policy. This manifesto is apparently not 
very explicit, and the cable reports of it are very 
vague. He declares that there are three questions 
involved in the Irish question—that of social order, 
that of land reform, and that of self-government ; 
that of self-government must be subject to imperial 
unity ; social order can be secured, he hopes, by 
some better method than that of coercion ; the land 
question requires thorough investigation, and the 
main policy of the Government will be to endeavor 
to reach the source and seat of the mischief generally 
existent in that country. Mr. Chamberlain, in his 
election address, declares himself willing to support 
any just and reasonable proposal for the settlement 
of the Irish question which preserves the supremacy 
of the Crown and the integrity of the Empire. It 
seems hardly possible that Mr. Gladstone can devise 
any scheme which will maintain a united party in 
the present House of Commons; and we suspect 
the aim of the Government will be so to maneuver 
as to present a scheme on which it can go to the 
country with a reasonable confidence of securing a 
majority in a new House of Commons. Such an 
appeal to the country will be inevitable unless the 
Irish party in the House is more modest in its de- 
mands than its past history would lead us to expect 
that it will be. 





A part of London was last Monday in the hands of 
a mob, the violence and lawlessness of which re- 
call the Chartist Riots. A mass-meeting of working- 
men had been ¢alled in Trafalgar Square, and its 
control fell into the hands of a company of Social- 
ists, who turned what was expected to be a peaceful 
expression of discontent with present eeonomic con- 
ditions in England into a destructive outbreak. 
The principal speaker, Burns, gave the keynote of 
the meeting in an inflammatory address at the 
start, and ended by mounting the pedestal of the 
monument and insulting the police. The latter 
ordered the speakers from the pedestal, and 
upon their refusal to go the police forcibly re- 
moved them. Ly this time, however, Trafalgar 
Square was filled with an immense crowd, who 
turned upon the police and swept them out of sight 
in an instant. Burns then went on with his speech, 
ending by offering a resolution demanding that Par- 
liament should start public works for the benefit of the 
unemployed, and that various other measures should 
be introduced looking to the relief of the laboring 
classes. The resolution, so far as telegraphed, was inno- 
cent enough, however unsound some of its demands 
may have been. But the comments of Burns were 
calculated to stir the worst passions of his hearers. 
Another attempt on the part of the police to remove 
the Socialist leaders only intensified the excitement. 
With Burns at their head, the great crowd passed 
down the Pall Mall, to the Reform Club, stoning 
club houses, breaking windows on their way, and 
finally breaking up into sections ; each body of men, 
as it passed along, pouring into private houses, and 





wreaking its vengeance in acts of apparently aimless 
destruction. It is estimated that fifteen thousand 
persons were engaged in the riot, of whom about 
two-thirds were unemployed workingmen, and a 
large part of the remainder agitators and professional 
Socialists. There was no serious attempt, either by 
the police or the military, to check the disturbance, 
and the mob dispersed of its own accord when it had 
satisfied its thirst for violence. 

The new French Ministry, so far as it has any de- 
ciued political character, may be characterized as 
Radical, modified by the leadership of an Opportun- 
ist. M. de Freycinet, the Premier, is one of those 
Xepublicans who believe in doing whatever the senti- 
ment and opportunities of the moment make possi- 
ble, without much reference toa fixed policy. He 
was only able to organize a Ministry by securing the 
support of M. Clemenceau, the Radical leader, and 
he can only keep in power by retaining the aid of the 
Radicals. The programme of the Ministry, so far as 
they have disclosed any policy, is a conservative one. 
The defeat of the Opportunists at the last election 
was so evidently due to the rejection of the foolish 
and expensive foreign policy of late years that M. de 
Freycinet has been compelled to surrender on this 
question to M. Clemenceau, whose antagonism to 
this colonial policy is radical and has been consist- 
ent. The Premier is pledged to abandon all these 
enterprises, and, if possible, to arrange for a gradual 
evacuation of Tonquin. The Ministry also stand 
committed to a policy of retrenchment—a concession 
which must have gone hard with the Premier, because 
his name is identified with the extravagant system of 
public improvements which has impoverished the 
French Treasury. These are for the present aban- 
doned. 


The Ohio election difficulties have been put in the 
way of settlement by constituting a court of arbitra- 
tion ; a method not so original but that it might have 
suggested itself to the parties in the conflict earlier 
without involving a strain upon their intellects. A 
committee of three Democrats and three Republicans 
has been selected, to which all matters relating to the 
contested election are to be referred, and which is to 
have power to subpoena and examine witnesses and 
papers, and to report thereon to the Senate. In 
case this committee cannot agree upon any question 
arising pending the investigation as to the legitimacy 
of evidence, such question is to be submitted for de- 
cision to the Hon. A. G. Thurman and the Hon. 
A. R. Harrison, whose decision shall be final. What 
is to be done in case these two cannot agree does not 
appear. We shall await with patience the report of 
this committee; and we hope, in the interest of 
good morals, that they will be able to agree unani- 
mously upon a report condemning the election frauds 
in Cincinnati, which were flagrant, and are not, as 
we understand it, disputed. The condemnation of 
theft ought not to be by partisan action ; and steal- 
ing an office by forged returns is the most danger- 
ous form of thievery. 


The New Orleans ‘‘Times-Democrat” and the 
St. Louis ‘‘Globe-Democrat” give editorially some 
accounts of a negro migration on a large scale, the 
most serious aspect of which is the indication which 
they furnish of restlessness on the part of a people 
whose prevalent characteristic hitherto has been easy 
content. The ‘‘ Times-Democrat” speaks of three 
such movements going on at present among the 
negroes of South Atlantic States: one in Arkansas, 
which seems to be no wise different from the migra- 
tory movemerts from east to west continually taking 
place amoug the white population ; one from the 
Carolinas to California, where the negroes will 
doubtiess find a congenial climate and a labor market, 
but whether a less or a greater race prejudice than 
they have had to contend with in the Carolinas 
remains to be seen ; and one- the most curious of all 
—from the United States to Africa. This last is 
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organized under the auspices of the United Trans- 
Atlantic Society ; and the negroes are being incited 
to emigrate by a circular, which, if we may judge 
’ from the phrases cited by the ‘‘ Times-Democrat,” is 
of a very extraordinary character. It appeals to the 
negroes who were ‘‘ kidnapped from their happy 
homes in Africa to America,” where they ‘ fertilized 
he soil of Ame:ica with blood and sweat,” and where 
the ‘‘scum of foreign powers immigrate and place 
their feet on our necks.” None of the migratory 
movements from America have thus far attained 
uch measure of success as to afford any hope 
or anew one. The ‘‘Globe-Democrat” thinks the 
underlying cause of this threefold exodus is the 
hardship to which the colored man is subjected in 
he Atlantic States, where he is charged an exorbitant 
rental for land, and compelled to ren in debt and 
stay in debt by the labor conditions under which he 
is placed. A migratory movement which has taken 
three thousand workingmen out of North Carolina 
alone has assumed such proportions as certainly to 
require,the attentive consideration of North Carolin- 
ians. 





The folly of greed surpasses credence. If we may 
trust the daily papers, the surface roads in New 
York City have been paying dividends of from 10 to 
20 per cent. on the capital actually invested. The 
amount of profit on the Broadway Railroad is limited 
apparently only by the capacity of the cars; for 
they run little more than a block apart, and are 
almost invariably crowded at every hour of the day. 
The drivers and conductors have had no share in the 
prosperity of the road, their average hours of work 
being fourteen out of the twenty-four, with a not in- 
frequent increase to fifteen by reason of delays. They 
have fcr some time demanded a decrease of bours to 
twelve, which are surely as much as can reasonably 
be required. They have been put off until they came 
to the conclusion that patience had ceased to be a 
virtue, and last week a strike was organized on three 
of the great lines of travel—the Broadway, the 
Sixth Avenue, and the Fourth Avenue routes. The 
weather was zero, the streets were snowy and slip- 
pery, the public were in no mood to walk, and the 
intimation which had already been given to the ele- 
vated road that a company which does not provide 
for the accommodation of the public may lose its 
franchise, probably operated to expedite the action 
of the directors. At all events, the contest was a 
brief one. Before nightfall the demands of the 
workmen had all been acceded to, and the cara were 
running as usual. We shall sometime look back 
with amazement at the barbarism which compels 
overworked car-drivers and conductors to resort to 
such an expedient to secure evident justice from their 
employers. 





The essential problem of the present methods of 
settling controversies between labor and capital is 
illustrated by the condition of things in the coke- 
burning district in Pennsylvania. This district, 
forty miles long by some three in breadth, produces 
two-thirds of the coke used in the United States. 
Cheap labor is able to do the work, and, to defeat a 
strike, a few years ago Hungarian and Polishflaborers 
were introduced. But the Hungarian and Polish 
laborers found, after a little, that they were paying 
over-prices for the necessaries of life, which they 
were practically compelled to purchase at the com- 
pany stores. They struck, and the employers 
attempted to meet the strike as before, by importing 
new laborers. The Poles and Hungarians resorted 
to violence when persuasion did not prevent the new 
men from taking their places, and now the employ- 
ers, have retaliated by refusing to let the strikers 
have any coal and by evicting them from the com- 
pany’s houses, which ordinarily they occupy. A 
dispatch from Pittsburg declares that within a few 
days, ‘‘ with millions of tons of coal in the pits wait- 
ing to be dug, the operatives will have to freeze and 
go without food, or give in and break the strike.” 
There is something monstrous*and absurd in this 
spectacle—thousands of men, women, and children 
literally threatened with freezing in close proximity 
to abundant fuel, and the Government simply acting 
like a crowd of men in the street, looking on and 
seeing to it that the fight is carried on according to 
the rules of the ring! Government does not allow 
two men to settle their dispute with fists or firearms ; 
it ought not to allow two classes of men to do so. 
If it has a right to prevent the lesser breach of the 
peace, it certainly has a right to prevent the greater 
breach. We do not justify or excuse tho ;mob of 
Hungarians and Poles; but the radical remedy for 





such a mob is some legal provision which will enable 
laborers to obtain justice without endeavoring to 
take the law into their own hands. 





We do not often allow ourselves to discuss the mer- 
its of candidates for office; but we think Governor 
Hill, of this State, will make a great mistake if he al- 
lows either corporate interest or partisan pressure to 
induce him to appoint any one else in the place of 
Mr. O'Donnell on the Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners. The Governor, in his letter of acceptance, 
declared that policy requires ‘‘ that considerations of 
partisanship alone shall not control in the selection 
of the various Boards of Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed by the executive, such as the Railroad Com- 
mission,” etc. This isa very mild way of putting it, 
bc even this principle seems to be now endangered ; 
for there is no other than a partisan consideration 
for supplanting Mr. O'Donnell, unless it be his vigor 
and efficiency in office in protecting the community 
from dangers threatened by the great corporations. 
That the whole city of New York was not thrown 
into confusion by the stoppage or all trains on the 
elevated roads was due scarcely less to his prompt 
intervention than to the wisdom of Mr. Arthur, of 
the Locomotive Brotherhood. An administration 
which claims especially to represent the interests of 
the workingmen ought not to experience any con- 
siderable hesitation respecting Mr. O’Donnell’s re- 
appointment. 





Among the reforms urged by Commissioner Had- 
ley, of Conaecticut, is the weekly payment of wages ; 
and a bill, it is understood, will be introduced in the 
Massachusetts Legislature this winter requiring all 
wages to be so paid. Readers of the Bible will 
remember the severe denunciations pronounced by 
the Mosaic statutes against those who held back the 
wages of the poor, and will find in them an addi- 
tional sanction for the principle embodied in the 
proposed legislation. A correspondent calls our 
attention to a difficulty in the way of a cast-iron law 
on this subject, and incloses an incident from a 
Massachusetts paper illustrating the point. In hard 
times a corporation with moderate capital found 
itself able to secure a contract at a low figure, which 
it could only afford to take in case the men would 
share in the cut-down, and wait for their wages until 
the work was paid for. The corporation could not 
afford to take the contract at the price obtainable 
and pay interest on the money necessary to pay 
wages while the work was being done. The men 
assented to the conditions, and both parties profited 
by the transaction. How often such emergencies 
occur we do not know ; probably not very frequently. 
And it might with some fairness be argued that the 
evil suffered by the occasional inability to meet such 
an exigency would be insignificant compared with 
the injustice inflicted by the tardy payment of wages, 
compelling workingmen to live in debt and buy at 
high prices. But it is quite possible that such con- 
tingencies might be provided for by allowing the law 
to be varied from by the mutual consent of capitalist 
and workingman, perhaps with the special approval 
of the Labor Commissioner or some other official 
whose business it would be to prevent a permanent 
setting aside of the law under the guise of special 
contracts. 





The movement for making eight hours a labor day is 
making steady progress among the workingmen. Those 
who are urging this movement are wisely making 
haste slowly, and preparing a public sentiment, both 
among the labor unions and in the community out- 
side, in favor of the end sought, before initiating any 
aggressive measures to secure it. The latest step is 
@ paper, issued by the Secretary of the Federation of 
Trades and Labor Unions of the United States and 
Canadas, asking all local unions to report to the Fed- 
eration, not later than March 1, whether they are 
resolved upon the eight-hour working day, and, if so, 
what steps they have taken or purpose to take to 
carry this resolve into effect. It is reported that the 
leaders in the Knights of Labor, which represents a 
membership of upwards of 750,000 men, support this 
movement. The Federation proposes, as a first step, 
to secure the consent of employers to an agreement 
that on and after May 1, 1886, the labor day shall be 
eight hours, the workingmen agreeing “‘ not to ask 
any increase on the present rate of wages until such 
time as the same is warranted by the condition of 
trade.” This looks at first reading as though the 
workingmen were inclined to accept the declaration 
of their critics, that eight hours’ work can only re- 
ceive eight hours’ pay. This impression is, however, 





undoubtedly erroneous. Those who are agitating 
for an eight hours’ day believe that the consequent 
decreased production will raise the rate of wages, 
just as a diminished number of laborers would raise 
the rate of wages; that as soon asthe eight hours’ 
day is fairly established, an increased demand for 
the manufactured goods will revive trade and justi- 
fy a demand for increased wages. If it were not 
for immigration this expectation would probably be 
realized. We are not so clear that it will be, unless 
eight hours becomes the rule of the world’s labor. 





The tendency of the courts to regard railroad 
corporations as creatures of the State, created for 
the convenience of the public, and in the nature of 
the case required to consult public convenience and 
interest in the conduct of their business, a tendency 
to which we have frequently had occasion to call 
attention in these columns, receives a new illustra- 
tion in a recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska. The Republican Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, running through the city of Blue Springs, a 
place of 1,500 inhabitants, put up no depot in that 
place, leaving its people to go to the adjoining vil- 
lage of Wymore. An application was made for a 
writ of mandamus requiring the railroad company 
to construct the necessary station, and to stop both 
passenger and freight trains for the convenience of 
the citizens. It was conceded that there was no 
statutory law requiring the corporation to do this ; 
but the Court held that the railway company, asa 
common carrier, is under obligation to furnish these 
conveniences to every community through which it 
passes, and an order was issued requiring it to do so; 
and this order has now been confirmed on a re- 
hearing. Thus gradually, perhaps all the better be- 
cause gradually, the community is assuming a con- 
trol over the railroad corporations, and the doctrine 
that the railroad is private property which the owner 
can operate as it pleases has already become 
antiquated. 





We are sorry to see the Manufacturers and Work- 
ingmen’s Protective League committing themselves 
to the absurd proposition that the convicts of the 
State should be maintained in the county jails of their 
respective counties by the county authorities. This 
proposition would do nothing whatever to solve the 
prison-labor problem ; for the prisoners cannot be 
kept in idleness. Their labor cannot be sold to the 
highest bidder without enabling prison contractors 
to underbid honest industry in the open market ; 
but this underbidding would also take place if the 
prisoners were kept at work in county jails. The 
only remedy for this is manufacture by and on ac- 
count of the State, and the sale of the manufactured 
products at market prices. An argument might be 
framed in favor of imprisoning convicts in their re- 
spective counties, and so avoiding the herding of so 
many together ; but the difficulty of securing compe- 
tent wardens would be at present insuperable ; and 
to leave convicts to be taken care of by county authori- 
ties would be to make the present inequitable 
punishments vastly more inequitable, by reason of 
the differences in prisons and prison management. 
If the Manufacturers and Workingmen’s Protective 
League is intelligent and open to conviction, it can 
learn something by sending a committee to Elmira 
Reformatory to confer with Mr. Brockaway, and to 
see how the prison problem is actually solved there. 





Among the bills introduced at Albany is one to 
enlarge the prohibitions of the employment of chil- 
dren, so as to include among prohibited employments 
rag and bone picking, the collecting of cigar stumps, 
the gathering of market refuse, bicycle riding, and 
the exhibition of insane, idiotic, or deformed children 
in museums. This is very well, and every friend to 
the children will give the new law his sanction ; but 
it certainly is not enough. Merely to deprive children 
of a means of earning a livelihood is cruelly insuffi- 
cient, however pernicious to health and morals that 
work may be. The State ought also to provide 
definitely and specifically some way by which each 
child engaged in such avocations could be taken from 
the parents or guardians who had so abused the 
trust reposed in them, and educated and prepared 
for useful citizens. This would not require any new 
mechanism, nor much money. The Children’s Aid 
Society, with a very small appropriation per capita, 
would doubtless undertake this work. 





A meeting of citizens is to be held Friday night, 
February 19, to consider the High License bill which 
has been framed and presented to the Assembly, and 
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to secure the appointment of an influential deputation 
to Albany the following week to urge its passage. 
The bill has already been favorably reported by the 
Excise Committee of the Assembly; and so much 
public interest is shown in the bill that three thousand 
copies have been printed for circulation. The pro- 
visions of this bill we have already given to our 
readers. It discriminates between a general license 
and a beer license, giving the advantage to the latter. 
Its lowest fee for a general license is five hundred 
dollars, its highest a thousand. In allowing drug- 
gists to take out a license for ten dollars it appears 
to us to give a dangerous facility to drug-store liquor 
shops, which unfortunately are not unknown. This 
is its weakest point. At the same time a bill is sub- 
mitted by a body of which we know little or nothing 
but its titlk—The New York State Temperance 
Assembly—embodying the principles first enunciated, 
if we recollect aright, by Dr. Leonard Bacon some five 
or six years ago. It provides that no one shall sell 
liquor except he first receive a permit from Excise 
Commissioners appointed for the purpose, and give a 
bond in $1,000 to pay the damages arising under the 
Civil Damage Act and all penalties incurred in 
violation of the law. This law further contains a 
number of restrictive provisions as to time of selling, 
sales to minors, habitual drunkards, and the like, in 
the main analogous to the present restrictive pro- 
visions. The peculiarity of this act is that no money 
is to be paid for the license, or permit. We judge the 
object of the promoters of this measure is to secure 
the votes of Prohibitionists, who object to the granting 
of licenses. We confess ourselves unable to see why 
giving a permit is more moral than selling it. The 
practical alternative to-day is between absolute pro- 
hibition and a high license or a high tax. The latest 
vagary in proposed temperance legislation is a bill 
introduced into the Ohio Assembly forbidding the 
sale of liquor to any one who is not a legal, habitual 
drinker. He must be furnished with a certificate of 
that fact, which he can obtain from the Probate 
Judge of his county on affidavit by formal application. 
Whether this bill is seriously intended, or only offered 
by a practical joker, we do not know. 





Fuller information respecting the legislation of 
Prince Bismarck looking to a State monopoly of 
liquor-selling in Germany only makes more clear the 
extraordinary character of the Chancellor's project. 
The bill is comprehensive enough in its provisions to 
cover the whole field, and is decidedly the longest 
stride which Bismarck has yet taken in the direction 
of State socialism. Raw brandy—as has been stated 
in these columns—is to remain in the hands of 
private individuals, but all imported spirits, the 
rectifying of spirits, their manufacture into alcoholic 
drinks, and the sale of brandy in every form, fall 
into the hands of the State. From this extraordinary 
legislation Prince Bismarck hopes to get an added 
revenue of about $50,000,000. If this bill becomes a 
law, the German people will at least have the satisfac- 
tion of being able to hold their Government responsi- 
ble for any adulteration of liquor. 





The alumna of Vassar College nave set themselves 
to work to discover whether it was the will of 
Matthew Vassar that no one but a Baptist clergyman 
should be its President. As the result of their 
investigations they discover, on the contrary, a letter 
written in February, 1861, declaring that allsectarian 
influences should be carefully excluded ; another in 
1864 expressing this desire: ‘‘I would rather be 
remembered as one who earnestly sought to fuse the 
Christian elements of the world into one grand 
catholic body—at any rate as one who has endeavored 
to remove all barriers—rather than recognize or cher- 
ish any exclusively ;” and finally, in the supplement 
to his will, the expression of his wish that his executors 
and the college trustees will ‘‘follow after charity 
with all the Christian families in faith and love, mak- 
ing no difference in the ordinary Christian creeds, all 
sectarianism to be carefully avoided.” It is clear, 
in the light of these extracts, that Mr. Vassar’s desire 
cannot be cited in support of any narrow policy. The 
first question for the trustees to determine is whether 
Vassar College is founded to glorify a denomination 
or to promote Christian education. If the latter, 
then all Christian churches should be equally open 
to them for a presiding officer, as for faculty, trustees, 
and pupils. To narrow their choice, as they are 
reported to have done, to a Baptist clergyman, is to 
shut themselves out from liberty of selecting the 
best educator that the world furnishes ; for no one 
will claim that the best educator is necessarily either 





a clergyman or a Baptist. The motto of a Christian 
college in looking for a President should be: The 
world is all before us, where to choose. 


We had always supposed that the object of clerical 
examinations and ordinations was to protect the laity 
from dangerous doctrine in the pulpit. From the 
following paragraph in the daily papers we judge 
that this is a mistake, and that the object is to pro- 
tect the preachers, not the people. Evidently the 
Presbytery thinks that Dr. Bacon’s congregation will 
not be hurt by his heresies; but it fears to trust 
itself to the injurious influences of his ministerial 
fellowship : 

‘* Ata meeting of the Philadelphia Presbytery, held yester- 
day afternoon, the Committee on Woodlands Church re- 
ported that a thorough examination had been made of the 
work of Dr. Bacon in connection with the church, and it 
had been found to be satisfactory. The Committee had 
also examined Dr. Bacon on the question of inspiration, 
and found that his views were not essentially different from 
those of the Presbyterian Church, and in view of the warm 
support received from his congregation, and the good work 
which he was doing, the Committee recommended that he 
be continued as stated supply without limit of time, but 
that he report every three months for a renewal of the per- 
mission to continue as pastor. This was unanimously 
adopted. Dr. Bacon said last night that he felt that the 
best interests of the church would be served by his refusal 
to remain as stated supply. He thought the church needed 
a permanent pastor. He would, however, be in a measure 
guided by their wishes ia the matter.”’ 

The Philadelphians are moving for a better observ- 
ance of the Sabbath in that city. Under the urgency 
of the Sabbath Association the Mayor has issued a 
proclamation calling attention to an act of 1794 
which forbids secular employmerts and games on the 
Sabbath, with certain exceptions. He has at the 
same time told the Association that this law can only 
be enforced on a specific complaint of violation by 
individuals, and thus has thrown the responsibility 
of taking the initiative for the enforcement of the 
law on the Assoviation. Their aim is to shut up the 
saloons and cigar shops, in which The Christian Union 
wishes them success. 





The condition of the Panama Canal excites deepen- 
ing apprehension in Paris. The engineering difficulties 
are so much more serious than was anticipated that 
the enterprise will need nearly $100,000,000 more 
than the original estimate. In order to meet this 
vast expenditure a lottery scheme has been devised, 
and the Government has been asked to sanction it. 
The Government, however, needs money quite as 
much as the Panama Company, and has been slow 
about granting consent to such an enterprise. It 
has sent an eminent engineer to examine the present 
condition of the canal and to report upon its pros- 
pects. This engineer, with two of M. de Lesseps’s 
sons, is on his wayto Panama, The stockholders are 
finding some consolation in recalling the enormous 
difficulties and the prolonged discouragements which 
attended the building of the Suez Canal; but the 
present situation is far from cheerful. The percola- 
tion of water along the whole course of the canal is 
presenting an almost insuperable obstacle. 


The United States Court of Iowa has remanded the 
saloon cases to the State Court; and as the State 
courts have already recognized the constitutionality 
of prohibition, this decision is decidedly a victory for 
prohibition.——Charges of blackmail having been 
made against Captain Murphy, of the New York 
police, by the notorious Harry Hill, he is to be tried 
by the Police Commissioners.——The New York 
State Senate Committee is taking testimony as to the 
alleged corruption of the Aldermen by the Broadway 
Railroad corporation.—tThe Shipping bill passed the 
House last week.——The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties has voted that the crown jewels shall be sold 
for the benefit of aged laboring men.——United 
States District Attorney Dorsheimer, of New York, has 
resigned.—Mr. Henry Watterson, of the Louisville 
‘¢OQourier-Journal,” has been seriously ill.——St. 
Paul, Minn., is enjoying a winter carnival, with 
great ice palace and all sorts of winter sports.—— 
The pursuit of the flying Apaches to the Mexican 
border has led to what appears at this writing to be 
the murder of Captain Crawford by a Mexican band. 
The newspaper rumors are evidently unreliable in 
detail, and the facts are being investigated by the 
State Department.—tThe bill for the admission of 
South Dakota as a State bas passed the Senate by a 
party vote, Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, voting 
with the Republicans. Its fate in the House is very 


uncertain.——The remains of President Garfield 





have been transferred to a new sarcophagus.——The 
convictions of the Mormon Apostle Snow and of 
Brigham Young Hampton have been confirmed on 
appeal, and proceedings have begun against Presi- 
dent Cannon. Another expulsion of Chinese by 
an armed mob is reported from Seattle, W. T.——It 
is stated that men and arms have been sent from 
New York to aid Honduras revolutionists. 








THE METHODISTS AND CITY EVANGEL- 
IZATION. 

EPORTS of meetings always fail to give the 

reader a true idea of their spirit and power ; 
and the brief report in another column of the great 
anniversary meeting of the New York City Church 
Extersion and Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Church, held last week at St. Paul’s M. E. Chureh 
in this city, is no exception to the rule. We refer to 
it here to emphasize the wisdom of certain methods 
of this organization. Originally founded for the 
purpose of church extension and church building 
in the newer wards of the city, it has enlarged its 
scope and become the City Evangelization Society of 
the Methodist denomination. At the same time it 
has wisely dropped the words ‘‘ mission” and 
‘missionary ” from its vocabulary. The word mission 
is forbiddivug to those whom missions are organized 
to reach. Ithas a suggestion quite inconsistent with 
tl:e ideas of self-help and self-respect, and the preacher 
is robbed of power when called a missionary. The 
preacher is one with his people, the missionary is 
the representative of a higher class which sends him 
down to the outcast or out to the heathen. One of the 
most important parts of the policy of the Methodists 
in this work is to make each center of work ‘‘a 
society ” (John Wesley’s old name for the individual 
church organization), and to make it independent 
and self-governing over all its internal affairs, 
except in the matter of church property—all titles, 
mortgages, etc., being in the name of the City 
Society. All the local resources, temporal and 
spiritual, are developed in the local society, and then 
aided from the general treasury as they have need. 
Each church has its own preacher in charge, and he 
reports every mouth the number at each Sabbath 
service, class and prayer meeting, the number of con- 
versions, Sunday-school scholars, visits made, ete., 
etc. These reports are printed monthly and placed 
in the hands of every member of the Board of 
Managers, which is made up of all the city pastors 
and laymen from all the other churches. So the 
work is under the constant observation of a large 
number of people. There are rarely less than forty 
or fifty at every meeting of the Board. 

The Methodists rejoice over the number of large, 
beautiful free churches and the great Sunday-schools 
and congregations that have been developed by the 
Society. According to the Secretary’s report, ‘‘ over 
25,000 children had been gathered into the schools, 
over 5,000 persons received on probation, $250,000 
invested in church property, and over a million ex- 
pended in the work” during the past fourteen years, 
or during the time that Mr. John B. Cornell had 
been President, he having resigned on account of ill 
health last November. 

Thus far we rejoice with them. But the work done 
for the neglected portions of the city will be found to 
be small. Fortunately, Providence seems forcing the 
question upon them, and, with the usual quickness 
and facility of adaptation to circumstances that have 
characterized the Methodists, they are facing and 
studying the great problems involved. The Society 
has accepted the gift of certain down-town proper- 
ties, where the members have moved away and left 
a handful of people who were unable to support 
these old churches. It is evident from the speech of 
the President and the Secretary that they feel the 
need of making changes of churches and location to 
fit them for the work in hand. We shall not be sur- 
prised within a few years to find some new buildings 
in the lower wards equal to those erected by the other 
churches. 

The statements of Dr. Vail, voicing the sentiments 
of many of the managers, indicate that the Society 
is about to aldress itself especially to this work. A 
new superintentent of the work is about to be 
selected, with the idea of thorough, constant super- 
vision. With twenty churches and twenty ministers 
under the direction of one society, with the methods 
and esprit de corps of Methodism, it would seem pos- 
sible to combine and concentrate their workers, with 
their various talents, on successive points of labor, in 
@ way to accomplish large results. With a Secretary 
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familiar with the literature and laborers in similar 
fields, brirging together the ministers and workers 
for frequent conference on methods and means, with 
the free use of the press, and with the enthusiasm 
and liberality of this great denomination behind it, 
this Society is likely to do most effective work in the 
line of city evangelization. 








THE L. AND 0. LEAGUE. 


HE National Association of Citizens’ Law and 
Order Leagues will hold its fourth annual con- 
vention at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 2ist, 22d, and 
23d days of this month. This organization has 
grown out of the fact that laws enacted for the pro- 
tection of society, especially against the evils of the 
liquor traffic, have been almost everywhere violated 
with impunity by everybody who desired so to do. 
The Society for the F'revention of Crime, organized 
in New York City in March, 1877, seems to have 
been the first combination of law abiding citizens in 
an organization having for its purpose the enforce- 
ment of the law. A few months later the League in 
Chicago was formed, and from these beginnings the 
movement has spread from Calais, in Maine, to 
Seattle, in Washington Territory. There are now 
thirteen State organizations, and, it is believed, 
between six and seven hundred local leagues in the 
United States, with an aggregate membership of 
nearly one hundred thousand persons. 

Some great results have followed the efforts of these 
leagues. The one in Chicago, besides almost entirely 
closing the doors of the saloons against the thirty 
thousand minors who were their patrons when the 
League was formed, has carried forward a successful 
agitation for an increase in the license fees, which 
adds about one and a half millions of dollars to the 
revenue which the city receives from about seven 
hundred less saloons than it had before. The Massa- 
chusetts League, with its eighty branches, has accom. 
plished beneficial results which it would require a 
volume to enumerate. In Boston this League found 
the police force under the control of the law-breaking 
classes, powerless to enforce laws which were obnox- 
ious to their masters, the saloon politicians. Aftera 
long and bitter fight, a change in the source of power 
of the police force was secured. The force is now 
controlled by a Board appointed by the Governor of 
the State, and a change almost beyond belief has 
been the result. The League in Boston is also to be 
credited with having almost entirely suppressed the 
sale of intoxicants to children, and with a fair share 
of the credit for the fact that the Sunday arrests for 
drunkenness are only about one-third as many as they 
were four years since, when the League was formed. 
The League in Cincinnati has made war upon the 
Sunday th2aters, and conquered them. A few weeks 
ago the theaters were not only all open on Sunday 
night, but Sunday appeared to be the time selected 
for putting on the stage any new play. As in Paris, 
it was the great theatrical night. Without any 
change in the law, they are now closed—we trust 
permanentiy. The League at Louisville, Ky., has 
had a most bitter fight with the gamblers, and won 
its battle. The Philadelphia organization is entitled 
to great credit for magnificent results already accom- 
plished in the Sunday closing of saloons. These are 
typical of a good work accomplished throughout the 
country. 

The motto of the League is, ‘‘ We ask only obedi- 
ence to law ;” its members are only asked to agree 
to one simple proposition—the enforcement of the 
existing laws. It is not, strictly speaking, a temper- 
ance organization ; it has been so practically, be- 
cause law-breaking comes chiefly from the liquor 
traffic. But its aim is comprehensive ; and its work 
includes any and every effort to secure obedience by 
the lawless to the laws of the land. We expect to 
see a large and influential gathering at Cincinnati. 
Every year thus far has added practical testimony to 
the value of this society and its work ; and no one who 
is not wholly blind to the lawless elements in Ameri- 
can society can question the importance of the work 
it has undertaken and is prosecuting. 








THE VERY TRUTH. 


E commented a few weeks ago on the con- 
tradictory results that are obtained from 
statistics by perfectly honest investigators. Perhaps 
this has never been better illustrated than in the 
irreconcilable answers given by different writers to 
the questions, Has the consumption of distilled spirits 
increased or decreased in this generation? and, Is it 
now increasing or dec: * To these questions 





we have answered that the use of spirits as a beverage 
has decidedly decreased since the last generation, 
and that it is still steadily decreasing. Now comes a 
correspondent who claims that the increase in the 
use of spirits in the last twenty years has been two 
and one-half times that of the increase in popalation. 
This he undertakes to show by grouping into three 
periods of five years and one of six the amount of 
taxes received by the Government on distilled spirits, 
and striking a yearly average for each group. Here 
is his table. The authority is the American 
Almanac for 1885, which is an authority not to be 
questioned in statistical matters : 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM SPIRITS. 


Average Yearly. 
I ae ae $26,800,000 
<= sani las 48,400,000 
Sachin dieentiveciennanteaaee 53,000,000 
OS la ae ae te 67,000,000 


This seems conclusive ; it is delusive. The table, 
it will be observed, does not give the increase 
in population. Our correspondent assumes in his 
letter that this increase is but 12} per cent. in eight 
years—an extremely low estimate; for during the 
decade 1870-80 it was over 30 per cent., and in 
previous decades still larger. The table makes no 
account of the proportion used in the arts and 
sciences—a very serious omission. And, what is by 
far most important of all, it so selects and arranges 
the groups as to give for the first a period when the 
product of the stills was abnormally small, owing to 
the tremendous increase of taxation in 1864 and 
1865, and for the last group a period in the last years 
of which (1883-4) the amount of tax paid was 
abnormally large, owing to the necessity of taking 
out from bond large quantities of spirits, on account 
of the expiration of the bonded period and the 
extension of that period. What effect this last legal 
necessity had may be judged from the fact that the 
year ending July, 1885, showed a decrease from the 
previous year of over 5,500,000 gallons in the quan- 
tity taken out for consumption. The illusive charac- 
ter of such statistics, grouped and weighed in disre- 
gard of historical conditions, is shown by a compari- 
son of the years 1880 and 1870. In 1880 tax was 
collected on 9,000,000 gallons less than in 1870, 
though in the interim the population had increased 
12,000,000. Yet it would not be safe to conclude 
that 1880 had ‘‘ gone dry” and 1870 was ‘‘ wet.” 

As we have before remarked, in any attempt to 
ascertain whether the drinking of distilled liquors is 
increasing or decreasing, we must take account of 
their use in the arts and sciences. ‘Not all is 
drank”—cr drunk, as our readers prefer; and the 
proportion not so used is much larger than most men 
imagine. There are no accurate statistics to deter- 
mine the relation between the use of spirits in the 
bar and the laboratory. In the absence of official 
reports, we are dependent upon the conclusions of 
Hon. David A. Wells and those embodied in Scrib 
ner’s ‘‘ Statistical Atlas.” The latter authority gives 
the following as the consumption of spirits in gallons, 
per capita, from 1870 to 1880: 


Galls, Galls, 
Date. per cap. Date. per cap. 
RI aid i nensranel ia Se eee 1.29 
Te CS | =e 1.26 
ccpienknss> sss | Sa Serene 1.06 
Dc reteccie cones iets OAS iE, 1.08 
REE Be aes oo SP TORRIBIV. I. RU: 1.28 
MOTE ai vid. bans ae 


It also estimates that one-third of this amount is 
now on the average used yearly in the arts fand 
eciences. 

Mr. Wells reaches similar results. He was chairman 
of a commission appointed by Congress in 1865 for 
the purpose of inquiring into the condition and 
resources of the national revenve, and studied this 
matter thoroughly; and there is no better living 
authority on the subject of the production, con- 
sumption, and taxation of spirits. Several papers 
on the question are included in his ‘Practical 
Economics” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1885). From them we summarize the main facts. 
The present consumption for drink is about 1.14 
gallons per capita. In 1860 the ¢otal consumption 
was about 3 gallons. From this figure much must 
be deducted for use in arts, manufactures, lighting 
fluids, ete., but still the average consumption for 
drink was much greater than to-day. Going back to 
1840, it was greater still. With the heavy war 
taxation in 1864-65 the consumption for the arts and 
manufactures fell off enormously, while illicit distil- 
ling and devices to cheat the Government thrived. 
But with a decrease in the tax the assessed pro- 
duction again increased, and so also did the propor- 





tion used for mechanical purposes and the like. 
The estimates of the Internal Revenue Bureau of the 
amount so used Mr. Wells characterizes as ‘‘ absurd 
guesses,” and seems to justify his estimate. Pitta- 
burg, for instance, in 1882 was put down as using in 
the arts and sciences 260 gallons! The result of 
what is known on this subject to-day we shall ask Mr. 
Wells to state here in his own words. The italics are 
our own. 

“The last half-century has, through the agitation of the 
temperance question, the general progress of civilization 
and refinement, and the extensive introduction of malt 
liquors, not only worked a change in the social habits of 
Americans—a change little understood by the present 
generation—but has wnquestionably largely decreased the 
average consumption of distilled spirits in the country, 
. . » Making a large allowance for evasions, and suppos- 
ing the present annual consumption for all purposes to 
aggregate as high even as eighty millions of proof gallons, 
it follows that while the population of the country has in- 
creased threefold, the amount of spirits distilled for domes- 
tic consumption has probably not more than doubled... . 
But this is not all. The use of alcchol in the arts and 
manufactures has enormously increased since 1840. Whole 
trades in which it is largely used have since come into ex- 
istence ; and although the amount now consumed is abso- 
lutely and comparatively less than in 1860, when distilled 
spirits were untaxed, yet the quantity so used is still large. 
. . . While the production and consumption of distilled 
spirits in the United States continually increases and appears 
very large in the aggregate, the comparative consumption 
is undoubtedly much less than it was forty years ago—un- 
questionably very much less than it was at the commence- 
ment of the present century—and does not at present tend 
to increase, but rather to decrease ; and what is true of the 
United States appears to be also true of Great Britain.’’ 

Our correspondent expresses the kindly hope that 
we will ‘‘ dig out the very truth of this whole thing, 
and let all your readers have it, even if it results in 
overturning any old notions which existed among 
them—or yourself.” We have done so; and we leave 
the very truth to overturn whoever had not the very 
truth before. 


UTILIZING THE CLERGY. 


SINGULAR contradiction has of late made its 

appearance among the usual reproaches under 
which ‘‘ the reverend clergy ” are accustomed to bow 
with meekness. While we are altogether used to 
hearing about the venality and weakness of the pul- 
pit, we are not so accustomed to learning—and from 
many different sources—that it has ‘‘great influ- 
ence.” This new development is the outcome of a 
shrewd business energy which sees in the clergyman, 
and especially in the rural clergyman, a means of 
profit. 

Few ministers are so foolish as to allow lists of 
their church members to different applicants and 
canvassing agencies. But the tempter has now 
assumed a wilier method, fitted ‘‘ to deceive the very 
elect.” Let us take a couple of examples, almost at 
random. There are many persons, under whose eyes 
these lines will fall, who can’ supplement the facts 
indefinitely. A circular, ingeniously devised to 
attract notice and save itself from the waste-basket, 
is the messenger. It conveys the assurance that the 
clergy are the great educators of the people—particu- 
larly in music. The recipient is delicately informed 
that he has been personally selected for the inclosed 
offer, in view of the eminent advantages which he 
has in his power to convey to his circle of friends 
and parishioners. The subscribers are manufacturing 
an excellent piano, at a low cost. They prefer to 
advertise their wares by selling them. They prefer 
to offer the recipient a share in the profits rather 
than to give this to the newspapers. And—after 
carefully eliminating all motives except the purest— 
they entreat the aid of the clergyman, in the interest 
of good morals and higher culture. If, by his nom- 
ination, they can secure an agent who will sell such 
a number of instruments, a similar instrument will 
be placed in the parsonage parlor, or, better still, 
given to the church. If, however, the recipient pre- 
fers another course, then they will allow a discount 
from the full price, which discount can be made 
available for the church, the parsonage, or the pri- 
vate funds of the good pastor. 

Take another case. A circular letter, or some- 
times, and more ingeniously, an actual well-written 
letter personally sent, is received in the rural post- 
office. The clergyman ‘opens his wondering eyes to 
find that a certain firm has gone into the portrait 
business, and would like to take his own picture, or 
that of any member of his family, without charge. 
They frankly say that they know their work is good 
and worthy of inspection. The parsonage parlor 
wall is an admirable chance for them to display it. 
They scorn the idea that they are not mercenary. 
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They are just that and nothing else. The reverend 
clergy ought to know that they are looked to, in 
matters of taste, by their parishioners, and the under- 
signed beg to be permitted to employ this course of 
advertising. The picture shall be strictly first-class, 
and all they wish is a photograph from which to take 
the crayon portrait. 

Suppose we pursue this last example a few steps 
further. The first instance we gave can be readily 
resolved into its proper elements, but this one is not 
so soon disposed of or silenced. The card inclosed 
in the letter reads in substance as follows: ‘‘ This 
coupon, if presented within thirty days from date, 
will entitle the Rev. Patient Laborer to have one 
elegant crayon portrait made from a photograph, 
without any charge.” Beneath we find the names and 
location of the firm. The Rev. Mr. Laborer ponders 
the matter. It is legitimate ; it is a fair proposition. 
Why should not the wife of his bosom be an ornament 
to his parlor wall? And thus, in a word, the Ingen- 
ious Deviser of the scheme secures the clergyman’s 
name on his list, the clergyman’s good word when 
the firm’s canvasser is in the congregation, and, last 
but not least, the clergyman’s personal interest in 
the firm’s success in a thousand indirect ways. But 
when it comes time for the picture to appear, doth 
it appear? Truly, we trow not! And also truly, 
about those days, that clergyman known to his 
brethren as the Rev. Patient Laborer awakes to the 
conviction that there was a cat nicely hidden under 
the abundant offer of meal. 

This sort of thing is common enough to excite the 
attention of unfettered religious journals. In fact, 
it is so diametrically opposed to the proper notions 
which we have always encouraged in respect to the 
ministry that it demands attention. There is no 
doubt of the ultimate failure of a pastor’s influence 
who is the advocate of mines and stocks and who 
utilizes his congregation to his own advantage— 
shearing his flock and taking the wool himself. Nor 
can he, however carefully he may disguise his com- 
plicity in these schemes, escape entirely without sus- 
picion. A pulpit commendation, though it be ever 
so guarded, will be apt to betray him; and if he tes- 
tifies over his own name as to any article of sale or 
barter, he will sink in repute, unless he is plainly no 
party to the profits of the transaction. 


OUR RACE. 


O ahead” was only half of David Orockett’s 
motto—and not the most important half. 
*« Be sure you are right” precedes, The faster a ship 
goes ahead the greater the danger, if there is not a good 
watch on the bow and a strong hand on the wheel, 
To run well is of importance ; to start right is of 
prime importance. Let us run with patience the 
race that is set before ws, says the sacred writer. 
A great many men lose the prize by dropping out of 
the text altogether the clause which we have put in 
italics. Every man must find his own race before he 
begins to run ; and a great many spend their strength 
in trying to find some one else’s race, and a great 
many more in making false starts in one race after 
another, and so getting nowhere. The jack of all 
trades is generally master of none. The world is 
full of square men in round holes, and round men 
in square holes; and though it is true that a man 
can whittle himself off a little to fit the place he is 
in, the energy so spent cannot be spent in life’s legiti- 
mate work. My watch does me no service while it 
is in the repairer’s hands. Blessed is the boy that 
has a bent; wise the parent or the teacher that can 
either find one in him or give one to him. God has 
a work for every man that no other man can do 
quite as well; and he succeeds best who quickest 
finds what that work is and sets himself to do it. 
Many a good writer has been spoiled to make an 
insolvent merchant ; not a few good housekeepers to 
make execrable poets; now and then an excellent 
mechanic to make a poor preacher. A race has been 
set before me; and it is my duty to find out what 
that race is, and run it, and not waste life in regrets 
that I cannot run a different one, or life’s energies 
in unsuccessful attempts to do so. 














A WISE GIFT. 


ROFESSOR HORSFORD, of Camtr ridge, has just 
bestowed upon Wellesley College a gift which 

will greatly add to its resources. Basi des furnishing 
an endowment for its library and its scientific de- 
partment, the amount of which is not made public, 
he has given it asum of money the inte: est of which is 
to be used to send every professor of ) ¢ institution to 





Europe every seven years, and to give to each professor 
an annuity of $500 when she is no longer able to go 
on with her work. This provision is as wise as it is 
generous. Sentiment has a value—yes, even a mar- 
ket value ; though political economy knows it not. 
The money given to American colleges has been far 
too generally expended in brick and mortar ; and even 
when it has been appropriated to the support of the 
teachers it has been too often on the basis of getting 
the largest service for the least pay. An institution 
which is enabled to send every professor abroad once 
in seven years, and so to furnish that rest and that 
culture which the brain-worker so much needs and 
so much covets, and which is able to assure every 
professor a modest support when her life work is 
done, and so relieve her of that anxiety which is the 
brain worker’s greatest enemy, will not only have a 
hold upon its teachers which no other institution can 
easily relax, but will also present attractions to teachers 
with which other institutions less fortunately endowed 
cannot easily compete. This endowment will be worth 
far more to Wellesley College than one which should 
give to every professor money enough to enable her 
to save her own traveling expenses and her own en- 
dowment ; for money plus consideration is always 
enhanced in value. 

We congratulate Wellesley on her wise friend, and 
we congratulate Wellesley’s wise friend on his admi- 
rable investment. It has rarely been our privilege to 
record an investment which promises to pay so much 
interest. — 








THE SPECTATOR. 


One thing that greatly amuses me, Mr. Spectator, is the 
surprising ignorance of many well-educated Eastern people 
regarding the condition of society and the general progress 
of civilization in the far West. It was only yesterday that a 
lady who has been abroad, and who prides herself on the 
variety and thoroughness of her general information, asked 
me the following question: ‘‘ Have they water-works and 
gasin Denver? And are the streets regularly laid off and 
graded? And I suppose there is really no society to speak 
of there yet. How strange it must be to live in a city in which 
everything is so crude !”’ 

And, again, I was asked at the ‘opera the other night if 
Denver had any ‘‘hall’’ or ‘“‘ regular place for concerts and 
theatrical entertainments.”’ 

““Of course,’’ said the lady, laughingly, ‘‘ your citizens 
are hardly educated up to the regular opera yet ; but I sup- 
pose you have concerts and some kind of theatrical enter- 
tainments.”’ 

‘* Not educated up to the opera !’’ ‘‘Some'kind of theatrical 
entertainments !’’ ‘‘Nohall!’’ I looked at my questioner 
in blank amazement. The opera-house in which we sat, 
although the handsomest in Boston, lacked much of being 
as beautiful as Denver’s new Grand Opera-House, in which 
Nilsson, Gerster, and Patti herself sang two years ago. 

But to be asked if my beloved Denver had water-works 
and gas—to incinuate that we were yet in the tallow-dip, the 
kerosene, and the well-with-the- windlass age—this was too 
much ! 

‘* No society to speak of.’”’ I am not a society young man 
myself, but 1 know whereof I write when I affirm that there 
is no lack of ladies and gentlemen in Denver who are thor- 
oughly versed in everything required to make them fit mem- 
bers of ‘‘ good society ” in the best and truest sense of that 
often misused term. I find so few Eastern people who have 
other than crude ideas of the West and Western people. 
Residents of other Eastern cities may be better informed, or 
they may not be afflicted with a narrow, bigoted kind of an 
idea that all the intelligence, art, science, culture, and gen- 
eral progressiveness of the world is centered in their own 
particular city. Z. D. 





Dear Spectator : 

Perhaps your eyes, grown keen and strong through con- 
stant use, can see some things your readers fail to. I want 
the benefit of your insight. This is the case. I, a simple, 
plain, unpretentious person, spend a few hours writing 
a short article on a commonplace subject. The article 
is fully as unpretentious as I am, possibly not so plain. I 
send it to a paper, and in due time have the pleasure of 
bearing it from the office (still in manuscript) with the 
editor’s soul-inspiring thanks. After several repetitions 
of this experience some good-natured soul sees fit to accept 
it, and soon publishes it beneath the words ‘‘ Written for 
the ——.”’ 

Now, my query is, Whois benefited by anything so absurd ? 
Surely the readers of all our papers know very well that 
many of the articles appearing in them make long and 
circuitous journeys before finding a resting-place, and I 
fancy a smile plays o’er many a face at this bit of news- 
paper diplomacy. I call it that for want of a better word. 

If you will tell me why it is done, and whether it is worthy 
the name of a mora) act, you will oblige A Woman. 





It does not require much to get a crowd together in agreat 
city ; as witness this little incident which a Spectator wit- 
nessed in Unior Square and narrates in the New York 
** Herald :” 

“ Tides of humanity were flowing along the western side 
of Union Square when suddenly a lady towing a four-year- 
old boy by the arm stopped short. The boy was carried on 
by the current until it seemed as if his arm would part ; but 


it held, and he finally swung up alongside of hisma. Three 
little maids from school found their path blocked by the 
lady, and they in turn blocked the path of a woman with 
a dog and a man with a big bundle in brown paper. 

‘The lady stared fixedly at one of the big buildings on 
the north side of the square. The three little maids from 
school saw her stare, and stared too. Sodidthe woman with 
the dog, the man with the bundle, and a telegraph messenger. 
A cabman drew up at the curb, and a truckman halted 
in the middle of the street and stopped a Broadway car. 

*** Dear me!’ cried a brisk little gentleman, with yellow 
whiskers and gold-rimmed eyeglasses. A young mansuck- 
ing a seventy-five-cent gold-headed malacca cane joined 
the group and stared at the three little maids from school, 
who chatted ard giggled. A whip peddler asked the wo- 
man with the dog if she didn’t want to buy a whip. A 
balloon peddler flaunted his balloons before the little boy. 
Policeman Albertson pushed his way into the crowd to 
see what the matter was. The sight of the blue coat in 
action was enough to completely block the sidewalk. 

“The lady lifted her band toward a window of the 
building. Policeman Albertson lifted his eyes and grasped 
his club firmly. The crowd lifted their eyes and held their 
breath. 

‘** See, Eddy !’ she said. 

‘* The crowd tried to see. 
a balloon.’ 

‘“The lady paid no attention to the request. 
where your papa works,’ she said, proudly.’’ 

It is hardly necessary to add tbat the crowd dispersed, 
while the lady pursued her way, quite unconscious of the 
brief sensation she had produced. 


Eddy said—‘ Mamma, I want 


‘ That's 








{N AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ROFESSOR FRANCIS CAMPBELL, of the 
Royal College of the Blind, London, has been 
giving concerts in Boston, assisted by some of his 
pupils, which have elicited high commendations. By 
special request from Governor Robinson and the mem- 


“bers of his Council, Professor Campbell repeated a 


conoert in Music Hall, February 8. Last Saturday, at 
the meeting of the Normal Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, he gave an account of the methods by which he 
trains sightless children in the science of music. He 
makes intelligence the basis of his efforts rather than 
exceptional musical gifts. In selecting children for 
professional service, he is guided by the aptness of the 
pupil for ordinary common school studies, rather than 
by natural endowments for music, as a specially correct 
ear in distinguishing tones, or the ability to play by the 
ear what has been presented. He maintains that the 
broadest culture is essential for the blind; that they 
should be educated in the activities and refinements of 
social life, in order that the embarrassment of their 
affifction may be eradicated, and they thereby be 
qualified to act as professional{ists. One remarkable test 
was given. Professor Campbell dictated to a pupil, 
Mr. Alfred Hollins, several measures of an unpublished 
plantation song which the young man had never heard. 
He wrote it in four parts, read it by the sense of touch, 
walked to the plano and played it with wonderful 
correctness and expression. All of the performers are 
trained musicians, with nothing in their marners to 
give one even the suspicion that they are blind. Is not 
their success one of the fulfillments of the prophecy, ‘‘I 
will be eyes to the blind ”? 





A new publication issued its initial number in Boston 
this week, called ‘‘ The Citizen,” published by D. C. 
Heath & Company, and is the organ of the American 
Inatitute of Civics, its motto being ‘‘ Good Government 
through Good Citizenship.” To get the name “civics” 
the adjective civic is changed to a noun by adding 
the letter s, analogous to the derivation of politics from 
politic. It is a two-column page of about the size of 
the “‘ Nation,” and of twenty-four pages, including ad- 
vertising covers. The object of the Institute is promo- 
tion of education in colleges and schools so that pupils 
shall be instructed in the essential principles of govern- 
ment and the obligations of the governed. There is 
good reading in the first number, but nothing of an 
extraordinary character. The periodical is a monthly, 
under the editorial direction of Henry Randal! Waite, 
Ph.D. 


A bill has been introduced into the Legislature to pro- 
hibit the sale of tobacco to minors. If it had been to 
prohibit the sale to boys it would have had some sense, 
and perhaps some chance of successin the attempt to 
make it a statute; but to treat a young man twenty 
years old as if he were a boy is the surest way to make 
of him a law-breaker, and to bring disrespect of law 
into vogue. Mr. and Mrs. Legality, in matters of reform, 
would take ‘‘short cuts” to the millennium. They 
would be conscience, reason, volition, judge, and jury, 
and executive for all the rest of mankind. To prohibit 
by law what they have not the power to prohibitis their 
persistent zeal. There are very many things which it 
would be a relief to have prohibited. If the west winds 


and miserable air that creep into muscles and joints 
in the shape of rheumatism could be abated, what a 





blessing to mankind it would be! 
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I hear much expression of approval and hearty appre- 
ciation of The Christian Union's treatment of the Sun- 
day-school lessons. ‘‘ Layman” sparkles and makes his 
points shine. There is genuine incisiveness in his hints 
and suggestions. I also hear much dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed with the lessons themselves ; the disconnected, 
jumping, zigzag course which takes the pupils along by 
leaping chasms of history and chronology. This process 
leaves the lessons, in the minds of the pupils, a sort of 
tangled maze. I speak from experience as a teacher, 
Take the last two months ; several of the great prophets 
and noted kings of the Hebrews, and some of the most 
noted events in Jewish story, have been so connected, 
or rather disconnected, that it is difficult to keep con- 
tinuity of thought before the class. The breaks and gaps 
leave the pupils bewildered unless the teacher is able to 
lift up a few salient points as headlands by which to 
descry the jagged coasts that have been skirted by the 
swift sailing. It has been a little of Isaiah, a little of 
Jeremiah, a little of Hezekiah, a little of Daniel, and so 
on in ‘‘most admired disorder.” It requires the swift- 
ness of the winged living creatures in Ezekiel’s vision to 
follow these lessons round. 


In his lecture last Saturday Rabbi Solomen Schindler, 
at his temple in Boston, remarked that the reason why 
Judaism wss not absorbed by Mohammedanism, or 
vice versa, was the overdose of fatalism with which 
Mohammed intoxicated his adherents, and which es 
tranged the Jews from Islam. Mohbammedanism, he 
said, sprang from Judaism ; but after the first greeting 
the Jews withdrew from it, and thus ‘‘for the second 
time in their history allowed the golden opportunity of 
obtaining the mastery of the world to slip from their 
hands, and neither absorbed the new religion nor were 
absorbed by it.” Having thus neglected their two 
opportunities, Rabbi Schindler holds that it is useless to 
expect a Messiah. Holding these views, it is not singular 
that he should rank Islamism with Christianity as a 
valiant rival ; and it is significant that he admits that 
** now it is receding, and the day is not distant when it 
will be driven entirely from European soil.” 





Joseph Cook in his second Monday lecture treated the 
Mormon problem in his prelude, and took a vote of the 
audience on a motion made by himself, that our Con- 
gressmen should be urged to incorporate the provision 
of the Idaho statute on polygamy into the Edmunds 
bill. His Jecture was on ‘‘ Man’s Part in Conversion.” 
He found but little difference, theologically, between 
the Calvinistic doctrine of election and the Arminian 
idea of prevenient grace. Sweeping away thus the the 
ological distinctions which have been the occasion of 
fierce battles, the orator found it easy to come to the gen- 
eral Bible ideas of conversion, that it is yielding to 
the light one bas and choosing that. I could hardly see 
how prevenient grace and election could be explained 
together so as to mean essentially the same thing in the- 
ology. ‘ Vital orthodoxy” is thus made synonymous 
with vital Arminianism. Why not drop the tenets and 
speak of Christianity as ‘‘ vital”? 





—The Young Men’s Christian Union held services in 
their hall Sunday in memoriam of Mr. Henry P. Kid- 
der. His pastor, Dr. E. E. Hale, Mr. Samuel Wells, 
and Mr. Henry H. Sprague spoke in high commenda 
tion of Mr. Kidder, as a ‘‘ merchant prince,” as the 
man whose motto was ‘‘to do the thing next to your 
hands,” and as a man of “a memory fragrant and 
beloved.” 

—At Trinity Church, Sunday evening, General Arm- 
strong, of Hampton, and Mr. Herbert Welsh, of Paila- 
delphia, gave interesting addresses on the Indians and 
the Freedmen. 

—In Cambridge, Dr. McKenzie preached a sermon 
on the founding of the First Church, of which he is pas- 
tor, two hundred and fifty years ago, and of the char- 
acter of the first pastor of the church, the Rev. Thomas 
Shepard. He described the founding of the church as 
a part of the history that belonged to the larger move- 
ment for liberty and truth. OnsERVER 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
HAT was a startling telegram which brought the 
news of the death of Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, to 
Chicago. The simple words, ‘‘Dr. Goodell died at 
eighto’clock this morning, of apoplexy,” were all that it 
contained. But those were enough to fi!] our hearts with 
sorrow, and to lead us to cry out, ‘‘ Help, Lord, for the 
godly man fafleth.” Forefathers’ night Dr. Goodell 
addressed the Congregational Club here on the new seas 
over which the ‘‘ Mayflower” is to sail, speaking with 
his accustomed vigor and earnestness, and giving promise, 
in his apparently robust health, of many years of 
active service. No man could be more missed from B8:. 
Louis or in the Southwest. Not Pilgrim Church alone, 
which he had brought ‘nto the front rank in Christian 
efficiency and Christian consecration, but all the Chris- 





tian interests in the country, will feel the loss which his 
death has occasioned. To the West and to the denom!- 
nation with which he was eonnected his loss seems 
irreparable. Singularly urbane in manner, genial and 
symyathetic in spirit, thoroughly consecrated to the work 
of the ministry, a man of world-wide experience, of 
rare organizing and executive ability, and a fascinating 
preacher, it is not strange that the success of his pastorate 
should be one of the striking features in the develop- 
ment of the religious life of the city where he labored, 
and indeed of the whole country. His funeral was 
largely attended, on Thursday, Dr. Noble, of Chicago, 
taking part in the services. 


The subjects of the Sunday morning sermons, as 
reported in the Monday papers, are proof of an unusually 
deep interest in our congregations in the matter of per- 
sonal religion. At the First Presbyterlan Church Dr. 
J. H. Barrows preached a very able and exhaustive 
discourse on revivals—the nature, history, and ways of 
promoting them. Professor Swing, from the text, ‘‘ To 
those who believe, Christ is precious,” emphasized the 
fact that this life is too short for an atheistic faith, and 
that what man needs is the deeper thought which leads 
him to Christ. In the Church of the Messiah the Rev. 
Brooke Herford, formerly its pastor, but now in Boston, 
in answer to the question, ‘‘ How stands Christianity 
to-day, after all the pruning of modern criticism ?” 
asserted its historic truthfulness and its suneriority to 
any other religion the world has known. 

In many of the Baptist and Methodist churches, as 
well as in the Presbyterian and Congregational, special 
revival services have been carried on since the Week of 
Prayer. With the exception of the services in the Chi- 
cago Avenue Church and at the First Presbyterian 
Church, the ingatherings have not been large. Still, they 
have been encouraging, and predictions of richer harvests 
ere long. The intense cold and the stormy weather 
have been serious drawbacks, and in some churches 
have rendered it almost impossible to get the people 
together. Yet it can hardly be doubted that in all our 
churches there is a growing spiritual life, and that the 
desire to bring men unto God is to-day the controlling 
destre of their members. 

It is reported that Sam Jones will spend the week 
beginning February 21 with Mr. Moody’s old church, 
the Chicago Avenue, and that Sam Small, of Cincinnati, 
will precede him in a week’s special service at the same 
place. 





The first anniversary of the Chinese Sunday-schools 
of Chicago was held Sunday afternoon, in Farwell Hall. 
About 225 Chinamen were present. With their teach- 
ers they occupied the central part of the ball. The gal- 
leries were crowded with spectators, the platform with 
ministers and Sunday-school superintendents. Singing 
was both in English and Chinese. Addresses were made 
by J. S. Smithson, who presided, Dr. Kittredge, and 
Professor H. M. Scott. There are five Chinese Sunday- 
schools in the city : one under the care of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, with an average attendance 
of 30 teachers and 35 pupils ; one in the Wabash Avenue 
Methodist Church, with 60 teachers and 55 pupils; one 
in the Chicago Avenue Church, with 26 teachers and 38 
pupils; one in the Second Baptist Church, with 59 
tea hers and 39 pupils ; one in the First Congregational 
Church, with 57 teachers and 58 pupils. Each pupil, 
with few exceptions, has his own teacher. The total 
enrollment for the year has been 682 teachers and 760 
pupils. There is a Chinese reading-room at 219 West 
Madison Street. Altogether, the Chinese work in this 
city has been carried on with success. 





The outlook for the University of Chicago is not very 
promising. The insurance company demands $275,000 
and accrued interest for its property. The debt is in- 
creased by a judgment of about $37,000 against the Uni- 
versity, or somewhat more than $300,000—a large’ sum 
for a single denomination to raise, though our Baptist 
friends are not yet willing to admit that the task is 
hopeless. The Baptist ministers are to discuss this 
University question at their meeting next Monday, and 
in two or three weeks there is to be asort of educational 
conference, at which the course to be pursued will be 
definitely settled. It will cause universal regret to have 
this property diverted from the uses for which it was 
given. 

The Presbyterian Social Union, Monday evening, had 
an interesting discussion on ‘‘ How to Get Young Men 
into the Churches.” The question was practically and 
wisely discussed by a number of speakers; among 
others, by Dr. Kittredge, who ssid that the churches 
must be made attractive, and that libraries other than 
those provided by the Sunday-school, and reading- 
rooms, and improving society should be furnished 
them. In his own church Dr. Kittredge has had great 
success In securing the attendance of young men, and 
interesting them in aggressive Christian work. 


By special invitation, Warden McClaughrey, of the 
Joliet State Prison, addressed the Congregational minis- 
ters, Monday morning, on the subject of prisons and 











prison reform. As there is not space for a full report 
of his instructive remarks, a summary of them may be 
interesting. Mr. McClaughrey, first of all, said that the 
number of criminals in the United States does not seem 
to be increasing, except from foreign importations, Of 
ouf own released criminals few go to other countries. 
It was also stated, as a significant fact, that out of nearly 
sixteen hundred inmates of the Joliet prison, only 
twenty-three are women, and that this is a fair repre- 
sentation of proportion between the sexes as determined 
by the returns from other prisons throughout the coun- 
try. Women, the Warden sald, are often vicious, but 
they are not naturally criminal. They get drunk, and 
are frequently locked up for being disorderly. They 
sometimes receive stolen goods, and, in the strength of 
a passionate attachment, share in the guilt of a man; 
but, left to themselves, they rarely enter the paths of 
crime, 





Of the 1,600 prisoners at Joliet, one-half" claim to be 
Roman Catholic, though probably the Roman Catholic 
chaplain would not recognize more than one-half of these 
claimants as members of his church. The attendance 
at religious worship is voluntary, but nearly three- 
fourths of the inmates are present at the services, Of 
758 received last year, 209 sald they were Roman 
Catholics by preference, 4 Methodists, 17 Lutherans, 
2 Baptists, 8 Jews, and 1 Congregationalist. Five hun- 
dred and twenty-two had no religious preference, and 
had received no religious training. Very few had 
received anything like a good education. Only one 
college graduate was committed during the year. The 
proportion between the prisoners who may be fairly 
classed as educated and those who are uneducated is as 
16to1. The average age of a criminal’s life is twenty- 
five years. Most of the prisoners are young. For 
example, 111 of the whole number sent to Jolfet last 
year were under twenty years of age ; 414 under thirty ; 
91 per cent. were under forty; 6 per cent. were 
between forty and fifty, 1 per cent. between sixty 
and seventy, and eight-tenths of 1 per cent. between 
seventy and eighty : a striking illustration of the truth 
that the wicked do not live out half their days. Of these 
prisoners, 102 claimed to be total abstainers, 116 admit- 
ted that they were intemperate, while 540 sald that they 
were moderate drinkers, Classified as to occupation, 2 
were doctors, 16 barkeepers, 34 barbers, 25 book- 
keepers, 228 farmers, 96 laborers, 82 shoemakers, 10 
teachers, 1 tramp, 1 lawyer, 1 “ fine-worker,”’ etc. 

In the discipline of the prison no corporal punish- 
ment is infilcted or bas been allowed since 1857. In 
stubborn cases resort is had to solitary confinement and 
a diet of bread ard weter. The Warden does not 
wholly disapprove of the contract system of prison 
labor, but thinks it should be so modified as to make the 
prison a place of reform for the prisoners rather than a 
place where money is made for the State. He is not in 
favor of putting two prisoners into one cell, nor of the 
system which permits the less guilty to be associated 
with the more hardened criminals. He believes in a 
graded system of prison discipline, and is confident that 
under such a system quite a large proportion of our 
prisoners might be saved. He favors a sentence for the 
prisoner which shall be indefinite as to time. For 
example, let the prisoner be sentenced for the maxt- 
mum term of confinement ; but if, at the end of what 
would be the minimum term, he has commended 
himself to the prison authorities, let a Board of 
Inspectors determine the future period of his stay. 
Mr. McClaughrey favors the Elmira plan of release 
for the first year on parole, with monthly reports of 
whereabouts and conditions, and thinks that the State 
is greatly at fault that it does not provide some means 
for helping its released prisoners to earn an honest 
living. Incidentally it was remarked that a large 
proportion of prisoners have never learned any 
honest trade, or indeed been trained in work of any 
kind. Prison management should be entirely separated 
from politics. Till that is done there is little hope of 
any sweeping or permanent reform in its character. 
As the supply of prisoners is chiefly from the young, 
every possible effort should be made to give the youth 
of our land moral instruction. 





Thursday evening Unity Church installed the Rev. 
T. G. Milsted, late of Taunton, Mass., as the successor 
of the Rev. George Batchelor, resignéd on account of 
ill health. Thisis the Rev. Robert Collyer’s old church. 
The sermon was by the Rev. J. L. Jones, and wasa 
glorification of the Unitarian message to men. 





Justice George A. Meed, who released the gamblers— 
225 in number—found in Hawkins’s gambling-house 
when the latter was raided by the police last week, on 
payment of a fine of one dollar apiece, has brought 
sult against Dr. A. E. Kittredge for strictures on his con- 
duct in last Sunday evening’ssermon. The Justice lays 
his damages at $27,000. The suit, if it comes to trial, 
will be of great interest, and will doubtless be the means 
of revealing official corruption which the community in 
general do not suspect to exist. Dr. Kittredge’s com- 
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ments on the action of Justice Meed were less severe 
than those of the secular press—the ‘‘ Tribune,” for ex- 
ample—and seem to have been made, without the slightest 
personal antipathy, merely to illustrate and enforce an 
important truth. It is needless tosay that Dr. Kittredge 
has always been among the first in the exposure of 
public ill-doing, and that in any annoyance that may 
come to him from having honestly tried to discharge 
his duty, he will have the sympathy and support of the 
moral force of the whole city. The papers are full of 
comments on the proposed sult, and, with the excep- 
tion of one editorial in the ‘‘ Times,” are favorably dis- 
posed toward Dr. Kittredge. 








A meeting of those interested in the work and growth of 
the Sunday-school libraries of New York and vicinity is to 
be held on Monday evening, February 15, in the chapel of 
the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church (Dr. Crosby’s). 
It is proposed to form an association for consultation, the 
comparing of ideas, adoption of uniform rules, and the 
like purposes. Mr. 8. 8. Green, of the Worcester Free 
Library, will address the meeting on the general subject of 
co-operation in Sunday-school library work. 








The paper which will be found in our Sunday Afternoon 
of this week’s issue of The Christian Union is reprinted from 
the report of the proceedings of the Beloit Convention of 
last Fall. It is from the pen of the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, and our readers will find it well worthy 
of their attention. 





A NOVEL CONFERENCE. 


HE general interest in the matter of city evangeliza- 

tion has extended to the twin citles of the North- 

west. Some novel and promising experiments have been 

made by leading churches and pastors, which have 
attracted considerable attention. 

The question of how to reach the churchless popula- 
tion of St. Paul has been under discussion by the 
ministers of that city in their fortnightly meeting for 
over two months, One result has been to bring out a 
deep dissatisfaction with present church methods, and a 
desire for more aggressive evangelistic efforts. The 
Episcopal churches accordingly led off in a ‘‘ mission,” 
lasting a week, in which a most earnest attempt was 
made to rouse the churches and interest those outside. 
Bishop Whipple assisted the resident rectors, and some 
other gifted men lent their ald to this unique undertak- 
ing. While in a general way it was not asuccess, it has 
succeeded in rousing the clergy and more thoughtful 
among the laity to the need of a different policy on the 
part of the churches. Next followed a series of Sabbath 
evening services of an evangelistic character in the 
Olympic Theater, solicited for the purpose by one of the 
city pastors, and freely placed at his disposal by the 
proprietor. Here for tke first time were those utterly 
estranged from our churches met, and by them wee tne 
Gospel heard with attention and responsiveness, The 
habitués of the place—poor workingmen, many cf the 
hard characters of the town, and numbers who had 
seldom if ever seen the inside of a church—were 
reached and interested by these unwonted . _rvices, 
Still another contribution to the solution of this problem 
of city evangelization wasa *‘ platform conference” held 
in Plymouth Church Sunday, January 17, at which rep 
resentative workingmen were invited to state their 
attitude toward the churches, and why they had become 
disaffected, and what they would suggest to the 
churches. The speaking on the part of these men was of a 
high average, and was marked by great frankness and 
feeling. All industrial occupations were represented in 
the audience, while those who took the platform were 
typical workingmen. They were warmly welcomed by 
the pastor of the church, and bidden to be perfectly free 
in expressing themselves with reference to the questions 
at issue. 

Space will not permit any summary of what was said, 
butas a face-to-face conference of church-goers and those 
largely of the opposite class, it was, to say the least, a 
significant gathering. The men were evidently gratt- 
fied at having the opportunity to state their position, 
though somewhat reluctant at first to consent to such a 
public interview. The expenses incident to church- 
going ; the matter of dress; the caste feeling inside the 
churches; the lack of practical, helpful sympathy 
toward those whose lot in life is hard and full of 
burdens; the feeling that the church is largely, in 
its management, capitalistic—all these and other rea- 
sons for the estrangement of the working classes 
were emphasized in a manly, respectful manner. 
An Episcopal rector who had been invited to be 
present closed the conference by setting forth the 
claims of the churches on workingmen, and their obll- 
gations in the premises, The meeting has awakened a 
good deal of interest, and may lead to another. It was 
the first attempt we have ever heard of in our country 
to call together for open conference the classes admit- 
ted now to be drifting farther and farther apart. 

In Minneapolis a similar effort to get hold of the 
working classes has been successfully initiated by the 
Rev. J. L. Scudder, by a series of sermons on the labor 
questions of the hour. Yet another movement has 





been made by the Knights of Labor looking toward a 
scheme of co-operative farming. An Association has 
been formed, the capital stock fixed at $30,000, and one 
township of land in Mille Lacs County in Minnesota 
has been secured, with the refusal of asecond. Active 
operations are to commence {nthe spring. A number 
of families will move up, form a settlement, and com- 
mence to clear. The iand lies on the shore of the lake, 
and {gs finely wooded with oak, hard maple, walnut, 
butternut, etc. One of the first improvements will be 
to cstablish a sawmill. The whole business will be 
carried on after the co-operative plan. Whatever work 
{s done will be paid for at established rates. Whatever 
profits may accrue are shared by the stockholders. A 
part of the domain will be set apart for the village com- 
munity. All of the produce and products of the farm 
will, of course, be in common, as the work is all per- 
formed incommon. There will be a community store 
carried on on the co-operative plan. Naturally, all that 
is purchased by the members of the community will 
come from this store, and they will save to themselves 
all that extra profit which in ordinary cases goes to mid- 
dlemen and a privileged class who consider themselves 
the aristocracy of a country village by reason of the 
undue gains of their business. The plan of living ina 
community will be an improvement on the established 
rule among farmers of this country of establishing them- 
selves upon isolated farms. This will then bea social gain. 
Meanwhile the discussion of prison reform goes on, 
and, since the labor organizations have indorsed the 
project, there is every reason to hope that Minnesota’s 
second State prison will be modeled after the Elmira 
Reformatory in New York. ‘ihe feeling is deepening 
on every side that what is wanted is more aggressive- 
ness in church work, and that the people now neglecting 
public worship must be sought out and the Gospel 
carricd to them. They must, moreover, be met in such 
places as they are willing to frequent, and in this way 
their confidence be won, and their friendsh{p for church 
people, and ultimately for the churches, be re-established. 
This, however, encounters the feeling cherished by some 
in the ministry, that there is no gain in going outside of 
the churches to reach the masses. The latter must come 
to the regular places dedicated to the service of God. 
In this region we have the advantage of being as yet 
in no ruts, and the church methods are still so flexible 
that whatever is new and promiseful can readily be 
taken up, and at least fairly tried. M. M.G. Dana, 
St. Pavn, Minn. 








SMITTEN FLORIDA. 


FU"LORIDA {ts despoiled of her beauty. The orange 
ft trees are leafless, while the ground {is covered with 
her untimely fruit. The date palms, bananas, oleanders, 
tuberoses, and all vegetation affected by a severe frost, 
are browned or blackened, and the unattractiveness 
of the dead foliage adds to the desolation. For the first 
time in fifty years such a calamity has visited Florida, 
and the first feeling was one of despair. But a third of 
the orange crop had been gathered, and the “frost line” 
is removed beyond the most southern limits of Florida. 
The crop had been depended upon for meeting pay- 
ments, making improvements, lifting mortgages, erect- 
ing buildings, or enlarging groves. This year’s crop is 
gone, and millions of young budded trees. Three 
weeks have passed since the freeze, and investigation 
proves that the bearing orange trees are but slightly 
damaged, and, with the promise of a bountiful crop 
after the enforced rest of the trees, Floridians are full 
of hope. ‘It is pretty well,” they say, ‘‘if we cannot 
stand the loss of one crop in fifty years.” Such an 
experience was needed to teach winter residents of 
Florida the need of plastered houses, warm clothing for 
person, and ample covering for the beds, as well as pro- 
vision for heating thelr rooms. It will probably revo- 
lutionize the style of building, and future visitors will 
have the greater comfort when a cold spell does strike 
the “land of ‘iowers.” Last winter there was no frost 
that killed tomatoes or bananas; this year every vege- 
table affected by frost has been destroyed. 

Another drawback to Florida is the swindling opera- 
tions of speculators through the aid of some Northern 
papers. Their plan of operations is to buy up a few 
thousand acres of worthless land, lay the land out (on 
paper) in broad avenues, with reserved sites for schools, 
churches, post-office, hotels, parks, etc., and offer for 
sale corner lots for five dollars, and inside lots three for 
ten dollars (which may be worth as many thousands, if 
people will only go there and build, in the near future). 
These lots seem ‘‘ wondrous cheap ;” but when it is 
known that they cost but about elght or ten cents 
apiece, it is clear there isa fair margin for the page 
advertisements in the New York papers. Perhaps one 
in a hundred of lot buyers will visit the locality of their 
purchase, and will find an almost unbroken forest, with 
possibly a few negro ranches, with a strong probability 
that no street has been laid out, nor a stake stuck indi. 
cating boundaries of squares or lots, in a location of 
swamps, or low, flat woods, uninhabitable, inaccessible, 
and worthless except to unprincipled speculators. 
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There are legitimate towns, and good soclety, with 
church, school, and social advantages of a high order, 
the names of which have never appeared in Northern 
prints ; and inva'ids and seekers of rest will find in 
them quiet homes of comfort, and even luxury, and @ 
climate, ordinarily, that will permit an almost continn- 
ous outdoor life, and, to those who wish, a partial means 
of support. The fact that the twenty-fourth Congrega- 
tional church has heen organized in Florida—all but 
three in the past three years—and the establishment of 
a Congregational college, indicates the character of the 
incoming population ; and the peopling of the State by 
this class is making possible the carrying out the plans 
of swindlers, in locating town sites in uninhabitable and 
inaccessible places, as counterfeits always follow the 
genuine. The people of the North will do well to make 
it a rule to buy no land or town lots in Florida without 
first seeing them, or at least hearing about them through 
some friend in whom they have the fullest confidence, 
both as to his judgment and his integrity. Let not the 
people of the North expect too much when they come 
to Florida, and they will not be disappointed. The 
oldest settled portion of our country is the least settled, 
but in the last three years has had a greater percentage 
of increase than any State east of the Mississippi, and 
is every year becoming more attractive to your corre 
spondent. H. 


INTERLACHEN, Fla. 


A CHAPTER OF DISHONOR. 


By CHARLES Enis 

N 1855 the United States made a treaty with several 

bands of Chippewa Indians im Michigan, the purpose 
of which was to make self-supporting farmers of them. 
They were placed on a reservation of 138,000 acres in 
Isabella County, and were furnished with aid, in sundry 
ways, to start in their new life. The Government built 
churches, schoolhouses, shops, and mills, helped them 
build houses, furnished them with teams, tools, and 
seeds, and in divers ways expended in ten years over 
$300,000 for their benefit. They were authorized to 
select lands on the reservation—heads of families, 80 
acres ; orphan families, 80 ; and others, twenty-one years 
old, 40 acres. The selections made, the United States 
issued certificates to the individuals guaranteeing them 
the land, but holding it in trust for their benefit. 

They went on quite hopefully, and went to work. 
Several of them knew enough about the whites to guard 
against them, and so did well. Butthe majority—in fact, 
all but four or five of them—have been utterly ruined. 
One of the first acts of the agent in charze of them was 
to allow a white man to open a general store among 
them, and he managed to sell them enough in advance 
every year to swallow their annuities. Whites worked 
in among them and swindled them out of their teams. 
The grist-mill was kept shut, to make them buy meal 
of the storekeeper. They couldn’t get their grain 
ground, and so quit raising it. The schools gave them 
just enough education to make them the easy dupes and 
tools of designing whites. The missionaries doubtless 
meant to help them, but it isa lamentable fact that their 
work was of no practical benefit. The Indians were 
observant of the forms of relivion, but they were 
druvkards, and they were licentious. As a result of mis- 
management in many ways, the Indians became discour- 
aged. Instead of being helped by the whites who came 
in contact with them, they found themselves being 
wronged. Their confidence in the Government weak- 
ened, they lost courage, and finally gave up in despair. 

Their land contained a vast quantity of valuable pine. 
White men wanted to get it, and they wanted to rob 
the Indians of it, for even to-day it is hard to finda 
person in Michigan who does not say : ‘‘ The —— Injin 
has no rights! He’s only keepin’ a white man from de- 
velopin’ the State, ’n’, —— him, he ought to be crowded 
out!” The whites made these Indians believe that the 
reason they didn’t get rich like white men was because 
the white men owned their land and the Indian didn’t 
own his. They made the reds discontented, and finally 
got them to appeal for the right to own their lands the 
same as the whites. This movement was backed by 
agent and missionaries, who in turn were in the employ 
of Saginaw lumbermen, who, of course, kept their 
‘‘schems” carefully hidden. The Government was 
assured that the Indians were capable of taking care of 
themselves and their property, that they were intelli 
gent, civilized, and Christian people, and ought to have 
their lands in severalty. 

In 1864 the United States amended the treaty of 1855 
so that the Indians should be classified as those ‘com 
petent” to take care of their property and those ‘‘ not so 
competent.” The agent was to make the classification 
with the help of ‘‘the head men” of the bands and the 
missionaries, and send the result to Washington. Then 
to all entitled to lands the United States would issue 
patents in fee simple : to the ‘‘ competent” they should 
issue without restriction or incumbrance ; to the “ not 
£0 competent” they should issue with a proviso that 
they could not be allenated. Although this amendment 
was made in 1864, no patents were issued until 1871, the 
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delay having been made in order to give certain whites 
time to secure the pine timber on the reservation. The 
whole movement had to be kept a secret, and so the 
‘work was necestarily slow ; but it was finally done. A 
syndicate of Saginaw Jumbermen in 1869 secured legal 
ownership of all the pine on the entire reservation, and 
then the patents might issue. In 1871-2 there were 
1,700 patents issued, 1,652 of them being of the class 
‘**competent ;” and yet, so far from being competent to 
take care of their property were these people, that in a 
year most of them had been swindled out of their land 
in one way and another, and were homeless paupers. 

From 1855 to 1871 they lived on the lands they had 
first selected. They had homes, and, however poor they 
might have been, the Government stood behind to 
guarantee that they should have those homes as long as 
they or their heirs lived. A very few of them had made 
a good start on their farms. Had they been helped by 
teachers, missionaries, agents, and all whites who came 
among them, had they been encouraged to do well 
instead of ill, there is no doubt that many more of them 
would have turned out well. But even whilethe United 
States stood as trustee for their lands, and paid teaches 
and preachers and agents and mechanics jto develop 
these Indians, they were so thoroughly robbed and 
wronged that they had lost heart before they got their 
lands ir fee. Said one of the very few who were not 
overwhelmed in the general ruin, to me: ‘‘ We ’fraid 
talk much. We been wronged so much we ’fraid trust 
white man. Agents, missiovaries, all alike with 
speklator, all rob Injin. We say nothing ’gin Govern. 
ment. She good, but white man always not let Injin 
git what Government give him. Our people drove off ! 
No chance ‘mong whites—all time cheat ’em !” Another 
said : ‘I have hard work kcep my land. Whites coax, 
then try scare me off. My fatherchief. He say no go. 
We stay—got good farm now.” These men are only illus- 
trations of the general feeling against the whites. But 
one need not appeal to Indians for knowledge of their 
conditions. Those areeverywhereapparert. Tho poor 
creatures are in rags, many of them, and there {is no hope 
for them as long as they remain where they are. The 
whites in robbing them enticed them to drunkenness and 
debauchery. They would fill them with whisky, and 
when drunk would trick them with trades that im- 
poverished them. They would even make the women 
drunk, and in that condition seduce and ruin them, and 
even rob them of their lands by getting them to execute 
deeds represented as ‘‘timber deeds,” but in fact 
warranty deeds of their lands and all they possessed in 
the world. 

I could fill your paper with tales of scoundrelism 
practiced by whites upon these poor Indians, that would 
make your heart leap with indignation; but perhaps it 
is enough to show you what has been the result of an 
effort on the part of the United States to make Indians 
self-supporting through allotment of lands in severalty 
and under trusteeship, together with the help of relig- 
ious and other teachers, and aid in agricultural labors. 
The effort was worse than a failure—it was extermina- 
tion! There were fifteen hundred upon the reservation 
in 1857-8-9. In 1871-2 there were about two thousand. 
To-day there are, at the outside, not more than six 
hundred, while some who know pretty well what the 
number is avow that there are not over three hundred, 
and these are going rapidly. Why not? They ae 
paupers, ina starving and freezing condition, most of 
them, and in a few years they will have disappeared 
entirely. The sin-cursed county of Isabella, State of 
Michigan, will then be free from ‘‘the —— Injuns,” 
but it will bear a load of crime that should make ita 
byword, a hissing, and a scorn as long as the sense of 
honesty remains in the human heart. 

East Sacrnaw, Mich. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
PROFIT-SHARING. 


NDER the present industrial system the laborer 

has no share in the profits of industry ; the capi- 

talist takes it all. The labor problem will not be solved 

unti! the profits are divided between the two. No 

increase of wages, lessened hours, diminished number of 

laborers, or system of arbitration will serve as a perma- 

nent pacification. These may mitigate the injustice; 

but they will not cure it. The workingman is entitled 
to a share in the profits. 

Does the reader say that the laborer already has a 
share in the profits? that bis wages are his share, and 
that the only way to ascertain what is the share justly 
due to the laborer is the price of labor in an open market ? 
The answer is that wages are not a share of profits at all. 
Neither is interest. There is no profit till wages and 
interest are both paid. Then profit begins; and of that 
profit the laborer has no share. The profit of any indus- 
try is the market value of the article produced over and 
above what it costs to produce it. If it costs more to 
produce it than the article is worth in the market, there 
isa loss. The workingman under a wages system shares 
in neither the profits nor the losses of his industry. He 











is a servant ; he will not be content until he is a partner ; 
and he ought not to be content with anything less than 
partnership. ; 

To make a pair of shoes two things are necessary— 
tools and a workman. The workman must live, or he 
cannot make the shoes. His subsistence while he is 
making them is therefore a necessary part of the cost of 
the shoes. He must have tools; but one pair of shoes 
need not pay the cost of making the tools, any more than 
it need pay for the cost of making the workman. The 
cost of the tools is properly divided among all the shoes 
which one set of tools will make. The cost of making 
a pair of shoes, then, is sufficient wages to enable the 
workman to live, and sufficient money to enable the 
capitalist or tool-owner to furnish tools and keep them 
in repair. If the pair of shoes !s worth more than these 
two sums, there is a profit. If it is worth less, there isa 
loss. Under the present system the capitalist, or tool- 
owner, pays the cost of the tools, the repair of the tools, 
and the subsistence of the workman, and pockets all the 
profit and bears all the loss. Is there any reason why 
the profit and the loss should not be shared between the 
two? Ifso, what isthe reason? Whyshould the man 
who furnishes the tools take all the profit, any more than 
the man who furnishes all the labor ? 

The author is a Jaborer ; the publisher {is a capitalist. 
It is very rarely the case that the publisher furnishes the 
literary labor, or the author the necessary capital. In the 
last century the author was a wage worker. He wrote 
his book, and carried it to the capitalist to be printed. 
The price was cetermined by the literary labor market. 
The publisher bought his labor wherever he could get 
it most cheaply. As a result, the author lived in an attic 
on oatmeal or bread and water, and when he could not 
find s capitalist to take his labor he went to the debtors’ 
prison. Thackeray gives a dismal picture of the con- 
dition of the literary laborer in that epoch. By what 
process of peaceful revolution I know not, the relation 
between author and publisher, Ii‘erary laborer and 
literary capitalist, has been converted into one of profit- 
sharing. The novelist writes his story ; the publisher 
prints and puts it on the market, and pays the author a 
certain percentage of the profits. If the book hasa large 
sale, the author gets a large return ; if a small sale, he 
gets asmall return. This remuneration automatically 
increases and diminishes with the market value of the 
product of his industry. This fs profit-sharing. It is 
worthy of note that the relations between author and 
publisher afford a curious illustration of the effect of 
profit sharing in producing a spirit of honor and of 
absolute confidence. The author is wholly dependent 
on the publisher’s statement of the number of copies sold 
for his knowledge of his rights. He has no access to the 
publisher’s books, and probably could not understand 
them if he had. But in all my experience of publishing 
and acquaintance with authors, extending now through 
many years, I have heard of but one case of attempting 
to deprive an author of his just share of the profits of 
the common venture. Is there any reason why a shoe 
factory should not apply the same principle, and give 
the factory laborer a percentage of the profits derived 
from the sale of the products of the factory? Except 
that the capitalist naturally prefers to keepall the profits 
himself ? 

It is impracticable ? Let us see if it is impracticable. 

Four or five years ago the Century Company was 
formed. Mr. Roswell Smith organized it and became 
its head. The company purchased the “Scribner's 
Magazine” from Scribner & Co., and rechristened it 
‘“‘The Century Magazine.” At the same time Mr. 
Roswell Smith put into effect a long-cherished pur- 
pose ; he introduced profit-sharing. He set aside cer- 
tain shares of stock, resolved that the profits from that 
stock should be paid over to the employees on whose 
fidelity, energy, and skill the publications of the Cent- 
ury Company must partly depend for success. From that 
day to this a dividend has been pald every year to the 
employees of the company, from the lowest to the high- 
est, proportionate to their service, as the value of that 
is indicated by their wages. This is profit-sharing in 
its simplest form. There is no pledge or promise given 
to the employees. The giving of a dividend is no part 
of the contract. It is a bonus. No employee has any 
legal claim on the company for it. The result has been 
in every sense of the term a success. It has stimu- 
lated an esprit de corps, an enthusiasm of service, which 
only personal identification with and interest in a work 
can possibly give. That this cause hus contributed to the 
unexampled success of the Century Company’s publica- 
tions is not doubted by any one who fs familiar with the 
interior history of the organization. It is true that this 
success would not have been achieved if there had not 
been genius at the head both te effect the organization 
and to direct it. But it is also true that the inaugura- 
tion of profit-sharing was one evidence of that genius, 
Is there any reason why any mill, shop, mine, factory, 
or railroad which earns over six per cent. on its invested 
capital ahould not give a bonus or share of its profits to 
the men who have helped tomake them? I cansee but 


one reason : that the capitalist prefers to keep all the 





profits himself. It is a case of what the theologians 
would call moral inability. 

This, as [ have said, is profit-sharing in its simplest 
form. Itisnotorganic. Its continuance depends upon 
the continuance of the policy of good-will which the 
head of the house has inaugurated ; it might easily de. 
pend on his life, or on his personal ability or faclination 
to persist in it. There lies before me as I write a re- 
markable paper dated ‘‘ Office of New England Granite 
Works, Hartford, Conn., January 4, 1886,” and ad- 
dressed by J. G. Batterson, the President of that com- 
pany, to James Gourlay, Esq., the Superintendent of 
the works at Westerly, R. I. This paper outlines a 
pian of profit-sharing which that company have decided 
to introduce into their works, It differs from the profit- 
sharing {utroduced into the Century Company in being 
made organic and being constituted the basis of the 
contract between the capitalists and the workingmen. 
The paper is too long to quote in full ; nor is it necessary 
for my purpose, which {is simply to illustrate what profit. 
sharing is and how it may be introduced. From and 
after January 1, 1886, on all orders executed at the 
Granite Works Quarry, labor and capital are to share in 
the profits, but of the gross receipts first the wages of 
all the men employed shall be paid ; next, all business 
expenses, including legal interest on the capital actually 
invested ; the balance remaining at the end of the year 
is to be treated as profits, and divided into three equal 
sums, one-third paid to the laborers in the ratio of their 
labor, one-third to the stockholders, and one-third toa 
guarantee fund to which shall be charged all losses. A 
competent accountant, to be selected by the parties in 
interest, is to examine the books and certify that the 
profits have been fairly and accurately determined 
upon. No workman whols discharged for misbehavior, 
or who leaves without consent of the company, is to be 
entitled to a share in the profits, but no workman is to 
be deprived of his share by arbitrary discharge, or be- 
cause he is discharged for want of orders sufficient to 
furnish employment for all the hands. The control of 
the business remains in the hands of the stockhoiders. 
It is truly eaid that ‘‘men who are employed every 
day in mechanical Jabor cannot watch the markets, or 
possess that aptitude for business management on a 
large scale which is requisite to success,” ! 

It may indeed be said that this is as yet an untried 
experiment, and that untried experiments prove noth- 
ing. Thatistrue. Butif no one will try an untried 
experiment, how can anything be ever proved? We 
should still ride in four horse coaches and sail in sloops 
if Stevenson and Fulton had not been willing to try what 
were in their time untried experiments. Moreover, 
experiment is not needed to prove justice. Profit- 
sharing as proposed by Mr. Batterson is just. If not, 
why not? Why should the capitalist take all the profits 
of industry? Whether Mr. Batterson’s method of 
securing profit-sharing is the best method is the only 
question which experiment has to answer. That this is 
a question he himself recognizes : ‘‘ Whether my propo- 
sitions are practicable,” he says, ‘‘remains to be seen.” 
But if the end he seeks is just, and the method proves 
impracticable, this will be a reason, not for abandoning 
the end, but for trying another method. 

There are undoubtedly difficulties in the way of sub 
stituting profit-sharing for the wages system as the basis 
of future industry. This change is for the interest of 
the wage worker, but he has not the ability to introduce 
it. It is in the power of the capitalist, but he supposes 
it to be against his pecuniary interest. Any reform the 
employer may propose is certain to meet with opposition 
from the ignorance and prejudice of those who are to be 
bettered by it. Any reform the laborer may propose is 
sure to be met with opposition from the varied interests 
of the capitalists. The long-ccntinued hostility between 
classes cannot be transmuted into confidence and good- 
will instantly. It requires a considerable process of 
evolution before the lion and the lamb can lie down 
together. But when was difficulty in the way of reform 
any reason for not attempting the reformation ? 1t was 
difficult to substitute Christianity for paganism ; indi- 
vidual liberty for the Papal hierarchy ; parliamentary 
and popular government for absolutism ; free labor for 
the slave system ; and it will be difficult to transform an 
industrial system from one of master and servant to one 





1 Mr. Batterson adds in two sentences the objection to the 
wages system and the advantage of a profit-sharing system. in 
which he admirably states the principles for which Iam arguing. 
and re-enforces them from the point of view of a successful 
business man: “ With the results of a long experience before 
me, I am convinced that the payment of fixed wages to a large 
number of men carries with it no inspiring motive to the attain- 
ment of a high standard of excellence either as to the quantity 
or quality of their productions. . . . I believe most thoroughly 
in the efficacy of individual interest as the only available stimu- 
lus to natural ambition and the best results buth to capital and 
labor. When the interests of both capital and labor are made 
identical and well balanced, I believe the conflict between them 
will cease, and both will be the gainers thereby.” There are 
details as to the working out of Mr. Batterson’s plan which 
would be of interest and value to any employer proposing to 
inaugurate profit-sharing, but they are not necessary to my pur- 
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of partnership. But is it just? There are nearly or 
quite four million men and women employed in this 
country in mines and manufactories. Most of them get 
a bare subsistence from their work, and receive no share 
of the profits of their industry. Is that just? The 
wealth of the country has, according to Mr. Blaine, in- 
creased in twenty-five years from $14,000,000,000 to 
$44,000,000,000. Almost the whole of this increase 
has gone into the hands of the tool-owners. Is that 
just? If it is right that the laborer should share in the 
profits of his labor, it is practicable ; for righteousness 
is always practicable. That actual history has proved 
profit-sharing in industry practicable I shall attempt to 
show in a fuwure article. L. A. 








OUTSIDE THE WORLD. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
| i 


FAME, 


HAVE been living for a few days in a village, and 

find my mind exercised with the question whether 
local esteem is not more conducive to real happiness than 
a national or a general reputation. Of course I am not 
the first who has thought in this wise. In my village, 
Tennyson, Gladstone, Bismarck, are as distant stars 
compared with the village doctor, the clergyman, or my 
dilettante friend who writes for the magazines and reads 
his essays at the local institute, These men and the two 
‘resident gentry” of the village enjoy a local reputa- 
tation among their fellows which warms them daily. 
They are in evidence all the time, and I am inclined to 
agree with the melancholy sage who questions ‘‘ whether 
many an unlettered peasant who is forgotten as soon as 
dead has not more enjoyment crowded into the brief 
space of life than is usually allotted to those whose ce- 
lebrity is immortal.” What rest, for example, there 
must be in not caring much about what is going on; in 
leaving the civic or national fight to others ; in knowing 
that if you do not goto my Lord Tom Noddy’s party 
you will not be missed ; in feeling that if Snooks, of 
the ‘‘ Social Critic,” leaves your name out of the list of 
distinguished guests it is not from jealousy, but because 
you are nobody ; in the knowledge that you have no 
responsibilities except to your own immediate humble 
village circle ; and being enabled unobtrusively to culti- 
vate your mind in your own way, to travel when you 
pleace and where, without being interviewed, and gen- 
erally to glide down the stream of life without salutes 
from the shore, and to drop at last into the sea without 
ceremony and without regret ! 


|i 
‘WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS.” 


‘‘Mr. Gladstone ?” said a villager to me, between the 
pauses of grinding a knife on a stone, that looked as old 
as it really was—‘' oh, he be the feller that promised a 
cow and a field for our votes! No, I never heard cn 
him afore, and don’t expect to again, any more than any 
cheap Jack as comes here now and again and sells us 
soft tools as bends or breaks on first trial.” 

** Have you ever seen the Queen ?” 

“Not I.” 

‘* Don’t you want to ?” 

‘* Not as I knows on.” 

‘* The Prince ?” 

‘**T seen him.” 

**Oh, indeed !” 

‘* Yes, when I was beating Lord Altamont’s covers, at 
pheasant shootin’.” 

‘‘ Well, what did you think of him ?” 

‘‘Shouldn’t ’a’ known he were a Prince. 
Squire Jones could shoot his head off.” 

‘* You thought he was a better shot, eh ?” 

‘Should think I did.” 

‘* Ever been to London ?” 

*o.* 

‘* Want to go ?” 

‘* Not as I knows on.” 

** You are a good shot ?” 

‘*T reckon so.” 

‘Wouldn't mind backing yourself against the 
Prince ?” 

**T would be no good.” 

“Why ?” 

*«’Cos I'd have to let him win.” 

** How is that ?” 

‘* Why, Squire Jones had a reg’lar row with Lord 
Altamont, because he claimed his shots.” 

‘* How do you mean ?” 

‘*Why, Squire never missed, Prince did, and Jones’s 
birds had to be counted as falling to Prince’s gun, and 
Squire was mad; and we all says as Squire was right, 
but seéms as it’s a rule you mustn’t beat a prince.” 

‘* Have you a good time here ?” 

** Don’t know.” 

‘*I mean, are you happy ?” 

‘*T reckon 80.” 

‘* Happier for having a vote ?” 


I thout 


‘*No; you can naither ate or drink it, and it cost me 
half a day’s work to go and make my cross to paper, 
and then they wouldn’t let me vote for man as I 
wanted.” 

‘* You can’t write, then ?” 

RO," 

‘* So you had to say right out at the polling booth for 
whom you voted ?” 

Fen, 

‘* And who did you name ?” 

‘Why, Squire Jones.” 

‘*But he was not a candidate.” 

‘*So they said.” 

‘* What did you do, then ?” 

‘‘Why I named master, Farmer Brown.” 

‘But neither was he a candidate.” 

‘*So they sald, and sol says, well, then, I’ll give it 
to yon chap with a squint in his eye, meaning feller as 
was sittin’ ata desk, and they said I was a fool, and I 
said there was as many other fools about, but I wasn’t 
fool enough to vote for gabbing chap from London, as 
nobody ever heard on afore, and I didn’t believe as he 
owned even a jackass, much less a cow and three acres 
—and what’s a cow and three acres among a whole 
county ? So I chucked vote at ’em, and what they did 
with it I neither knows nor cares.” 


Ill. 


GOD MADE THE COUNTRY, MAN MADE THE TOWN, 


Such a dear old moss-grown village, this scene of 
Lord Altamont’s shooting! There was no polling- 
booth in the village ; the voters were swallowed up ina 
county division four miles off. It was sheltered by 
tree-covered hills, behind one of which is Lord Alta- 
mont’s estate and pheasant covers. Letters were de- 
livered once a day, and the morning newspapers came 
at night; London was but an echo. It seemed to me 
almost as far away as it was one summer when I sat in 
a boat by the shore of Long Island in a bay whose 
waters joined those of New York Sound. But the 
trees were green there, and there were wild flowers in 
the forest, and zome chorus singers were amusing them- 
selves on a yacht at anchor, and I thought of English 
lakes and rivers ever so faraway. But in this village it 
was winter. There were frosty crystals on the trees, 
the roads were bard, but there was a blue sky, and 
rooks were cawing on the trees by the church. To-day 
Iam in London. Last week 1 was drinking hot ale in 
the local inn, with its bright pewter cups, its old oak 
chests, its seventeenth century clock, and its buxom 
nineteenth century landlady. Last week literally out- 
side the world, this week in it; last week the country 
that God made, this week the town that man made— 
and what a town! All wind and slush and rain and 
fog and gloom! We never have had such a wet, sod- 
dened time since London was London. It is wonder 
ful that anybody has any spirit left in him to take an 
interest in anything. 

III. 


‘*FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 


And yet here is London all in a fuss about the open- 
ing of Parliament, the annexation of Burmah, the pro- 
posed German loan to China, the defeat of the Arabs on 
the Nile, the Irish question, the Eastern question, the 
Fair Trade question, and no end cf other questions. I 
have had ten different private versions of what is going 
to happen in Parliament, two special tips concerning 
B!smarck’s attempt to nibble the army and railway 
trade of China; and I find myself envying the illiter- 
ate voter grinding a hay-knife in that quiet farmyard 
in the village beyond the hills and faraway. We have 
no settlements that are days and weeks distant from civ- 
ilization, as you have in America; but I think I can 
quite realize the sensation with which they welcome and 
receive their packets of literature from the great cities— 
their ‘‘ Century,” ‘‘ Harper's,” their ‘‘ Atlantic,” their 
‘* Posts” and ‘‘ Times” and ‘‘ Expresses,” and their occa- 
sional parcels of bocks. I can see the stage come tear- 
ing into the one street of the little settlement; I can im- 
agine myself a listener to the driver's latest news, his 
account of the robbery of the Laketown stage and the 
futile chase of the banditti; and I can see myself retir- 
ing toashady corner of my natty frame house, and 
quietly wading through my magazines, books, and 
papers. Doany of you know a little book by Robert 
Louis Stevenson? It is called ‘‘The Silverado Squat- 
ters.” I hsve recommended it to several friends, but 
they one and all pronounce it both unintelligible and 
dull; but they none of them know America. I think 
the descrip:ion of Silverado unique. Now a picturesque 
wreck with a single family inhabiting the mining and 
assayer’s Offices, which they have patched up and fitted 
with rugs and bedding and chairs and carpets, that are 
made dainty by a gentle woman’s hand, Silverado was 
once the busiest little mining town you ever saw—a pop- 
ulation of a thousand, the engine in full blast, the mill 
newly erected; nothing going but champagne, and 
hope the order of the day. Ninety thousand dollars 





came out; a hundred and forty thousand were put 


in, making a net loss of fifty thousand. In the last 
days the champagne ceased to flow; Silverado began 
to wither in the branch before it was cut at the 
root. A last shot knocked over the stove and made that 
very hole in the roof of the present squatter’s house, 
through which the sun is now making its way to glim- 
mer on a stream of water which has been coaxed 
through a ruined fire-court. ‘‘ A noisy Jast shot, to in 
augurate the days of silence.” We have in Eugland 
deserted lead and tin mines up in North Wales, among 
the Plinlimmon Mountains, where the Severn rises—the 
Sabrina of the classic myths ; but nothing like the lonely 
out-of-the-world spot where the squatters rested, near 
Silverado—no neighbors except at the Toll House, a 
mile or two away, and in the little one-street town in the 
valley, whither the squatters went to gossip and meet 
the stage. Think of the delight, I say, of the book par 
cel from the distant city. No magician could provide a 
better treat. A new story by Howells, a fresh volume 
from Mark Twain, anew novel of English life, some 
chapter of Ruskin’s biography, a voiume of dafoty 
essays by an anonymous author, anew poem by Tenny- 
son, 4 scholarly address by Lowell, a packet of miscel- 
laneous magazines, and a bundle of Sunday papers, full 
of literary chat, and with social and artistic gossip from 
Loadon! You thank heaven that the Silverado house 
is outside the world; and with the American divine 
(James Freeman Clarke), you also ‘“‘thank God for 
Books |” 
“* Give me a nook and a book, 
And let the proud world spin round ; 
Let it scramble by hook or by crook 
For wealth or a name with a sound. 
You are welcome to ambie your ways, 
Aspirers to place or to glory ; 
May big beils jangle your praise, 
And golden pens blazon your story ! 
For me, let me dweil in my nook, 
Here by the curve of this brook, 
That croons to the tune of my book, 
Whose melody wafts me forever 
On the waves of an unseen river.”’ 
JoserpH HaTTOon, 
Lonvon. 


THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE.’ 
By JEANNETTE H. WaLworrua. 
XL 
CONTRASTS, 


HE Tievina 1amily grouped about the gallery pre- 

sented a cozy contrast to the home the Major had 
just left, and about which he had been ruminating un- 
comfortably. Reclining luxuriously in the netted ham- 
movk, swung diagonally across one end of the gallery, 
was Mr. Suuthmead, his siightly bald head bared to the 
evening breeze, taking his ease and his evening smoke ; 
Mrs. Southmead, handsome, indolent, urbane, sat near 
him, swayiag a huge palme to fan lazily for their united 
benefit. Ursula was talking to Carl, whose curly head 
lay close against her cheek, as he leaned over her shoul- 
der. Fred’s flute, which was rather a melancholy in- 
strument, sent iis dolorous notes out through the opened 
parlor windows to compete with the brisk yoddling of 
a mocking-bird close by. Tne lighted lamp on the hall 
table gave the group to the Major's leisurely inspection 
as he came up the dusky walk, seeing, but unseen. 

**Qnoe would think there was no such thing as levees, 
or booming rivers, or possible inundations, if one’s im- 
pressions were to be gathered in this serene presence,” 
he said, sending his cheerful voice ahead of him by a 
lew steps; then, mounting the steps, and waiving the 
ceremony of a general hand-shaking, he took a vacant 
chair by Mrs. Stanhope’s side. 

‘These presence, more correctly !” says Mr. South- 
mead, assuming an uneasy sitting posture in the sway- 
ing hammock as a concession to his guest. ‘‘ This is 
my home, Denny. The supremacy of the feminine ele- 
ment in this household dve3 not permit me to make 
very frequent use of that little possessive pronoun in the 
singular number. But, I repeat, this is my home. In 
it thou shalt do no manner of work, thou, nor thy wife, 
nor thy niece, nor the stranger that is within thy gates. 
Have a cigar! Carl, you rogue, bring the Major a 
match,” 

“If the entire decalogue consulted human fallibility 
to the extent the command for rest does, we should ap- 
proach nearer perfection than we are likely to do at our 
present rate of progress,” the Major answers, scratching 
the match Carl has biought him on the floor, and illu 
minatlig his face for a second as he applies it to his 
cigar. 

‘** You will let Carl take your hat and whip, Major 
Denvy, and remain to tea with us, L hope. I am quite 
sure Mr, Southmead desires it.” 

Mrs. Southmead’s hospitality was extended in that voice 
of cool dignity she reserved especially for intercourse with 
the new man at Rossmere. She had not yet quite gained 
free absolution from herself for being on such apparently 
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friendly terms with their mortal foo. She preferred 
reserving to herself the privilege of saying, ‘I told you 
so,” in case he should suddenly develop any of those 
vicious tendencies which she was morally sure must be 
latent in every Yankee breast. She was prepared to suy 
on a moment’s notice, ‘‘ You know I never did thor- 
oughly indorse the man.” And the Major was humor- 
ously aware of her guileful attitude, But "Sula did 
thoroughly ‘‘indorse the man,” so it was without any 
mental reservation that she touched over and warmed 
up this invitation. 

‘*T hope you won’t consider it a hardship to keep 
Uncle George in countenance during his lazy hour. 
You must find your duties of genera: supervision of all 
the levee forces tiresome in the extreme. We expend a 
great deal of pity on you here at Tievina.” 

‘**T should like extremely to retain your sympathy by 
pleading exhaustion,” he said, ‘‘ but I am afraid I can’t 
conscientiously. I really enjoy the life of constant 
activity I am forced to lead. I do n»t feel in the lesst 
fatigued, and if it were not for the grave uncertainty of 
our situation I should even enjoy the soupcon cf dan- 
ger that flavors our daily experiences just now.” 

** Soupcon, indeed |” Mrs. Southmead says, dolor- 
ously. ‘*If the levee goes this time I shall never under- 
take to have a garden or raise poultry again. My past 
experience of raising spring chickens in a wagon-bed 
hoisted on to high trestles, and of diving for submerged 
radishes and lettuce, is too agonizingly fresh in my 
memory as yet. And there is Carl,” she adds, contem- 
platively. as if the boy were quite secondary to the rad- 
ishes ; ‘‘ it keeps one person busy fishing him out of the 
water and drying him off. I do hope, Major Denny, 
you are keeping everybody well up to the mark. I 
have always contended that supineness on the part of 
the white men and stupidity on the part of the darkeys 
has bad much more to do with our past misfortunes 
than Providence. It is all very well to fold one’s hands 
and Jay everything on Providence !” 

“Denny,” says Mr. Southmead, with a laugh, ‘“‘if 
you don’t prove yourself more than a match for Provl- 
dence and the Mississippi River combined, your reputa- 
tion will be in tatters. ‘Supineness’ and ‘ stupidity’ 
will be adjectives altogether inadequate to your deserts. 
You're a second Atlas, man, with only the difference be- 
tween a solid and liquid world between your burdens. 
By the way, where is your shadow this evening ? your 
friend Craycraft? Do you know my women folks have 
discovered a marked resemblance between you and your 
friend. Can’t say that I see any. Why didn’t you 
fetch him along? The friends of our friends are our 
friends, you know. Hope he isn’t waiting for a special 
invitation. Carl, go hurry up supper, you rogue.” 

Mr. Southmead’s habit of saying his say out without 
any paure or reference to questions to be answered 
proved of inestimable service in the present instance. 
The Major's face flushed painfully. Fortunately, the 
darkness concealed that. He abhorred deceit in any 
and every one of its manifold manifestations. Manton 
had once been in imminent danger of going to the pent- 
tentiary of New York State as a defaulter. He, Stir- 
ling, had impoverished himself to ward off the disgrace 
and to send him to Europe. He had returned as Man- 
ton Craycraft, which was really his name with the 
Denny dropped. If Stirling could have had his way, 
his brother would never have come back. As it was, 
no good could come of stripping off his disguire, and 
much harm might accrue. Mrs. Southmead, with that 
keenness of observation which is so often a marked 
characteristic in women whose minds never soar into 
the realm of abstract justice, took note of the unusual 
delay in the Major's response and the constraint in his 
voice when it finally came. 

“IT Jeft him at Squire Thora’s. The old gentleman 
seemed really in need of assistance this afternoon, and 
asked Craycraft to stay. I was drawing a contrast,” he 
continued, rather hurriedly, ‘‘as I came up the walk 
there, between this home and that one. You all looked 
so cozy and united, and—like a family, in short. There 
we found the old man asleep on an iron lounge, which 
seemed scarcely more rigid than his own features in 
slumber. The house was silent and dark, and pres- 
ently, when Mrs. Thorn did come out, she was s0 white 
and still and grave that, without much effort of imagi- 
pation, one covld fancy her slowly petrifying, to be in 
keeping with the rigid conditions of her life.” 

** She would result in a very beautiful piece of statu- 
ary,” says Ursula, accepting his fancy and compliment- 
ing Mrs. Thorn through it. 

** Yes ; she is very handsome. 
two opinions about that.” 

A sudden inspiration seized upon Major Denny. 
Why should he not make this sweet woman by his side, 
to whom his own heart went out with tender apprecia- 
tion every time they came in contact, an unconscious 
coadjutor in his self-constituted guardianship of the 
Squire's wife from a nameless vague danger? There 
was a chivairic determination in his heart to ward off 
from that lovely woman at Thorndale the possibility of 
more trouble. in spite of him, Manton had established 
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himself at Thorndale. There Stirling was quite sure he 
would cling. The gossiping proclivities of a small 
country neighborhood were something to be dreaded 
and warded off vigorously. He turned to Sula with 
the eagerness of a suddenly conceived desire {n his 
voice : 

“‘ She is also a very lonely woman. It would be in 
keeping with your reputation for charity, Mrs. Stanhope, 
if you would bestow as much time and attention on her as 
possible. I am sure she is appreciative. She speaks 
gratefully of the efforts you and Mrs. Southmead have 
already made in her behalf.” 

“She may well call it an effort,” Mrs. Southmead 
groans, at memory of that ride to Thorndale. ‘* My back 
aches yet from it.” 

‘Bula seemed strangely unresponsive, for her. He 
asked, bluntly, ‘‘ Do you not like what you have seen of 
her ?” 

‘If you think { can be of any sérvice to Mrs. Thorn, 
I will gladly exert myself in her behalf. You know she 
does not invite intimacy.” Then, more warmly: ‘‘I 
would like her very much if she would let me. I con- 
fess her union with Squire Thorn has something abso- 
lutely repulsive in it forme. But she knows best why 
she married him.” 

‘At risk of being considered a newsmonger, I will tell 
you what I have heard.” And the Major told the story 
of Agnes’s brother, his salvation by the Squire on the 
condition of her mighty sacrifice. Who knew better 
than he how to feel for one whose entire life was warped 
by the ill doing of a brother ? 

‘*It was nobly done,” said Mr. Southmead, as the 
Major concluded his story. ‘‘By George! the spirit of 
self-abnegation in women is marvelous !” 

‘* It was unselfishly done,” says Sula, slowly, ‘‘ but—”’ 

‘‘But what ?” the Major asks, curious to know more 
of the ethics held by this gentle, reticent woman. 

** Not well done,” she concluded, eagerly. ‘‘I pity 
her very much.” 

‘* Well, if she committed a crime in marrying the 
Squire from such motives,” says Mrs. Southmead, de- 
cisively, ‘‘she is being punished more promptly than 
criminals generally are. There’s the tea-bell at last.” 

‘*Perhaps you will not mind riding over to Thorn- 
dale with me to-morrow,” says the Major, rather insist- 
ently, as he walks by ‘Sula’s side toward the dining- 
room. 

‘*I should quite like to,” she answered, ‘‘ only we 
have but the one riding horse now, and Uncle George 
keeps him constantly under the saddle.” 

‘‘T think I can give you a better mount than Roxy, 
anyhow.” 

‘* What's thatabout Roxy ?” Mr. Southmead turns on 
him ian warm defense of his pet animal, and the talk 
branches from that horse to horses in general, which is a 
never-failing topic with a Southern man. 

“Sula,” says Mrs. Southmead, mysteriously, as, soon 
after tea, the Major takes his leave, and Mr. Southmead 
walks down to the gate to see him off, hospitably, ‘‘I 
hope some of these days to get a little credit for discrim. 
ination. Did you notice that man’s embarrassment 
about his friend Craycraft ?” 

Sula reluctantly admitted that she had noticed a 
slight hesitation about his reply. ‘‘ But what then ?” 
she asks, tartly, for her. 

“There is something wrong,” Mrs. Southmead says, 
exultingly—‘‘ a mystery somewhere! I’ve never felt 
quite sureof him. He isa Yankee!’ Which was quite 
as if she had said, No good thing can abide therein ! 

’*Sula turned away celdly. She had no patience with 
nor words for such an unreasoning and unreasonable 
spirit as this. It was not to be combated. 


XII. 
A HIT IN THE DARK, 


Squire Thorn’s prediction that it would likely 
blow ‘‘ big guns” that night seemed destined to literal 
fulfillment, and, as they sat around the supper-table, 
which, out of compliment to ‘‘ w'ite folks company,” 
Aunt Lucy had sadly overloaded with badly cooked 
and indigestible dishes, with the wind whistling in 
through the unceiled weather-boards, setting the lamp 
flame all a flutter, Mr. Craycraft complimented him on 
his weather wisdom. 

** All the more reason,” says the Squire, hospitably 
piling a poached egg on top of the heap of fried Irish 
potatoes he had rather autocratically helped his guest 
to, “‘why you should fortify yourself well before 
facing the blizzard. We've got to do sentinel duty at 
the big ditch by my gin to-night. The levee ’crost it is 
pretty well soaked now. Them devils on ‘’other side of 
the lake are just as likeas not to pick out to-night for 
cuttin’ the levee.” 

“I should think it would take an unusually fearless 
person to venture across the lake in a skiff to-night. 
Toe waves are white capped and furious,” Agnes says, 
studiously glancing away from Manton’s plate after 
having caught his look of amused dismay at the task set 
him by the Squire. 

** I s’pose it does look sort of scary to a woman, but 








if I had a ill turn to serve anybody I’d as soon, and a 
little sooner, cross the Jake right now as any other 
time.” The Squire finished his coffee audibly, and 
turned his attention paternally upon Manton. 

“Make out your supper, man! don’t eat ke a bird. 
You've got a jolly rough night ahead of you. I think 
after this one experience you're likely to beg off. But 
you are in for it this time.” 

‘Thanks |” sald Manton. ‘‘1 feel fully equal to the 
night. With Mrs. Thorn’s permission I will smoke a 
cigar before we start,” and he pushed his chair back 
from the table. Agaes watched the two men making 
their preparations for the night with a feeling of help- 
less resentment at the cool insolence of this man who 
had forced his presence upon her, and yet, by his seem- 
ing absorption in her husband and his affairs, left her 
powerless to banish him. She seemed but the merest 
domestic adjunct to the Squire, in her guest’s appre- 
hension. 

The men got into their mackintoshes and rubber over 
alls, took each a Jantern and a box of matches, and 
were equipped for the night. The Squire filled his 
short, brilerwood pipe with strong plug tobacco, and 
complacently puffed it in company of Manton’s fra 
grant Havana. As they opened the front door a fierce 
gust of wind swept in upon them, accompanied by a 
blinding dash of rain. The Squire’s lantern was ex. 
tinguished by it. Mavton knelt on the gallery floor to 
relight it, holding his hat between the wind and the 
flickering mat th. 

‘‘ How beautiful his head is !” Agnes thought, stand- 
ing by her husband’s side and looking down upon the 
close, clicging brown wave of hair that surmounted the 
young man’s head. With a sudden remorseful impulse 
she laid her hand upon the Squire’s shoulder. 

‘* This is a fearful night for ycu to be out. Cannot 
you delegate your duties to Mr. Craycraft and to Jim 
Doakes? You can trust Jim.” 

‘* Jim’s got his work Jaid out closter at home,” the 
old man said, in a voice made unusually mild by this 
unexpected display of wifely interest. ‘I ain’t a-goin’ 
to forget that I ve got a wife to look after as well as a 
levee. Jim’s better than a dozen watch-dogs. I’ve 
give him orders not te leave the house to night except for 
a turn on the levee in front out yonder, from the old 
sycamore tree down to the chain gate. The levee’s 
all ri:ht as a trivit long my front, Craycraft, but there’s 
niggers on the Rowan place, just acrost the lake, that 
would think they was a-doin’ the Lord a good service 
by slippin’ over and takin’ a slice out of my levee to. 
night. Rowan ain’t none too good to do it himself, only 
he'd be afeard of ketchin’ cold, so he’d send some of his 
folks.” 

‘Is Jim armed ?” Craycraft asked, pulling the collar 
of his rubber coat well up about his ears. 

** With nothin’ but a good stout club. I’d as soon think 
of armin’ a mule with a pistol as Jim. He'd blow his 
own brains out by way of practicin’ the use of it.” 

“Then he'd only be dangerous at close range! Pretty 
dark out yonder, isn’t it?” 

Manton laughed, and boldly led the way out into the 
wet and blustering night. The Squire, bracing himself 
against the plunge by pulling down the soft brim of his 
felt hat, and making sure of all the buttons on his mack. 
intosh, followed, with a step quite as determined, {if not 
80 springy. Agnes could hear them sloppily making 
their way through the rain-drenched yard ; could hear 
them speak to each other in voices raised high to sult 
the uproar of the storm and the dismal swish-swash of 
the wind-lashed waves as they broke against the resisting 
levee. She knew by the glimmer of Manton’s cigar 
when he turned to latch the gate behind them. Then 
her husband's voice came harshly back to her through 
vbe turbulent night. 

‘If you get scared while Jim’s out o’ sight, Agnes, 
there’s a loaded pistol in the writin’-desk drawer that 
may sorter comfort you.” 

She sent no answer back through the bluster of the 
night. 

**Can she use it ?” Manton asked, swinging his lantern 
in search of mud-holes. 

‘She can do ’most anything she’s made up her mind 
to do.” The Squire’s answer came in laborious gasps, 
for what with the rude dashing of the -ain in his face, 
and the effort of walking against the wind under Man- 
ton’s brisk leadership, his breath was being used up 
most extravagantly. ‘‘ She’s got the pluck of forty wild- 
cats,” he added, boastfully. 

** You areeither a very lucky or a very unlucky man, 
then,” says Craycraft, with a laugh. Then they swung 
around a bend in the road, and the friendly gleam of 
their lanterns was lost to the watcher on the gallery. 
She was left alone, surrounded by impenetrable dark- 
ness and gloom. Sie was not conscious of feeling 
either afraid or lonesome. On the contrary, she felt 
strangely at one with the tempestuous night. The rain 
dashed with such a free sweep across the unsheltered 
veranda that she was driven indoors to escape it. She 
could not read. The tumult without and within was 
too real for such mild distraction. She placed her chair 
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just within the open doorway, where, by the aid of an 
occasional flash of lightning, she could locate the gate, 
the fence, the dripping cedars, and the angry, surging 
lake beyond. It was as if memory would give back 
some old familiar possession for a fleet glance, then 
Nothing seemed real or 
abiding but the impenetrable blackness of the night. As 
amore than usually vivid flash gave the storm-beaten 
yard to her for another brief glimpse, she saw a tall 
form advancing toward her from the gate with long 
strides ; the head was bowed to meet the wind, and the 
arms were tightly folded over the bosom of a ragged, 
buttonless coat. In spite of herself, Agnes’s voice 
sounded a trifle nervous as she called out : 
“Is that you, Jim ?” 

‘‘ Yes, me, missy. Is yer done gim’me up ? 
lonesome lak, ain’t yer, missy ?” 

The tall, lank form loomed up before her in the dark- 
ness, a8, with much stamping of his rain-soaked shoes, 
Jim mounted the steps; the rongh, kindly voice came 
to her almost from an invisible source. Only the voice 
of a freedman, but laden with sympathetic kindness 
that sprang from a heart full of humble and loyal affec- 
tion for her. The woman who had borne so much with 
dry-eyed fortitude that day broke out into convulsive 
and uncontrollable sobs at the simple question. 

Jim’s voice was full of distress and sympathy as he 
sald : 

‘*You ain't skeered now, missy, is you? Jim ’d ben 
here ‘fore now, but I’se ben havin’ my eyes skint fur a 
skiff full er dem raskilly Rowan niggers tudder side de 
lake. I mistrusses’em. I does mistrus’, dat I does. I 
‘lows ef dey knows w’at’s good fur dey wholesome, 
dey’li keep der own side de lake. But I ain’ gwine 
leave you no mo’ t’night, dat I ain’.” . 

Jim settled himself ou the floor of the gallery with as 
much humility as if he really was the watch-dog the 
Squlre had likened him to. With his back propped 
against the side of the front door, and his huge feet 
in their unseaworthy boots stretched far out upon the 
rain-washed floor, he gave vent to a ‘‘ Dar now!” as if 
he had achieved the highest possibility of physical 
comfort. 

‘** Now den, Miss Aggy, ef you’se a min’ ter, you kin 
go t’ bed and furgit all yo’ trubbles. Can’t nuthin’ pester 
you now I’se ‘reua’.”’ 

«You are real good to me, Jim, but I don’t think I care 
to goto bed. I believe I was afraid, though I kept telling 
myself I was not. I like to know you are within call. 
You may zo to sleep yourself, Jim, and if I hear any 
sounds out on the lake or about the levee I’ll call you.” 

‘Me got’ sleep! Lor’ bless you, missy, dar ain’ no 
sleep in dis nigger’s eyes. I ‘lows t’ run down t’ de ole 
syc’more presen’ly—'tain’ out sightde house. I’d rudder 
dem Rowan niggers ’d stick t’ dey own side de lake ; I 
mistrusses ‘em. But w’ich eva side dey on, dey ain’ 
gwine cotch dis nigger nappin’ t’night. I mistrusses’em, 
I does, Miss Aggy.” 

Agnes smiled incredulously. Jim could not see 
the smile, nor be wounded by tbe incredulity. She 
rocked in silence, taking a fitful interest in specu- 
lation as to the nearness of the next flash of 
lightning. Jim’s snoring was soon added to the 
other voices of the night, and pretty soon he col- 
lapsed into a shapeless mass on the floor. Agnes left 
her chair long enough to get a blanket and throw it over 
the huge recumbent form. Then, with folded hands, 
she resumed her silent watch. The night moved on 
apace. The rain ceased and the wind subsided. A few 
Stars struggled feebly tnto sight between rifts in the 
cloud-rack. The frogs began to croak in nolsy conven- 
tion from each swoilen slough in the fields. The waves 
broke in slower wrath and at wearled intervals against 
the levee. The harsh-voiced clock made itself heard for 
the first time in several hours, as it sent eleven loud 
strokes out on the death-like stillness of the house. But 
Agnes was still intensely wide awake. She strained her 
eyes into the darkness with an unaccountable sense of 
expectancy. The regular beating sound of far-away 
oars came, muffied by distance, to her strained ears. 
With hands clasped over her breast she stole to the end 
of the gallery to listen. Slowly, rhythmically, positively 
they dipped into the water, feathered its surface, and 
thudded against the rowlocks. Nearer ! clearer ! closer ! 
until the sound of the water rippling away from the bow 
mingled with the regular dip of the oars. She beat over 
and touched Jim upon the shoulder. 

“Jim !’ 

She called once, twice, thrice, with increasing eager- 
ness and loudness every time. He sprang into wide- 
awake activity at last with startling suddenness. ‘‘ What 
is it, missy ? Don’ you be skeered. I ain’ got no sleep 
in my eyes disnight. Go to bed, Miss Aggy! Jim ain’ 
gwine let nuffin pester you.” 

“Jim! Don't you hear oars? Listen.” 

He was alert enough now. He listened for a fleet 
second, then grasped the stout club he had laid on the 
— steps, and gathered his buttonless coat close about 


Mouty 


““Yas’m! Oars, en no mistake. You won’ be skeert 





if I leaves you, missy ? dey don’t mean no hurt t’ you, 
ennyhow ; it’s de levee dey’s atter. I’se bleedged to go 
t’ de ole syc’more? Den Rowan wiite folks is gota 
grudge gin de Squire, an’ dey ain’ none too good t’ crope 
over here an’ cut his levee.” 

** Gol! never mind me.” 

Agnes spoke with imperious abruptness. With the 
stealthy tread-of asleuth-hound Jim passed out of her 
sight. The old sycamore tree was twenty-five yards 
above the house. The levee was lower and narrower 
there than at any other point. Agnes listened with every 
nerve a-quiver. The sound of the oars was above the 
house. If Jim had gone to the tree he was either 
ignorantly traveling away from the sound or was trying 
to get to the weak point in advance. Perhaps, afterall, 
it was only a passing skiff. Perhaps, again, it was some 
one bent on her husband's destruction. She lighted a 
lamp and Jooked for the pistol her husband had spoken 
of. She found it, and, throwing a large shaw! over her 
head and shoulders, stepped out into the sullen stillness 
of the night. With instinctive daintiness she gathered 
her long skirts up in one hand, and stole out towards 
the direction of those beating oars, with a sudden courage 
born of desperation. She mounted the crown of the 
levee, with her gathered skirts in one hand and the 
loaded pistol in the other. She knew quite well how to 
handle it. She had often fired at a mark with her 
brother, for ‘‘ the fun of it.” She stood as motionless as 
acarven image. She would have a pair of wet feet for 
her pains if the boat passed her post. The sound of the 
oars now fell with deadly distinctness on her ears closer 
and closer, until they ceased suddenly immediately in 
front of her. By the vague starlight she could see a 
man leap from the skiff with a long and dark something 
in his hand. Of course it could be nothing but a spade 
with which to cut the levee. Her husband and Manton 
Craycraft were miles away. She dared not call for Jim; 
her feminine voice would betray the weakness of the 
garrison. The man lifted the dark something, and was 
about to bring it down with force upon the frail levee. 
There was nothing for it but to frighten him from his 
evil work. Aslight arm resolutely raised—a determined 
finger upon a fatally responsive trigger—-a flash—a 
groan ; and the frightened garrison sped with wild haste 
back to the deserted house. 

The report of the pistol brought Jim speedily back to 
his mistress’s presence. He found her standing over the 
lighted lamp, staring at the pistol she had thrown upon 


the table. She was white to the lips, and shivered as 
with cold. Her teeth chattered as she called him to her 
side. 


‘Jim, I have killed some one! Go—look—for—it— 
there on the bank !” 

With a terrified exclamation, Jim sejzed his lantern, 
and rushed in the direction indicated. He promptly 
returned. Agnes turned her wildly pleading eyes on 
his face. 

“You ain’ done nuthin’ uv de kin’, Miss Aggy ! 
You's jes’ showed yo’ pluck. I hear ’em a rowin’ ’way 
sorter slow, wid one oar, jes’ lak a duck wid one wing 
broked. You ain’ done a bit uv mischief. You's jes’ 
give some uv dem Rowan raskils big ‘nuff skeer to keep 
ter dey own side.” 

“But the groan! 
nothing ?” 

‘Spec’ you gin ’em a scratch, mebbe. It’s mos’ day. 
broke now, missy, an’ ef you don’ go t’ sleep, you gwine 
be sick, deed you is. W’en folks is kilt dey can’t git 
inter a skiff, an’ row deyseff off. You mout’s well sot 
yo’ min’ t’ res’ bout dat. Now, do, my missy, go to 
bed, jes’ fur t’ please ole Jim !” 

Agnes shivered, and turned away toward her bed- 
room, She stopped at the door, to say again: ‘‘Jim, 
are you sure? I heard him—groan !” 

“He wuz wuss skeert tban hurt, missy! I lay we 
hears uv some nigger wid his arm in a sling t’-morrer.” 

She went away from him more comforted by the 
cheerful chuckle that supplemented Jim’s opinion than 
by the words themselves. She was sleeping heavily 
from extreme exhaustion, when, an hour or two later, 
Squire Thorn and Manton Craycraft returned to the 
house, their night-watch over. 

Manton Craycraft’s arm was bound up in his own and 
the Squire’s handkerchief. He stopped on the threshold 
of the bedroom to which his host immediately led the 
way, and leaned against the door, while a spasm of pain 
contracted the muscles of his face. 

‘* We've had a devil of a night of it! 
& surgeon as soon as possible. Your trees are more 
dangerous in death than in life. I suppose the one that 
fell across my arm must have had its roots loosened by 
the washing away of the soil. It’s a wonder it didn’t 
swamp me entirely. How near is your nearest saw- 
bones ?” 

“Just up to village, three miles off. Jim jumped 
right into the skiff as we got out of it, and he’ll have 
him as soon as oars can fetch him. Can’t I do somethin’ 
for you meantime? I feel purty bad cut up to think 
all this trouble come on you whilst you was a-doin’ me 


Did you find nothing, Jim—see 


Id like to get 





a good turn.” 
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“Nothing! The arm’s broken above the elbow, I’m 
sure of that! Good thing it’s the left one. By the 
way, don’t say anything to make Mrs. Thorn uncom- 
forlable. Wemen take everything eo tragically. A 
broken arm {s only @ degive short of a broken neck with 
them.” 

“You are every inch a man, Craycraft,” the Squire 
sald, enthusiastically, as he assisted the wounded man 
off with his clothes, and prepared the bed for him, 
**Considerin’ you got hurt in my service, she an’ me’s 
boun’ to see you through your siege as far as we can 
make you comfortable. Now then, I’ll goand stir Lucy 
up. I don’t believe you can sleep, and some good hot 
coffee is next best thing I can think of.” 

As soon as the door closed upon him, Manton rose 
from the bed on which he had thrown himself, and 
passed through the door that connected with the sitting- 
room. It was there that the desk stood where the 
Squire kept his pistols. On the center table, where 
stood the lamp still burning smokily in the broad light 
of day, was the pistol, with one empty chamber. He 
secreted it on his person, and hastily placed in the 
writing desk drawer its mate, full cartridged, as he had 
taken it with him the evening previous. This done, he 
wearily threw himself back on the bed, and closed his 
eyes. But the pain of his tightly bandaged arm would 
not let him sleep. Presently a low, musical laugh 
broke audibly from his white lips, and his eyes flashed 
as {f in admiration for heroism. 

‘* By George ! it was a spirited thing to do. Pretty 
rough usage, though, considering my errand. As God 
is my witness, I wanted to make sure of her safety in 
this howling, uncivilized wilderness !” 

Squire Thorn thought his guest’s insistence on seeing 
his doctor alone rather unreasonable, but was compelled 
to submit. He remained only long enough to explain 
volubly to the surgeon how his friend Mr. Craycraft, 
who had watched the levee with him the night before, 
had gotten in the skiff at his ash-slough gate, purposing 
to survey the coast-line between that and the house, to 
make sure none of the Rowan people were abroad on 
evil errands, and how, not knowing the bank very well, 
he had hugged it a little too close, and how a sapling, 
uprooted and loosened by the storm, fell across the skiff, 
striking Mr. Craycraft’s arm and breaking it; how he 
had rowed back on one oar, and, as soon as day had 
broken, and two of the boys had come on watch, he 
brought Craycraft to the house in a skiff. 

At which point in his statement Manton impatiently 
requested his departure. As soon as he was alone with 
his surgeon Manton said : 

‘*T might as well give you the truth, and tell you why 
I withhold it from the Squire. There’sa’ballin my arm, 
doctor. I was patrolling, and I did get this ball most 
unexpectedly ; but I’m not fond of sensational stories, 
and don’t propose to be made the hero of une. If Mrs. 
Thorn, here, for instance, was to know I’d had a ball 
put in me while on levee duty, she would be taking it 
into her head that her husband was in hourly danger of 
his life. I don’t see how the women in this country 
continue to exist, anyway. Mrs. Thorn, I believe, is 
new to it yet.” 

“It’s very thoughtful of you, I’m sure. Things are 
pretty rough about here, there’s no denying. Our 
women-folk on the plantations do have a deal to stand, 
there’s no doubt about it. They need hearts of oak and 
nerves of steel to carry them through.” 

‘* Better combination yet would be nerves of steel and 
hearts of ice,” says Craycraft, with a queer smile, winc- 
ing as the doctor pressed his probe ruthless!y home in 
search for the ball. Then physical suffering shut out 
every other consideration for a little while. 

When Agnes awoke it was to be confronted by her 
husband with an excited recital of Craycraft’s mishap. 
She listened in dazed silence. Her first act on leaving 
the room was to look for the pistol where she had thrown 
it. It was not on the table. She opened the writing. 
desk drawer. It lay there as if it had never been dis- 
turbed. She carefully turned the revolving cylinder 
Every chamber was full. She had dreamed it all, then ! 
She saw Jim coming up the walk with the skiff oars, 
which always lay in the front gallery when not in use. 
She walked out to where he stood. She looked white 
and worn. 

‘Jim, I want to ask you something.” 

‘*Moruin’, Miss Aggy. Is you dun ressid ?” 

Jim, did I dream it ?” Her voice went out to him 
in a cautious undertone. 

‘* Did yer dreamt w’at, Miss Aggy ?” 

‘That I shot some one—that I fired a pistol] last 
night !” 

Jim wondered if the frightened look in her eyes fore- 
boded ‘* craziness.” Folks used to call the Boss’s other 
wife ‘‘ sorter crazy.” Lies were always excusable if they 
were of a soothing tendency. Poor Jim’s morals were 
purely instinctive. Ifalie would drive that wild look out 
of his beloved mistress’s eyes, why should he hesitate 
to tellone? He did not hesitate. 

‘‘Corse you dreamt it! What fur—who at—you 
gwine fire a pistol ?” he said, promptly, 
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THE CLOSE OF AN ABSOLUTE SOVER- 
EIGNTY. 


OT long ago a little girl of five years old was the 

object of deep solicitude to a small circle who 
knew that her reign of queenship must be surrendered ; 
and how she would abdicate was the cause of the 
anxiety. Of an extremely reserved and sensitive nat 
ture from birth, how she would accept the little 
stranger, whose coming was the source of deep and 
holy joy, had been the subject of much thought to a 
wise, tender, and sympathetic mother. Many were the 
plans laid to make the advent of the new baby a 
source of pleasure and happiness to the little queen of 
the nursery. When she was led in to see the new baby, 
warm and rosy in the crib from which she had just 
been promoted, a troubled, anxious look came into 
the blue eyes. ‘‘ That’s mine,” she said, pointing to the 
crib. ‘‘ Yes; but you'll lend it to sister till she can 
have a big, new bed like yours, in a lovely room like 
yours ?” ‘‘ Of course, mamma.” After a pause of a few 
minutes, ‘‘Has che come to stay, like Mamie’s baby, 
and will she walk pretty soon?” ‘‘ Yes, darling, and 
you will help to teach her.” From that minute the 
new baby was queen of hearts. Every toy was care- 
fully used, for ‘‘ baby would like to have it when she 
was big.’’ She was made to feel an ownership in the 
baby, and readily gave up mamma to the baby, “‘ be- 
cause she was little, and needed mamma most.” 
Never a thought of jealousy. Never a thought ‘‘of a 
nose out of joint.” Baby was her very own little sister, 
who would soon be a big girl like herself. 

Woeful tales come to our ears of children who attack 
the last baby if left alone with it for a moment. The 
writer remembers a baby in the family, of eighteen 
months, who had half dragged an infant of a few 
weeks from the cradle which he was allowed to occupy 
till it was needed for the new baby. Nothing had been 
done to remove the sense of proprietorship, and he had 
worried for his cradle every day. As soon as he saw it 
occupied he wished to remove the intruder. The incident 
was told in the child’s presence in a way that gave him 
the impression of having done something pleasant, and 
it was never safe to leave him alone with the baby, who 
for months was an object of dislike, and the subject on 
which he vented his temper. 

The advent of a new baby to some children is the 
source of a deep and pitiful sorrow, never fully under- 
stood. To find one’s self thrown in a day from the 
mountain peak of love, devotion, and popularity is no 
light matter to the baby heart ; to be the second object 
of thought to mamma, pspa, aunts, uncles, friends, 
and forced there by a tiny, crying, helpless mite who 
cannot give kisses, or answer any of the thousand en- 
dearments lavished upon it, when right beside the crib 
or mamma’s knee Is a little heart thirsting and panting 
after those waterbrooks of love, is a great mystery 
beyond the unfolding of that tiny bieeding heart and 
puzzled brain—shoved aside, perhaps impatiently, by 
the very hands and voice that wooed with all their might 
just a few days ago! It’s all very strange. 

No wonder the deposed sovereign rebels against the 
intruder, and tries to regain the lost kingdom by 
force; or to harden the heart and treasure thoughts 
of future revenge; or, if sensitive and timid, accepts 
the situation, but never is reconciled, and as a re- 
sult the entire disposition changes from that of tender 
and constant confiding to a reserved disposition and 
restrained manner which an abscrbed mother does 
not discover until it is too late to remedy. Be careful 
of the first sovereigns of the nursery, that they be not 
forced to abdicate ; instead, look to it carefully that 
they willingly share the kingdom. 
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GREEK ARCHITECTURE ON THE ACROPOLIS. 
By Miss O. M. E. Rowe. 


USKIN says: ‘‘ There are three architectures in 
R the world, and there never can be any more, cor- 
responding to each of three simple ways of covering in 
a space, which is the original function of all architect- 
ure—Greek, the architecture of the lintel; Roman, of 
the round arch ; and Gothic, of the gable. The sim- 
plest type of lintel architecture is the Stonehenge ; the 
most refined, the Parthenon ; the aoblest, the Temple 
of Karnak. In the hands of the Egyptians it was sub- 
lime; in those of the Greek, pure; in those of the 
Roman, rich ; and in those of the Renaissance builder, 
effeminate.” Greek architecture is the parent of that of 
all nations, and it is aremarkable fact that no feature of 
Egyptian, Assyrian, or Persian architecture still keeps 
its influence except such as the Greeks adopted, and 
every principle cf design and ornament which they 
used, though tested by the ages, stands approved to-day. 





Surely this wonderful people are worth studying, for 
their principles of poetry, philosophy, and oratory are 
still the standards, their sculptures still models of hope- 
less imitation, the subtle refinements of their simple, 
grand architecture still reverently copied. In the his- 
tory of civilization the Greeks are the first to show an 
inner personal development, a genuine national life, a 
mental activity full of universal human significance and 
a victory in the everlasting struggle of the beautiful and 
true against the opposing elements. They were a branch 
of the great Asiatic family that includes thé Indians 
and the Persians ; but Greek civilization was an inde- 
pendent product, much influenced by the character of 
the country. Greece is about half as large as the State 
of New York, isolated by mountains from the northern 
countries, connected to Asia by the islands of the .gean 
Sea, and crossed by mountain ranges which naturally 
divide it into small independent provinces, opening to 
the sea by deep bays. Ocean and mountain soften the 
southern climate, give a landscape of rare beauty and a 
luminous atmosphere, while the soil yields bountifully 
only to the hand of toil. An important influence was 
the invasion of the powerful Dorians, a reserved, war- 
loving people, who came over the northern mountains 
in the year 1000, and conquered Peloponnesus. The 
Ionian Greeks were a versatile, impressionable race, 
with many gifts, and these two races, radically unlike, 
yet living together, wrought a double nature into Greek 
life, giving it depth, richness, and perfection. The 
period of greatest achievement dates from the Persian 
invasion and Greek victory at Marothon, 490 8.c., to the 
Pelopennesian War, a civil strife between Sparta and 
Athens, 4308 c. The most brilliant epoch was the time 
of Pericles, when ‘‘ Prodicus was teaching rhetoric, De- 
mocritus speculating about the doctrine of atoms, Alci- 
biades giving banquets, Aristophanes writing comedies 
and Euripides composing tragedies, Aspasia setting the 
fashions, Cimon fighting battles, Socrates teaching phi- 
losophy and setting a great example in morals,” and 
Phidias, with the soul of a poet and eye of an artist, 
carving immortal marbles. The Greeks cared little for 
palatial homes, for the glory of the State was a passion 
overmastering individual pride, and they lavished their 
noblest skill and grandest efforts on their temples, the 
abodes of their gods, in whom they embodied what they 
valued most in themselves—manly force, atlethic per- 
fection, unalterable serenity, and unaffected nobility. 

The most important Hellenic contribution to the 
world’s architecture was the use of columns in symmet- 
rical beauty and perfection. The three styles of Greek 
architecture are easily identified by the capitals or tops 
of the columns. (See fllustrations, Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary, p. 1,787). The straight fluted 
column, strong, virile, and suggestive of concentrated 
power, is the Doric, whose grandeur is seen in the Par- 
thenon, but the best preserved example is the Temple of 
Theseus (6, Athens). The Ionic capital shows a spiral 
whorl strongly twisted, with the spaces enriched with 
graceful floral ornament ; and of this, the Erectheum and 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus are worthy examples. 
These two styles characterize the elements of Doric 
and Ionic natures in Greek life, for the art of a nation 
inevitably betrays the quality and spirit of its people. 
A natural development of the Ionic was a third style, 
the Corinthian, profuse with rich follated ornamentation 
in slender, graceful forms. It marks the decadence of 
Greek art, and was appropriated by the Romans. An- 
other striking feature of their architecture was the pedi- 
ment, or triangular space surmounting the columns at 
either end of the temples, and affording admirable scope 
for sculpture. 

Elevated about the Mediterranean, overlooking mount- 
ain, plain, and town, is the Acropolis, a natural rocky 
fortress, in the ‘‘ City of the Violet Crown.” Here stand 
the ruins of the Propylea, Parthenon, and Erectheum, 
an extensive group of white marble buildings harmo- 
niously brought into a grand unity. A wide road be- 
tween two flights of sixty marble steps led up to the 
Propylea, the splendid entrance of the Acropolis. The 
gate, fifty-eight feet wide, was a portico with six Doric 
columns; and the side wings, really large halls, had 
three Doric columns fronting on the grand staircase. 
Beyond this portico was a deep court with rich ceiling, 
brilliant with gold and colors, and lined with rich Ionic 
columus. This opened into a smaller court correspond- 
ing, with its six Doric columns, to the first portico. Both 
these colonnades had the complete entablature of a tem- 
pie, with sculptured pediment. At the right of this mag 
nificent portal stood the elegant little temple (11, Ath- 
ens) of Niké Apteros, or Wingless Victory, wingless to 
signify that victory never left Athens. 

The noblest monument of the Acropolis was the 
temple of the virgin goddess Athene or Minerva, called 
the Parthenon. It was built of Pentalic marble, by the 
architects Ictinus and Callicrates, under the direction of 
Phidias, and finished 438 B.c., after sixteen years’ labor. 


‘ The numbers refer to the catalogue of the Soule Photograph 
Company, 338 Washington Street, Boston, for the benefit of those 
who wish to make an architectural collection or art album 
similar to the plan pursued in the series for 1885, 





This restoration of an ancient temple, destroyed by the 
Persians, was orderei by Pericles in the height of his 
power as leader of the republic. When Greece fell 
under Roman rule the Parthenon was dedicated to 
Roman gods ; later, it was consecrated by the Christians 
to the worship of the Virgin Mary; and in 1687 a 
Turkish bomb exploded a powder magazine and rent it 
intwain (16, Athens). But for the brutality or fanaticism 
of man, every Greek temple would be intact to-day, for 
work so substantial can outlive dynasties and civiliza- 
tions. Scholars and artists of every nation have 
reverently studied the pathetic ruins and fallen columns 
on the Acropolis, and Phidias, of whose persona! history 
we know little, has been a schoolmaster for the world. 
‘“‘Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone.”’ 

This temple was a parallelogram 228 feet long, 101 
feet wide, and 64 feet high, being twelve times the size 
of Solomon’s Temple, but smaller than the great Gothic 
Cathedrals. A Doric colonnade of 49 pillars surrounded 
the structure, and at efther end was a portico eight 
columns wide and two deep (4, Athens), supporting a 
pediment or gable of flat pitch, the whole standing on a 
basement of steps. On the eastern pediment Phidias 
embodied in high relief the legend, as told by Homer, of 
Minerva springing fu l-armed from the brain of Jupiter, 
when Olympus and the assembly of gods were shaken. 
The torso of Theseus (77), a mutilated figure of Hercules, 
is a grand union of strength in repose, and has been the 
despair of sculptors for two thousand years. The trans- 
parent drapery of Victory as she springs up to tell the 
glad news is a marvel of delicacy ; the three Fates (80) 
are majestic forms in sweeping draperies ; and the horse 
(81) of Selene, the moon, is full of fire. The sculptures 
of the western pediment are sadly brozen, but they 
illustrated the contest of Neptune and Minerva for the 
protectorship of Attica. The god strikes the ground 
with his trident and creates the horse; the goddess 
produces the olive tree, which, being the greater gift to 
man, won for her the prize. Between the columns and 
the pediment. and alternating with the triglyphs, were 
ninety-two metopes or squares with bas-relief representing 
the struggles (3, 12, 14) between the Centaurs (half man, 
half horse) and the Greeks, typifying savage lawless- 
ness opposed to moral order and beauty. 

The roof covering the whole was timber overlaid with 
marble tiles, and the floor was paved with geometric 
patterns in rich colors. The body of the temple con- 
tained two unequal rooms; the larger one, with ten Doric 
columns on either side, was the sacred Cella, richly 
painted, for the image of the goddess; and the smal! 
one, the city treasury. On the four outer walls of the 
Cella, at an elevation of thirty feet, was the celebrated 
Parthenon frieze, which consisted of 524 feet of marble 
slabs covered with bas reliefs or figures raised from the 
background. These were shamefully mutilated by the 
explosion; but fortunately, a few years previous, 
French architect made drawings of them. Early in the 
present century Lord Elgin carried to England many of 
these sculptures, now the precious treasures of the Brit- 
ish Museum. In Boston, students will find at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts fine casts of these so-called Elgin 
Marbles, and the Girls’ High School has a more com- 
plete series of the frieze decorating its exhibition hall. 
The latest theory of its meaning makes it embody a 
dream of Pericles to bring about a confederation of 
Grecian States under the leadership of Athens. Ac- 
cording to this, the stately gathering of gods, men, and 
maidens portrays two processions, one Dorian, the other 
Ionian, advancing to each other for a common sacrifice 
of propitiation and union in the midst of the central 
group of gods. By the commonly accepted theory it 
represents the Pan-Athenaic procession which ended 
the great September festival celebrated every five years, 
when the peplos, or sacred veil embroidered by virgins 
of noble families, was brought to the priest (72), who 
probably laid it on the knees of the goddess. The 
seated figures of the gods (70, 71) Jupiter, Juno, Nep- 
tune, Vulcan, Venus, and others, now so badly dam- 
aged, give an ideal character and dignity to the bustling 
festival. The procession consisted of virgins with 
golden vases (75), and heroic young women with silver 
candelabra ; priests (62, 63), with sacrifices of cattle 
from all the Attic States; the victors (83) in the games 
of the previous days, and the strongest, handsomest 
Athenfan youths (18), the horsemen (21, 24, 46), chariot- 
eers, sages crowned with laurel, and magistrates (69) ; 
the chorus of singing maidens and musicians, the city 
guests and their wives, and the alfen women (388) with 
pitchers and vases to show thcir dependence. In all 
this, wonderful variety of attitude and movement was 
shown in drapery and pose, from the dignified repose of 
the gods to the noise and tumult of the hurrying horse- 
men (17) at both ends of the procession. But the glory 
of the Cella was a chriselephantine statue of Minerva 
forty feet high, which Phidias wrought from the booty 
taken at Salamis, enriching it with $580,000. The goddess 
stood erect, a golden helmet adorned her beautiful hea4, 
a coat of mail with ivory head of Medusa covered her 
breast, and golden drapery fell to her feet, where a ser- 
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pent was coiled. Her shield leaned against her lance, 
and on her outstretched hand was a solid gold statue of 
Niké, four feet high. The undraped parts were finest 
ivory, her hair and weapons of gold, and her eyes of 
brilliant gems, and, despite this gorgeousness, a grand 
simplicity and heroic nobility gave an elevated moral 
beauty to this Goddess of Wisdom. This statue mys- 
terlously disappeared long ago in the tumult of wars. 

On the Acropolis was also the Erectheum, a temple 
(17, Athens) in three parts, two of which had rich Ionic 
porticoes, and the third a unique porch with six statues 
of Athenian maidens, called Caryatides (23), standing on 
a parapet and supporting the roof. Near this was the 
colossal statue of Minerva, clad in armor and holding a 
spear, and elevated so us to be seen far out at sea. But 
‘‘republics are ungrateful,” and the political enemies of 
Pericles, trying to wound him through his friends, 
accused Phidias of appropriating some of the gold 
designed for the statue, and he died in prison, probably 
of poison. 

An Egyptian priest said to Solon, “‘ You Greeks are 
always children ;” and this element of their character 
must not be overlooked. The Greek was gay by nature, 
and life was a perpetual holiday. Music, poetry, oratory, 
and art were natural expressions of the joy of living. 
Operatic and theatrical representations, gymnastics, joy- 
ous banquets—in short, all of his enjoyment—were part 
of his religion. His statues are like himself, for he 
walked the Acropolis like a god—in the superb grace of 
a perfect physique, betraying his taste and culture by 
the individual grace of his long mantle thrown over his 
left shoulder. Greek art possessed immortality because 
jt revealed an inner personal consciousness that touches 
humanity with a subtle sense of kinship. Pagan though 
it was, its sentiment was universal and eternal, and meets 
the true and beautiful in Christian hearts to-day. 

Boston, 1886. 


Suggestions for reading: ‘‘ Century Magazine ”— 
“Phidian Age of Sculpture,” February, 1882; ‘“ The 
Lesson of Greek Art,” December, 1885, and January, 
1886. — ‘‘Beacon Lights of MJHistory,” John Lord. 
Essay on Greek Art, Vol. I.—‘‘ History of Art,” Libke. 
Classic Art, Vol. I., Book II.—‘‘ Art in Greece,” 
Henri Taine.— ‘‘ Sketches and Studies in Southern 
Europe,” J. A. Symonds. Vol. II., Chap. Athens 








DIETETICAL HABITS OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 
By Mary A. ALLEN, M.D. 


“ O child under two years of age should be allowed 
to come to the parents’ table,” says a physician 
of wide experience. 

This is needed advice, as upon the majority of tables 
are articles of food which are questionable for adults, 
and positively hurtful for young children. The tend- 
ency of mothers is to begin the feeding of solid food 
much too young. Those children who pass through 
the teething period with milk as the staple, or it may be 
the sole, article of diet, are those who thrive the best. 
The appearance of teeth indicates the development of 
the digestive apparatus, and its preparation for the 
digestion of solid food; but even then the organs of 
digestion are so sensitive that a very little deviation from 
the appropriate diet may be productive of disturvance. 
It is better to withhold solid food longer than is abso- 
lutely needful than to begin giving it toosoon, Milk 
should be the staple for at least the first two years of 
life. To this may be added, first, oatmeal or whole 
wheat mush, with sub-acid cooked fruits; and grad- 
ually more solid, but still bland, unstimulating articles 
may be given. Meat broths are allowable, and yet I 
prefer the milk and farinaceous diet, if it can be assimi- 
lated. I should not give meat to children under two 
years, and then only semi-occasionally, and in small 
quantities. With my own children I have withheld it 
in every form—even soups—until three years old, and 
then gave it in limited quantity. An excellent thing 
for babies to try their teeth upon {sa roll made of un- 
bolted wheat flour, mixed with milk, stiff enough to 
be shaped into round sticks, an inch in diameter, and 
three or four inches long. It is sweet, wholesome, and 
nourishing ; is hard, yet softens with the saliva; will 
not hurt the mouth with sharp edges, nor break off in 
smal] bits to choke them, as crusts of bread often do. 
It should not be given as a plaything, nor be allowed to 
remain in their hand hour after hour. Let it be given 
asa part of the meal. As the teeth do not always ap- 
pear at the same age in different children, it follows that 
the age is not the guide for the giving of solid food. 
Some children have no more teeth at one year than 
others at seven months; practically, therefore, the two 
are to be treated asof oneage. A child’s being delicate 
often influences the mother to attempt to strengthen it 
by the administration of rich, strong food. But, in 
fact, its delicacy makes it unable to digest strong food ; 
and it may be that it does not thrive because its system 
is continually oppressed with material unsuited to its 
powers. When rich animal food is given too freely, 


the little one becomes feverish, thin, and irritable, and 
a change to a mild, unstimulating diet will be apt to be 
followed by improvement in the child. I have seen a 
mother hold a four months’ old baby on her lap at the 
table, and feed it with mashed potato, gravy, and hot 
biscuit, under the impression that she was giving it 
strengthening food, when in reality she was putting into 
its stomach substances which it was not possible for it 
to appropriate. Tea and coffee are objectionable for 
young children; but if they are permitted to come to 
the table, they ask for them, are allowed to sip from the 
cup, and a taste is acquired. I have seen a mother give 
a six months’ old baby beer from her glass, and because 
it appeared to relish it she argued that beer was the 
natural drink for babies. 

Candies and cakes should not be given to young 
children, and if they are not taught to eat them they 
will often play with them for hours without putting 
them in their mouths. They are, however, not to be 
recommended as playthings. It seems to me to bea 
mistake to imagine a child must always have what it 
sees or asks for. Very small children can be taught 
that certain things are suitable for their parents which 
are not to be allowed tothem. I shall never forget a 
visit at a charming home where the darling, only daugh- 
ter, two years old, was rigidly brought up, because of 
delicate health, and has repaid that wise care by grow- 
ing into a charming, healthful maiden. She sat at the 
table and ate her mush and milk without a protest, 
because she had sauce of appetite secured by regular 
feeding. Sometimes, in a spirit of mischief, she would 
look at her mother and say, ‘‘ Nellie wants butter.” 
“Butter is for papa and mamma, and not for Nellie,” 
was the invariable reply. ‘‘ Butter for papa and mam- 
ma, and not for Nellie,” sang the little one over and 
over again in her sweet, happy tones. Once a lady, 
upon whom she was calling with her mamma, offered 
her a piece of cake. Nellie looked up into her face 
with an expression of amazement. ‘‘ Why, I don’t eat 
cake,” said she. A tired little boy, twenty months old, 
arrived, with his parents, late one night at a hotel in 
Rome, after a long day of travel. There was trouble 
about finding rooms, and the little fellow ran about the 
parlor, resting his tired little feet—tired with sitting 
stillsolong. A lady who pitied him gave him some candy. 
He at once went with itto his mother. ‘Give it to 
me, dear,” said she. Without a whimper it was relin- 
quished, and general surprise was expressed at the 
docility of the child. It was simply a part of his train- 
ing. He was not used to having candy at any time, 
and he never ate except at his regular time. 

The same little boy found it his greatest pleasure, in 
Germany, every night to visit the kitchen, where the 
servant-girl was breaking the great loaf of sugar into 
bits for the table. It was the baby’s delight to put the 
pieces in the bowl. And never, by mistake, did one 
wander to his mouth. ‘‘ You are a cruel mother,” 
said the Frau, ‘‘ and that child isan angel.” ‘Iam not 
a cruel mother,” was the reply; ‘‘I think of both the 
moral and physical welfare of my child, and not merely 
of his momentary gratification. He is better off with- 
out the sugar, and when he is grown he will be better 
fitted to resist temptation because he has learned when 
little to see things which he must not have.” 








RECENT ENTERTAINMENTS. 


HE recent ladies’ reception of the Union League 
Club of New York was one of the most brilliant 
entertainments ever given by the Club, noted as it is for 
recherché gatherings. All that was possible to make the 
affair enjoyable and notable was done. The art gallery 
was the point of interest until midnight, when the guests 
and hosts were found elegantly entertained in the supper- 
rooms. Among the decorations of the supper-tables was 
the pedestal of the Statue of Liberty, formed of different 
ices, surmounted by a figure of Washington ; a candy 
cart drawn by a team of roasted pigs ; a salmon lay on 
the bank of a miniature lake, on which floated tiny 
swans; a scene from the “‘ Mikado” was represented 
by sugar images; ‘‘Columbus Discovering America,” 
‘* Washington Crossing the Delaware,” and other historic 
representations were modeled in ices and sugar. Part- 
ridges, pheasants, and quail were scattered about in their 
natural costumes, which by the quick manipulation of 
the waiters disappeared, and the roasted bird was left for 
the palate. 


In Washington, D. C.,a pink dinner was given that 
was perfect in all its details. 

Through the center of the uncovered manogany table 
lay an oblong bed of pink tulips ; pink candles shaded 
by pink shades were in tall candelabras at either end of 
the table ; the favors were large bunches of pink roses 
tied by pink satin ribbons for the ladies. The hostess 
and a number of the ladies present wore pink dresses. 
The decorations throughout the house were pink. 








The floral decorations at the state dinner to the diplo- 
matic corps were remarkable. A globe of flowers hung 





suspended a little above the table from a light gilt frame- 





work. On the surface of the globe water was represented 
by green leaves, the several countries by flowers of 
vatious kinds ; below the globe, on a mirror lake, floated 
tiny ships laden with flowers. 


Flowers were never more extensively used for decora 
tions than now. Panels of flowers decorate the walls of 
rooms, frames of doorways are hidden behind massés of 
flowers, newel post and rail are covered with vines and 
flowers, and sometimes the ladies are so loaded with 
bouquets that have been sent by admirers as to seriously 
interfere with the grace of motion. One lady recently 
made her appearance carrying five bouquets, one having 
seven birds perched above the flowers on silver wires. 


NOT ALL THE LACK ON ONE SIDE. 


‘ K JE have all heard of the servant who, when 

asked for a reference, or character, replied, in- 
dignantly, ‘‘ Me face is me character.” We are not 
told whether this was satisfactory. Sometimes we won 
der how the servants feel when being subjected to in 
spection by would-be mistresses. We may talk as much 
as we please of the power exercised by servants, but we 
know that the control is in the hands of the mistress ; 
the comfort and well-being of the servant depends on 
the character of the mistress. If she is selfish, hard- 
hearted, thoughtless, her servants suffer either for lack 
of training and oversight, or overwork, as well as the 
consciousness that they are simply machines. The fol 
lowing story will show how one master’s reputation 
served him : 


‘A canny Lowland farmer, of a miserly disposition, 
went toa fair to hire a farm-servant; and, peering about 
him, he observed a tall, well-grown lad, with a vacant ex 
pression of countenance. Him he accosted, and found that 
‘Jock,’ as he called himself, was an ‘innocent ’—half- 


witted. The farmer, thinking that this was a good oppor 
tunity for picking up a strong fellow, who would take low 
wages and not quarrel with the very plain fare of his 


kitchen, questioned him, and, finding that he was used to 
farm work, engaged him. Then, remembering that he 
knew nothing of the youth’s character, he added: ‘But I 
maun hae your character, ye ken, Jock. I engage no man 
without a character. Can ye bring me ane frae yer last 
maister?’ ‘Ou ay,’ returned Jock; and it was agreed 
that he was to bring the required document to the Sun Inn, 
where the farmer intended to dine, at one o’clock. At one 
o’clock punctually Jock arrived at the Sun, and with some 
difficulty made his way into the room where the farmers’ 
ordinary was being heid. ‘ Weel, ma laud, have you got 
your character? asked the farmer. ‘Na! but I’ve got 
yours ; an’ I’m nocomin’!’ cried Jock, as he bolted from 


the room, amid the roars of the assembled company.” 


THe BurTtekR War.—Self-interest rarely serves the 
good of the country ; but the self-interest of the dairy 
associations demands that bogus butter be driven from 
the market. A paper has been signed by four hundred 
butter dealers of New York, pledging them not to sell 
oleomargarine. Holland is the center of trade in bogus 
butter, and it is shipped all over Europe from that coun- 
try. The dealers say that a law preventing the manu- 
facture of bogus butter must be passed in the countries of 
Europe. A prominent commission merchant has re 
ceived the following communication from his agent in 
Hamburg : 

“Our Government has a bill in preparation which would 
almost stop the sale of margarine butter in Germany, and 
though it would be as unjust as all such measures interfer 
ing with a legitimate trade and industry always are, our 
trade cannot but be greatly benefited by it, if it becomes 
a law, which, under the present circumstances in our coun- 
try, is very likely. If they only stop the importation of 
Dutch oleomargarine our trade with America in pure butter 
must be trebled.’’ 

There is a bill before the British Parliament to pro 
hibit the coloring of oleomargarine either yellow or 
orange ; it is claimed that the article could not pass as 
butter unless colored, and that the passage of the bill and 
its enforcement will stop the sale of spurious butter in 
England. 

In view of the fact that a vast agricultural interest, as 
well as commercial, will be served by driving the spurious 
article out of the market, we may all hope to eat real 
butter—tbe article for which we imagine we pay. 


HomME-MADE CaNDy.—For making candy the best 
of granulated sugar should be used if confectioner’s 
sugar is not, though it is but a trifle more expensive, 
Home-made candy not only affords amusement in 
the making, but is sure to be pure and wholesome. A 
new receipt is given for making nut candy, that bas been 
tested. Totwocups of granulated sugar, and one of 
boiling water, add one large tablespoonful of butter. 
Boil till it readily candies when dropped in cold water. 
Then remove from the fire, and stir in nearly two cups 
of Brazil nuts, cut up small, and one tablespoonful of 


Royal lemon flavoring. Pour out upon three large 
buttered plates to cool. Always use a silver spoon in 
stirring candy. Home-made candy is « very desirable 
adjunct to the dessert, and consoles the children when 


deprived of the pastries or puddings that prove so 
attractive to them. 
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Gur Youna Folks. 


HOW BOOKS GROW. 
L 
VERY day, as I look out of my library window, I 
see two new houses slowly rising into what will 
by and by be two pleasant homes. I have watched the 
loads of timber that have been drawn to these busy and 
noisy places, and I have heard the blasts which were 
necessary to make places for the cellars. I have thought, 
again and again, how wonderful is the making of a 
house !—so many things to be put together at just the 
right place and in just the right way! But the other 
day it suddenly came to me that, after all, these houses 
were not made: they grew. Every plece of wood in 
them—and they are all wood, except the foundations— 
was once a living thing in the forest. Frame, siding, 
lathing, shingles, flooring—all these were once a part of 
the great life of nature. They grew because they had 
roo!s in the soil and branches in the sky ; the houses are 
there because the earth and the air and those beautiful 
heavens have prepared for them. Their foundations 
were laid when God made the world ; all that men have 
done has been to use God’s material. 
Here is a book on my desk ; a very old book it is, and 
a good many of the boys and girls who will read these 
words have read this book, or will read it by and by. 
It is Homer’s “ Hilad,” and it is now probably twenty- 
seven hundred years since people began to hear or read 
it. No one really knows who wrote it; some people 
think it was all made by a single man, others declare 
that a good many people had a hand init. I cannot 
tell about that, and it is of no importance ; what I want 
you to understand is that this wenderful old book was 
never made by apy man or men, few or many : it grew 
For hundreds of years the Greeks had been emigrating 
from one country to another, clearing the land, planting 
and reaping, building cities, sailing across the seas, 
fighting with each other, making laws, trying to find 
out what kind of a world they were living in, and what 
they could do in it. They had already thought out 
many things and done many things when the man we 
call Homer, or the men who have been forgotten behind 
that name, appeared on the scene. There was a book 
in the memory of the people which nobody had ever 
put together; it was this great story of the ‘‘ Iliad.” 
One man knew one part of it, and another man another 
part of it; each kept telling what he knew, and, as he 
told it, added a little from time to time, to make the 
story more interesting or complete. So, gradually, year 
after year, like the trees that went into the houses, the 
story grew into something like a long history. Then 
came the man Homer, learned a)] these stories, put them 
together as the carpenters put the new houses together 
out of numberless pieces, and there was the “ Iliad.” 
It is a book that grew straight out of the life of the 
Greek people. 
Here is another and a much younger book on my desk ; 
a book which many of you have read again and again. 
It is Grimm's ‘‘ Fsiry Tales.” Some of the stories in 
it have been told to little children century after century 
for nobody knows how long. Those two noble men, 
the brothers Grimm, went about and collected these 
stories, but they made none of them ; the storles grew as 
the wild flowers grow in the woods, no one knows how 
or where. Long before people knew how to write or 
to make books, these stories were growing in quiet, 
peaceful homes all over Germany and down the long 
course of the Danube. No one ever started out to make 
a story; but when something strange happened, or 
something that was not understood, somebody with a 
quick fancy began to make a little story of it. When 
he told it he added a little to it, and next time it was 
told more was added ; and at last there was a complete 
story. Sometimes these stories traveled a long distance 
and got their names changed by the way, but we can 
always recognize them. When the brothers Grimm 
came, they had only to go about the country and pick 
the stories up and put them together. 
And th sis the way that all great books come into this 
world. They are not much like a piece of machinery ; 
they grow like a tree. 








MILLY’S COMFORTER. 


By Fannik E. NEWBERRY. 


T was woven of fleecy, crinkly zephyr, and was red— 

not a dull, brick red, but that vivid scarlet we some- 

times see in the flash of a bird’s wing or the glow of a 
brilliant sunset. 

Ruskin says this is the color of life, and of warmth 
which means life ; and though Milly had not heard this, 
she felt it every time she wound the gay thing about 
her slender throat, and tossed its tasseled ends coquettish- 
ly over her shoulder. 

Her mother was apt to smile at it, as hardly in keep 
ing with Milly’s rich, fur trimmed garments and velvet 
head-gear, but the latter loved it as the gift of a dear 








little cousin in the country, and when Mrs. Wentworth 
saw how picturesquely it contrasted with her daughter’s 
dark hair and eyes, and harmonized with her glowing 
cheeks, she made no further objection, but let the child 
wear it where she would—except to church. 

One short, raw, wiutry afternoon Milly was hasten- 
ing home from school, well wrapped in its folds, when 
her brisk pace was arrested by a heavy sob, and, look- 
ing around, she saw a sight rather rare on those quiet, 
aristocratic streets—a little boy thinly and raggedly 
clothed, sitting on the curbing, his head bent forlornly 
upon a pile of papers in his lap, which he was evidently 
making damper than usual with his tears. 

Milly looked at him pitifully, walked on a pace or 
two, hesitated, glanced back, and then stepped reso- 
lutely toward him and tapped his shoulder. 

‘* What’s the matter ?” she asked, quietiy ; ‘“‘are you 
sick, or hurt?” He raised his head, and turned upon 
her a surprised, woebegone face, which, however, in 
spite of tears and dirty streaks, was far from unattract- 
ive. 

‘* T—cant—sell—my—papers,” he sobbed, brokenly. 

‘©Of course not, up here,” said Milly, in brisk, busi- 
ness tones. ‘* You don’t see anybody on these streets but 
women and children, and they don’t want papers. 
You ought to go down town where the stores are ; then, 
if you'll wait until six o'clock, the gentlemen will be 
going home to dinner, and they'll take them fast 
enough.” 

**But they hustle me about so, and I’m awful cold 
and hungry,” he moaned. 

‘* Poor child !” Milly’s tones softened. ‘‘I expect they 
do; but you must hustle back, and stand your own 
ground. Guess you never sold papers before, did 
you ?” 

‘* No, ’m,” he returned, gazing at her as if she were 
an oracle ; ‘‘I never had to before. Tom takes care of 
me. He’s my big brother, and a sailor. We've got a 
nice Hitle room that he pays the rent for, and when he 
goes off on long vi'ges, I eats with the Jenkinses 
acrost the entry—he pays them, too. Tom’s awful 
good, but he come homesick this time, and the money's 
most gone. I thought I could get some more selling 
papers, but I’ve spent all Tom’s fifty cents, and I 
haven't made a thing !” 

He sighed dolefully again, while the sudden memory 
of a dime saved for taffy in the corner of her handker- 
chief made Milly’s face radiant as she produced it and 
dropped it into his dirty little paw. , 

‘‘No, no,” she laughed, as he handed out a paper, ‘I 
don't want any—wouldn’t read it for a dollar ; and papa 
buys his down town—if you could find him now! He 
takes the brown cars near the Common—a big man with 
a fur overcoat, and a mustache, and a sealskin cap, 
and eyes that just twinkle ; and like as not he'll throw 
you a quarter, and say, ‘ Never mind the change |’ it’s 
just like him !—and kere! this'll help keep you warm.” 

With a quick movement the red comforter was traus- 
ferred from Milly’s neck to his, and, before he could 
speak, she had nodded a gay good-by and disappeared 
around the corner. 

He looked after her a long minute, then down at the 
soft scarlet wrap, and, gathering himself up with new 
resolution, turned and walked away, burying his chin 
in its fleecy folds with a delicious sense of returning 
warmth and comfort. 

Two hours later a superb-looking gentleman, striding 
rapidly toward his car—a smile in his eyes as he thought 
of the box of French bonbons in his pocket ready for 
Milly’s searching fingers—felt a gentle pull at his sleeve 
and such a pleading, ‘‘Oh! please, sir, buy a paper— 
please do !” that he involuntarily stopped. 

It was a little fellow who held them eagerly forward, 
a little fellow with a smiling, tear-streaked face, and a 
vivid bit of scarlet about his throat that made the other 
think of Milly, so he said, in her own brisk way : 

“Allright! Gota ‘Transcript’? That's it! here— 
never mind the change ; there’s my car!” and, with a rush 
forward, he had swung himeelf lightly aboard, leaving 
a silver quarter in the boy’s hand, exactly as Milly had 
prophesied. 

‘I knowed it !” muttered the child, gazing after him 
with shining eyes; ‘‘I knowed ’twas her pa!” But an 
impatient ‘‘ Paper, boy !” brought him to his senses, and 
in ashort time, with armsempty but heart and pocket 
full, he rushed in upon his brother, cold and hunger 
alike forgotten. 

“T done it, Tom! I sold every one. Here’s the 
money,” and quite a shower of coppers and nickels, to 
say nothing of the si:ver dime and quarter, rattled out 
upon the bed 

Tom’s wan face brightened at the sight. 

“Why, you little clipper,” he cried, gayly, “‘ who'd’a' 
thought it? Come, reel off your yarn, quick, and then 
let’s nave grub ; I'm as hungry asa dolphiu.” 

** Well, ’twas all the little lady's doin’s, you see,” be- 
gan Jimmy, and told the story you already know, 
displaying the red comforter as triumphantly as a con- 
queror displays his trophies, 

At that very minute Milly sat, munching a bonbon, 





upon the arm of her father’s easy chair before the grate, 
while he, lying back luxuriously in dressing-gown and 
slippers, with the ‘‘ Transcript ” across his knee, looked 
teasingly into her face. 

‘“Whom did I buy my paper of ? Bless the child | 
what curiosity! Howcan [ tell now, I'd like to know ? 
let's see, though—hm! He was little, and pathetic, 
and dirty, with big blue eyes, and a beautiful red com. 
forter, much like yours.” 

He glanced laughingly at his wife here, for this com. 
forter was one of those things they liked to joke about 
in private ; but Milly jumped up and down with pleas. 
ure. 

‘Tt was—oh, papa, it was him! He really, really 
knew you! Oh, how perfectly splendid !” and, ali in a 
breath, she told the pleasant story of the afterncon, 
while her father’s eyes grew tender, and the glances 
exchanged with his wife were so full of love and hap. 
piness that nelther could be quite content until she had 
perched upon the other arm, while the happy man en 
folded them both {a what he merrily called a “ triple 
hug.” 

Weeks slipped by, while Jimmy continued to sell 
papers, with varying but ever-increasing success, and 
Tom rapidly regained health and strength, to finally 
ship again as deck-hand on board a great vessel which 
was to carry grain to Southern France, and return (God 
willing) loaded with the rich wines and luscious fruits 
of that favored couatry. 

**You can earn enough to pay the rent, Jimmy,” 
said his brother, as they talked it all over, ‘‘and Mother 
Jenkins says you shall share her bite and sup so long as 
they last, and I'll pay when we drop anchor in the bay 
again. There, there, boy! keep up a good heart; it 
won't be for long, you know.” 

But Jimmy cried nearly all night ; it was so lone- 
some with Tom gone. Then a bright thought checked 
the tears, dnd he slept peacefully. Next morning the 
thought returned, and, acting upon it, he crept out of 
bed, took the precious red comforter from his own little 
shelf, and, folding it, with a loving touch, laid it in 
Tom’s sea-chest, which, packed, but not yet corded, 
stood by the bed. 

“It’s all I’ve got to give him,” thought Jimmy, sadly, 
‘and it'll keep him warm when he stands watch these 
cold nights.” 

So, all unknown to Tom, the warm, red length of 
comfort went with him, to help the battle against cold 
and storm, while Jimmy was left to fight the colder 
world and stormier fate at home. 

Another great vessel, very different from the clumsy 
concern Tom sailed in, left the bay a week later—a 
steamship, with flying pennons, decks gay with people, 
and enough shiny wood, gilding, and mirrors to have 
furnished a dozen houses ; an ocean passenger steamer 
bound for Havre, and freighted with a thousand souls, 
and the ten thousand things necessary to their comfort. 
Upon one of its decks stood Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth 
and Milly. They were going to France for the lady's 
health, while Milly was to have an outing, and learn 
from Nature’s great school for a while. 

About three days out the weather became very un- 
pleasant ; rain and chilling fog vied with tempestuous 
wind and storm to delay their course ; but the luxuri- 
ous ship—a world in itself—laughed at old Ocean's 
moods, and plowed steadily along, quite undaunted. It 
was, however, far worse for draught-vessels, often over- 
Inaded and {ll-managed, and dependent upon wind and 
tide for their speed and safety. But Milly never thought 
of these, as, glorying in her perfect immunity from 
sea sickness, she roamed the great steamer, fore and aft, 
making friends with passengers and crew, and asking 
questions which often made the latter scratch their 
heads in perplexity. 

They were about a week out, and far from either shore ; 
the fog had lifted, and a brilliant morning sun lighted 
the broad, comparatively smooth expanse of sea. The 
Captain, glass in hand, was slowly scanning the hor!- 
zon, and Milly, close by, with no lens but those of her 
keen young eyes, scanned it with equal dignity and 
care. About 8.8. W. his glass came to a sudden stand- 
still, then he took it from his eyes, and was eagerly 
rubbing the lenses, when the watch suddenly sang out, 
** Sail ho !” 

“« Where away ?” cried the Captain, readjusting his 
glass. 

‘*To leeward,” came the prompt reply, and in a mo- 
ment the two were consulting in eager tones. 

Soon after, the steady plunging of the engines grew 
slower, then almost ceased ; a boat was lowered ; gen- 
tlemen passengers began to climb to elevated places 
and gaze through their own glasses, and she heard one 
say : 

“Yes; it’s an open boat—evidently a small one, too. 
See! they are going to the rescue. It’s well the fog 
lifted when it did, or we would never have sighted 
them in the world.” 

The excitement increased, for every incident becomes 
an event in the monotony of sea life, and especially 
everything that speaks of danger and shipwreck, 
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Milly watched them lower away the boat and man it, 
the officer descending last of all, and giving the orders 
which caused each upraised oar to drop as if run by 
machinery, sending the little craft cutting swiftly 
through the waves; then, throwing her glance beyond 
it for the first lime, she saw a speck against the sky—a 
black streak, with a fiery tip, apparently—could that be 
the lost boat ? Supported on the taffrail by her father's 
arm, she could now see that the fiery tip was really a 
flag, or pennon, floating from the masthead, and at last 
could make out the shape of the boat, and even the few 
figures within it. Then the ship's boat reached it ; the 
figures bobbed about, mixing themselves indistinguish- 
ably, after which the life saving craft put about and 
came rapidly shipwards, towing the other in its wake. 
A nearer view showed Milly five rescued men, and one 
boy, lying at full length, apparently dead ; a still nearer 
view (could it be possible ?) discovered that gay pen- 
non to be her own red comforter, tassels and al!, stream- 
ing gallantly to the breeze ! 

Speechlessly she turned to her father ; but, not under 
standing, he excitedly lifted her down, and ran with 
the crowd to see the rescued men helped aboard. 

Meanwhile, down the cabin gangway fled Milly, and 
burst in upon the astonished ladies there, with the cry : 

‘*Mamma, mamma! what do you think? They’ve 
saved them, and my red comforter was the flag !” 

‘* Milly, my child!" cried her mother, springing to 
her feet. ‘‘ Good heavens! has this excitement driven 
her mad ?” 

But, persisting that she was still sane, Milly dragged 
her mother deckward to see for herself. Yes, there 
was no mittaking it—there, in its vivid warmth of color, 
fluttered the comforter, a little sea-siained to be sure, 
but unmistakably the same. 

‘Oh! mamma, I see it all!” cried Milly, suddenly. 
‘1 see it all! I see it all! The boy said his brother was 
a ssilor—that boy in the boat must have been he; do, 
do go and ask the Captain if he is alive, and if we may 
see bim.” 

‘Yes, yes, dear, when papa comes. Now you must 
sit down, for you are trembling all over.” 

In less than an hour word was brought by the steward 
that all the rescued men were couscious, and the ladies 
might talk with them, if they chose ; so, accompanied 
by Mr. Wentworth, they went below. 

‘‘They’ve had a dreadful time, poor fellows!” ex- 
plained the steward, as he guided them into hitherto 
unknown depths—‘‘ out four days in that leaky little 
boat. Their vessel foundered during the gale Monday 
night, and they took to the boats with what little pro- 
visions and water they could snatch ; but the wind and 
sea drove them apart, and when daylight cume, the fog 
was so heavy they couldn’t take their bearings. Their 
provisions—what weren’t spoiled by salt water—gave 
out Wednesday morning, and they’ve lived on faith 
ever since! It nearly finished that poor boy ; he isn’t 
overly strong, I guess, and pretty young for such serv- 
ice—not over twenty, I'll wager. This way, ladies !” 
and they stood beside a bunk, where lay a ghastly young 
fellow, with great blue eyes, so like Jimmy’s that Milly 
could no longer doubt the relationship, had she not been 
already convinced. 

‘* He's the one, papa—he’s Tom !” she whispered, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ Speak to him.” 

He answered their questions in weak, languid tones ; 
but when it became ciear that Milly was the young girl 
who had given his little brother the scarf, he rose eagerly 
upon his elbow, while a big tear rolled down his face. 

‘Oh! miss, it’s brought a blessing—that comforter !” 
he said, eagerly. ‘‘The dear lad slipped it, unbe- 
knownst to me, into my chist, and I was a-wearin’ it the 
night we foundered ; and when we was lookin’ about 
for a signal to hotst, I rigged that up, and, bless God ! 
it’s brought us safe here !” 

So the comforter had not belied its name, but, started 
on its journey of love, had brought only warmth and 
life in its train. And now, faded, worn, and sea-stained, 
it bears an honorable place among Milly’s treasures, for 
he: father bought {it of Tom before the Jatter reshipped 
for America, and paid for it enough to place Tom and 
Jimmy above want until fortune's tide turned in their 
favor and made them prosperous, respected men. 


ARCHIE’S TRANSFER PICTURES. 


By Gussre M. WATERMAN. 








ee HAT kind of pictures did you say they was, 
Archie ?” said Ted, as the two little boys 
Tushed {nto the dining-room. 

“Why, they’re transfer ones; that means you can 
stick ‘em on to somethin’ and ihey’ll stay there, and 
make it look pretty; and they’re magic, too, ‘cause 
when you wet a man and slick him on, he isn’t a man 
at all, but a goose, or a woman, or somethin’!” 

‘* Where'd you get your pictures, Archie ?” 

‘*Ohb, Aunt Louise sent them in a letter last March— 
my birthday present, you see! Now, look here; I've 
got this saucer of water, and I'll put a picture in it to 





e 
get wet. You may choose one, Ted. I'll put it ona 
card, and you may keep it for your own.” 

“‘T guess I'll take this woman wita a pole ; I'd like to 
see how she looks on the card,” said Ted, as he looked 
over the animals and other figurcs on the paper in 
Archie’s box of knickknacks. 

‘* Oh, she won't be like that, you'll see !” cried Archie, 
as he Jaid the ‘‘ Goddess of Liberty ” in the tepid water. 

‘There ! I guess it’s soaked a minute,” cried he again 
presently, taking out the sticky paper and pressing It 
firmly on the surface of the white cari. ‘‘ Now see me 
peel the paper right off !” 

‘*Oho, Archie! ’Tain’t what it was at all! It’s a 
Chinese lady with a blue jacket ’n’ red skirt ’n’ green 
trousers, and she’s got a big red fan in ber hand !” 

‘* That’s the magic of it, you see, Ted,” said Archie, 
bringing a little paper book from a drawer. ‘‘I putthe 
most of my pictures in this book. See! here’s a picture 
that was a wheelbarrow—now it’s a pig; and that goat 
and cart was a man lying down, and this little one was 
a little girl’s face, ’n’ now it’s a monk’s head !” 

‘“‘A what? You meana monkey’s head, don’t you ?” 
asked Ted, looking perplexed. 

‘* No, a monk—a fellow that wears a hair rope around 
him, ’n’ a shirt full o’ knots, ’n’ he lives ina cave—no, on 
a high pillar—no, I mean in a big house, ’n’ says his 
prayers all day! Aunt Ray told me all about ’em.” 

Aunt Ray laughed as she sat writing letters in 
mamma’s sitting-room, whose open door led into the 
dining room. ‘‘ How Archie mixes things !” she said to 
herself. Then she laughed again as the little boy 
went on. 

“Now, Ted, we'll stick some more In my book, and 
see what they’ll be. There’s another picture on the 
other side of ’em, under the paper I peel off, you know, 
’n’ that’s what I soak ’em for, to get the paper off. I'll 
show ’em to Aunt Ray when they’re all done. I guess 
she’d have something made up "bout these pictures if she 
was herc—some good talk, you know ; she always does 
*bout everything Ido. Why, when I had my cardboard 
‘buzz '—don’t you remember we twirled it round on 
a string, ’n’ I made it goin Mamie’s and Biddy’s faces 
to kindo’ scratch ’em, just for fun—Aunt Ray sald it was 
like unkind words and looks we gave people : they went 
right against em! I s’pose it’s ‘cause she's an infidel— 
or whatever it is sickly people are—that she talks that 
way. They’re always good, you know.” 

‘*T guess I know! Aunt Deb’sone, ’n’ I always cut ’n’ 
run when she gets talkin’ to me ’bout bein’ a good boy, 'n’ 
dyin’. She’s awful cross’n’ fussy, ’n’ won’t let me make 
the least speck o’ nolse ’cause she says she’s so miserable. 
I don’t see what sickly folks has to preach so much for, 
though.” 

‘*Oh, Ted,” cried Archie, ‘‘ Aunt Ray don’t preach. 
She isn’t like your aunt a bit. She is the dearest, best 
auntie that ever was. My! here she comes! I didn’t 
know she was in there.” 

‘““What a nice time you seem to be having, little 
boys,’ said Aunt Ray, as she came behind Ted and 
Archie, and watched her little nephew stick the pictures 
on the pages of his tiny album. 

‘* Won't you tell us a story or somethin’, Aunt Ray ?” 
asked Archie, dropping his pictures and coming up to 
the big chair into which auntie had sunk, qulte tired 
with her writing. ‘‘Ted’s going home pretty soon, ’n’ 
he never heard you tell anything yet.” 

‘‘T was thinking about your transfer pictures just 
now, Archie. Do you know I have seen people who 
were just like them ?” 

Auntie was smiling a little. 

‘Ob, auntie! really ?” cried Archie, with wide-open 
eyes. 

‘Really ! They looked like something different from 
what they really were, and they had to be peeled off 
before one could see their real faces.” 

‘*My !” cried both boys, wonderingly. 

‘Was it in Europe when you was there ’” asked 
Archie. 

‘Did they have to have themselves soaked ’n’ theskin 
peeled off their faces ?” querfed Ted, eagerly. 

Aunt Ray laughed quietly, and Archie put his arm 
round her neck, and said, coaxingly, ‘‘ Now, you don’t 
really mean it ; you’re only trying to teach us something, 
aren’t you ?” 

‘*T saw people like your pictures both in Europe and 
America; I see them every day, though I don’t know 
as they have to be soaked, as Ted says. You've seen 
them yourself, Archie.” 

**Oh, auntie! I never did, I know.” 

‘* Well, [ll tell you of some, and you will understand 
what I mean. I was walking in London one day when 
I noticed a man on the street who was well dressed, and 
whose face was very pleasant when he spoke to the 
friends he met. [ thought him a gentleman, and whena 
poor little crossing-sweeper held out his hand fora penny 
I felt sure he would get something. But how that man’s 
face changed! He didn’t love to give, and the child’s 
asking lifted the mask and showed his true features as 
they glared and frowned at the peor boy. Another time 
I was walking with a lady in her lovely garden, She 





wore a long, trailing robe of white lawn, her hair was 
dressed in beautiful curls and braids, her eyes were dark 
and soft-looking as she talked to me, and I thought her 
one of the sweetest women I had ever seen, until her 
little daughter, who was walking with us, happened to 
step on the long, white gown, and tore a sad rent in it. 
If you had seen the woman’s face then you would have 
been frightened. It was horrible with anger as she shook 
the little girl and gave her a severe scolding. She wasn’t 
what I thought she was at all. 

‘*Once I was in a railway car with a great crowd. A 
little way off sat a poorly-dressed, plain-faced woman 
with a basket. J thought her a queer-looking person, 
and didn’t notice her again till I heard a baby crying 
very hard. Then I saw the plain woman take the baby 
from its tired mother with a kind smile, while she found 
something in her basket to amuse it. The baby face was 
soon happy ; so was the mamma’s ; but the loveliest face 
was that of the kind woman. Something in what 
was around them changed these faces, you see, the same 
as your peeling off the paper cover shows a different face 
in your picture.” 

‘IT guess I understand a little; don’t you, Teddie ?” 
erfed Archie. ‘‘I remember when Bill Sykes joined 
the pledge. When he went to the meeting he was the 
ugliest looking man ; his eyes were half shut up, ‘n’ his 
head hanging down, ’n’ when he went up to write his 
name he was so straight ’n’ broad I didn’t know him. All 
them cold-water speeches pulled the rum cover off, 
didn’t they ?” 

** Yes, dear. Now I must tell you something I saw 
once nearer home.” 

Archie kept very still. Auntie often reproved his 
faults by stories, and he knew something of that sort wag 
coming now. 

**T once saw a little boy sitting down reading a book. 
His face was rosy and happy, and I enjoyed watching 
him and thinking what a nice little boy he was. Pretty 
soon his baby sister came toddling into the room with 
her arms full of brother’s ‘ Pansies,’ which she had 
found upstairs. ‘Pitty books,’ said she ; and he looked 
up. The covering came off in a minute, and I saw 
cheeks crimson with passion and eyes shining with anger 
as he flung down his book and snatched away the maga. 
zines from his little sister, declaring ‘she should never 
have them again as long as she lived !’” 

Archie’s head dropped, and then he glanced sorrow- 
fully at Aunt Ray. 

‘That means me. But Bess fs so bothery sometimes !” 

‘“‘T know it, dear; but we must overcome the ‘ both- 
ery’ things. God wants usto, (ne more magic picture. 
I hear Sally coming with the tea things. 

‘**T looked out of the window one morning and saw a 
boy going to school. He was eating an apple, and didn’t 
seem to notice a little, ragged fellow who was going 
along crying as if his heart would break. ‘I’m afraid 
that’s a selfish boy,’ I said to myself. ‘If he had any 
kindly feelings for others, they would surely appear now.’ 
He passed the crying boy, finished his apple, and took 
another from his basket. Then he turned suddenly and 
went toward the other, holding out an apple and saying, 
* Poor boy ! what’s the matter ? Here’s an apple for you ; 
and I’m so sorry you feel bad!’ ‘ Dear little fellow!’ I 
said then to myself.” 

‘*Ob! did you see me that day ?” asked Archie, blush- 
ing. ‘‘I nearly forgot to speak to the little boy. I was 
so glad afterward that I did.” 

‘*So was I,” said auntie, kissing him. ‘‘ Now put 
your pictures in the box and go to the door with Ted- 
die.” 

‘* We'll try to be the good kind o’ pictures, won’t we, 
Ted ?” said Archie, as they parted. 

‘* No harm in trying, I s’pose,” answered Ted. 





SHARE YOUR COMFORTS. 


F you keep your eyes open, you will discover that 
some boy or girl in school never has any fruit or 
meat or cake for lunch. Would it not be fun to take 
a lunch for them to school and put it in their coat or 
desk when they did not know it? Then you might 
sometime find a way to drop a warm pair of stockings 
or gloves, or a comforter, into their desk as a glad sur- 
prise; or some little comfort for their brothers or sisters, 
or even their father or mother. Nothing shows the 
Christian lady or gentleman more truly than the way 
they do acts of kindness or benevolence 
Last week, at one of the Boston railroad depots, two 
young men left atrain. One wore a thick ulster trimmed 
with fur, a fur cap and gloves ; the other was lame, had 
no overcoat or gloves, and seemed to shrink inside of 
his clothes every time a gust of wind struck him. He 
rubbed his ears with his hands, and altogether was the 
picture of misery. The warmly clad young man sud- 
denly pulled off his fur gioves and thrust them into the 
cripple’s hand, and in a moment had disappeared in the 
crowd. First a puzzled, then a glad look came into the 


face of the crippl:, who was warmed as much by the 
expression of sympathy from another as by the actual 
warmth imparted by the gloves, 
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SuNDAY GF ERNOON. 


THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


{International Sunday-School Lesson for February 21, 1886.) 
1-4; iil, 8-18. Revised Version. 


Now in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, that the word of 
the Loxp by the mouth of Jeremiah might be accomplished, the 
Lorp stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, that he made 
a prociam ition throughout all his kingdom, and put it also in 
writing, saying, Thus salth Cyrus king of Persia, All the king- 
doms of the earth hath the Lorn, the God of heaven, given me; 
and he hath charged me to build him an house in Jerusalem, 
which isin Judah. Whosoever there is among you of all his 
people, his God be with him, and let himgo up to Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah, and build the house of the Lorp, the God of 
Israel, (he is God,) which isin Jerusalem. And whosoever is left, 
in any place where he sojourneth, let the men of his place help 
him with silver, and with gold, and with goods, and with beasts, 
beside the freewill offering for the house of God which is in 
Jerusalem. 

Now in the second year of their coming unto the house of God 
at Jerusalem, in the second month, began Zerubbabel the son of 
Shealtiel, aud Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and the rest of their 
brethren the priests and the Levites, and all they that were come 
out of the captivity unto Jerusalem : and appointed the Levites, 
from twenty years old and upward, to have the oversight of the 
work of the house of the Lord. Then stood Jeshua with his sons 
and his brethren, Kadmiel and his sons, the sons of Judah, to- 
gether, to have the oversight of the workmen in the house of 
God : the sons of Henadad, with their sons and their brethren 


Ezra 1., 


the Levites. And when the builders laid the fonndation of the 
temple of the Lorn, they set the priests in their apparel with 
trumpets, and the Levites the sons of Asaph with cymbals, to 


praise the Lorn, after the order of David king of I-rael. And 
they sang one to another in praising and giving thanks unto the 


Lorp, saying, For he is good, for his merey endvreth for ever 
toward Israel. And all the people shouted with a great shout. 
when they praised the Lorn, because the foundation of the house 
of the Lorp was laid. But many of the priests and Levites and 


heads of fathers’ Aouses, the old men that had seen the first 
house, when the foundation of this house was laid before their 
eyes, wept with a loud voice ; and many shouted aloud for joy: 
so that the people could not discern the noise of the shout of joy 
from the noise of the weeping of the people: for the people 
shouted with a loud shout, and the noise was heard afar off. 





NOTES. 


The author of the book from which our lesson is taken 
was a scribe and a priest, of whom little or nothing is 
known, except that ascertainabie from his own writ- 
ings. The Jewish traditions, however, are full of ac- 
counts of his literary services to the Church, and to him 
the Jews ascribe the settling the canon of the Old Tes- 
tament, and restoring, correcting, and editing it, and the 
authorship of the books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
According to Josephus,*he died soon after the great feast 
of the Tabernacles, recorded in the eighth chapter of Nehe- 
miah. A tomb bearing his name is still shown on the banks 
of the Tigris, about twenty miles above its junction with 
the Euphrates. 


1-4. In the first year of Cyrus. That is, the first year at 
Babylon, B.c. 538 —Made a proclamation. There is reason to 
believe that we have here the decree itself in its original 
form, with some verbal modifications such as would be 
almost necessarily involved in transcribing it for Jewish 
perusal. Thus it is probable that in the original, in lieu of 
the “Lord God of heaven,” was ‘‘Ormuzd, the God of 
beaven.”” The Hebrew transcriber would not, probably, 
consent to even a tacit recognition of a heathen deity, 
though the Ormazd of the Persians approaohed very nearly 
to the Jewish conception of Jehovah.—Ali the kingdoms of 
the earth. An Orientalism indicating the extent of the Per- 
sian empire. —He hath charged me to build him an house. It 
is supposed by the commentators that this charge was re- 
ceived through Daniel.—Zis God be with him. A definite 
recognition of the divine power and protection afforded 
to the Jews by their God; Cyrus believing, in accordance 
with the well-nigh universal faith, that each people had its 
own deity.—Let the men of his place help him. A command 
to the pagan neighbors to ald the Jews in their devout and 
patriotic purpose. 

Chap. ii., 8-10. The scene changes from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem, whither the people had come up under the decree 
recorded ia chapter i.—Jn the second year of their coming. 
That is, within a year from the erection of the altar as 
deecribed in verse 3.—DBeqan Zerubbabel . . . and the rem- 
nant of their brethren. The Temple, the construction of 
which was now begun, bears in history the name of Zerub- 
babel’s Temple, from the important part which he took in 
its construction. It is estimated to have been larger than 
Scolomon’s Temple, but was probably inferior to it in mag- 
nificence. The dimensions are given in Ezra vi., 8, 4, but 
no descriptien of its character.—Appointed the Levites. Under 
the Moeaic law it was their function to assist the priests in 
the Temple services. They were, therefore, naturally 

to take supervision of the work of reconstruction. 
—Ilaid the foundation of the temple. This act, like the mod- 
ero laying of @ corner-stone, was regarded as the beginning 

{ the work, and was accompanied by joyful religious serv- 

yes. —After the ordinance of David. See Chron. vi., 31; 
xvi., 4-7; xxv., 1-31. 

1-13. By course. Perhaps responsive singing is indicated ; 
this was common in the Jewish musical services. Townsend 
assigns Ps. lxxxiv. and Ixvi. to this period.—For his mercy 
endureth forever. A favorite expression among the Hebrew 
psalmists. See Ps. cxxxvi. ; also cvi.,1; cvii., 1; exviil., 1-4; 
exxxvill., 8. On the other hand, God will not keep his anger 
forever. Mercy is not a temporal and qualifying attribute 


app tea 


of God ; it is eternal and essential.—But many of the priests 


halo 


id voice. Probably an expression of com- 





a 
mingled emotions of joy at the return from the captivity 
and sorrowful recollections of the glory of the vanished 
Temple, which never could be restored. 


RESTORED. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


EVENTY years of captivity had passed, during 
which time hope had been kept alive in the hearts 
of believers by the inspired strains of the Hebrew 
prophets, who had never forgotten Jerusalem, nor lost 
the divine hope of a national restoration. At last the time 
of the fulfillment of these prophecies came, and the news 
spread abroad among the captive people that Cyrus had 
really issued the long-hoped-for edict, and that the cap- 
tives were to return again to their native land. The 
Psalms of the Restoration, preserved in sacred literature 
(Ps. evil,-cxxxvi.), exhibit the emotions with which these 
tidings were received. Not all Israelites were willing 
to face the dangers of the wilderness and the difliculties 
of life in what was to them a strange country. Many 
had secured settlement in the land of exile and remained 
there; but the caravan which started across the 
desert was one of no insignificant dimensions. It con- 
sisted of forty-two thousand, including four thousard 
priests, besides over seven thousand slaves. In the 
caravan, occupying the postof honor formerly occu- 
pied by the ark, were the vessels of the Temple, which 
Nebuchadnezzar had carried off, and which Cyrus now 
permitted the Jewish exiles to carry back to their native 
land. The long journey of nearly four months across 
the desert lands had no power to appall them. The sacred 
writer, whether he wrote as a prophet or a historian, 
unquestionably interpreted their experience as they en- 
tered upon this march ‘‘ Therefore, the redeemed of 
the Lord shall return, and come with singing unto 
Zion, and everlasting joy shall be upon their heads ; they 
shall obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow and mourning 
shall flee away.” They reached the city in time to con. 
secrate their sacred month, the seventh month of the year 
—the munth of “ Tisri,” answering to our September— 
with building an altar on the location of the ancient al- 
tar, whence henceforth the long-discontinued sacrifices of 
the Jewish ritual should be maintained until the second 
and final dispersion under the Roman Emperor. Nearly 
a year passed before they were ready to lay the founda- 
tions for the Temple, to take the place of the one which 
Nebuchadnezzar had destroyed. The day was one of 
mingled experiences, of sorrowful memories and joyful 
hopes. An orchestra which recalled, though it could 
not rival, that of the days that were passed, sounded the 
notes of rejoicing. The people j>ined in a great choral 
of praise, the spirit of which is doubtless interpreted 
to us by such psalms as the 106th, the 107th, the 118th, 
and the 136th. Whatever the exact words of the 
psalmody, we know the ref:ain: ‘‘O give thanks unto 
the Lord ; for he is good: for his mercy endureth for- 
ever.” 

‘Loud and long were these Jewish Ze Deums re- 
echoed by the shouts of the multitude. It was not, in- 
deed, a day of unmingled joy, for amongst the crowd 
there stood some aged men who had lived through the 
catastrophe of the Captivity ; who in their youth had 
seen the magnificent structure of Solomon standing in 
its unbroken stateliness ; and when they compared with 
that vanished splendor these scanty beginnings, they 
could not refrain from bursting forth into a loud wai! of 
sorrow at the sad contrast. The twe strains of feeling 
from the older and younger generation mingled together 
in a rivalry of emotion ; but the evil omen of the jamen- 
tation was drowned in the cry of exultation ; and those 
who stood in the outskirts of the solemnity caught only 
the impression of the mighty shout that rang afar off— 
far off, as it seemed, even to the valleys of Samaria.” 

1. In our pleasant homes, surrounaed with blessings 
so diffused as to be atmospheric, we do not realize how 
great they are. What it is to have a country, and to live 
in peace under its protections ; what it is to have a 
church, and to be at liberty to worship God on his holy 
day according to the dictates of our own consciences 
and the impulses of our own feelings—we do not know, 
perhaps, indeed, we cannot realize, until these blessings 
take their flight. I have sometimes wished that the 
chronic grumbler who is always complaining of taxes, 
or political corruption, or Cesarism, or monopoly, could 
be exiled for a year, and could know the experience of 
the Israelites, driven from their homes—the experiences 
which Longfellow has so pathetically depicted in his 
“Evangeline ;” and have wondered whether, brought 
back from such an exile, after even a year’s experience, 
they would not be grateful for the land ip which they 
were born, and for the liberiy which spreads its protec- 
tion over them. I have sometimes wished, when I have 
heard men grumbling at the length of a sermon, or the 
infelicity of a choir performance, or the cold or the heat 
of achurch, or the creaking boots of a late-comer, or 











2 He who can do so should by all means read the forty-third 
lecture in Stanley’s “‘ History of the Jewish Church,” Third 
Series, from whose graphic pictures I draw the material for my 
opening 





some similar infelicity, whether their view of the church 
service would not be changed if they could havea year’s 
experience like that of the Huguenots or the Scotch Cove- 
nanters who worshiped God in constant fear of attack ; 
and whether, if they could come back to the liberty of 
the nineteenth century worship from such an experience, 
they would not go to church with feelings very different 
from those which they now too often indulgein. We 
shall not have read this day’s lesson in vain if it enables 
us, through our imagination, to realize even in a faint 
measure the blessing of living in our own land in peace, 
and of worshiping God in our own churches without 
fear. 

2. A deeper lesson is suggested to us by this story of 
the Restoration. The lesson was well expressed by Dean 
Stanley, that ‘‘ nations and individuals alike can leave 
their past behind them, and start afresh in the race of 
duty.” In more than one sense life is like a book : 
what we have written, we have written, and we cannot 
erase ; but we can turn the page, and begin with a new 
sheet a new record. If *‘ birth is but a sleep and a for- 
getting,” the converse {is also true : the sleep and the for- 
getting is preparation for a new birth. We rise from the 
dead every morning, and every day invites us to a new 
life. We are, then, permitted to leave our past be- 
hind us for God to take care of, and devote our energies 
and thoughts to the future which he puts in our care, 
‘* Look forward, not backward,” is the least valuable of 
the fourfold motto of the ‘“‘ Lend a Hand” societies. 
Hope is not the least valuable of the three Christian graces. 
As to the individual, so to the community, come such 
epochs ; turning-points in life, fresh starts in the race, 
recovered, graciously granted from past hope, graciously 
afforded for the future. The possibility of repentance, 
the actuality of a new birth, are wrought into the indi- 
vidual life, into the history of nations. These are not 
fancies born of the brain in the study ; they are realities 
of human experience. Only that nation is hopelessly 
dead which refuses to take advantage of these opportu- 
nities for new life ; only he is hopelessly dead who, when 
Christ stands at the door of his grave and cries, ‘‘Lazarus, 
come forth,” only stirs uneasily with a vague desire for 
life, but lies still. 

3. Butif life—that is, God—offers us from time to time 
these opportunities of recuperation, if he puts from time 
to time a “‘ new song” into our mouth, it is and always 
must be a song of commingled joy and sadness. Tears 
must mingle with our acclamations. It is not well that 
we should wholly forget the past, nor can we ever do so. 
Even in heaven the song which the redeemed sing is a 
new song. They do not sing the song of the angels; 
they remember that they had sinned, and out of that 
memory is born the song, ‘‘ Thou hast redeemed us.” The 
joy of pardon is not the same as the joy of innocence. 
Greater or less it may be thought to be; but it is differ- 
ent. He has not entered into the true holy of holies of 
spiritual experience who has not in his highest joy some 
element of pathos, some sense of what he might have 
been mingled with ; the rejoicing love in what God has 
made him to be. 

4. In all ages of the Christian Cnurch the restoration 
of the Jews has served, and rightly, as a historical prorh- 
ecy. I do not enter here into any discussion of the 
question whether there is to come in the future a second 
restoration of the Jews to their native land. The ques- 
tion is one in which I have never been able to take nuch 
interest, and on which I have, perhaps for that reason, 
never obtained much light. The new Jerusalem is so 
much that the old Jerusalem is nothing ; and the holier 
land of the future so fills my hopes that I have no 
thought to give to the possible revivification of the now 
dismantled holy land of the past. We are but pilgrims 
and strangers here, in some sense exiles and captives in 
a strange land; that we should have burdens to bear 
and struggles to encounter ought not to surprise us. It 
is but for a little while ; few men live in theland of their 
captivity more than the allotted seventy years. The 
great caravan has been through the ages marching from 
the world’s Babylon to the divine Jerusalem. With cu- 
tious reluctance many a child of God joins it ; with cu- 
rious desire to retain his settlement in the land of exile. 
Seventy years of captivity seems tome quite long enough. 
There are times in every Christian’s experience when, a8 
we hear the song of the redeemed marching with sing- 
ing unto Zion, and with everlasting joy in their counte- 
nances, we long for the time when our name also shall 
be called and we shall join the glad procession and come 
unto the city of our God, the New Jerusalem let down 
from heaven, to join with the great host whom no man 
can number in singing the new song unto the Lamb 
which sitteth on the Throne and which hath redeemed 
us out of every tribe and tongue and people and nation, 
and made us to be unto our God a kingdom and a priest 
hood forever and ever. 





Now, the essence of all music consists in the proper 
harmony of different notes ; £0, too, the essence of all 
thankfulness consists in the happy blending of different 
Christian experiences. 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
GOING HOME. 


By Emity Huntineton MILuER. 


HE sorrowful people. The people of Israel had 
been so many years in the land of Babylon that 
the very old men had died, and the younger ones grown 
old, but they never forgot their own land. The fathers 
and mothers talked to their children about it, and told 
them that some day God would surely deliver them, and 
let them go back and dwell in their own country, and 
build again his beautiful house that had been destroyed. 
The king's counselor. The new king, Cyrus, who had 
conquered the king of Babylon, believed in one great 
God whom no eye could see, but who ruled the whole 
earth. He did not understand as much about him as 
the people of Israel did, but he was wise enough to keep 
Daniel for his counselor, and listen to what he told him 
about the word of the Lord. No doubt Daniel told him 
that many years before Cyrus was born the Lord had 
told his prophet Isalah all about him. He had called him 
‘my servant Cyrus,” and told just what he should do. 
The king's commandment. The king said, ‘‘ These 
servants of the great Gud must not be kept as slaves in 
my kingdom ; they must go back to their own country, 
or he will be displeased with me.” So he sent messen- 
gers all over his land to say, ‘‘ The Lord God of heaven 
hath charged me to build him a house at Jerusalem. 
Who js there among you of all his people? His God 
be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem and build 
the house of the Lord God of Israel.” And because 
many of the people were poor he commanded that those 
who did not wish to go back should help those who 
went, by giving them money and clothes and beasts 
He told his own people, and all the people of the land, 
to help them also, and the king himself gave a great 
sum, which he called a free-will offering, to build again 
the house of the Lord. All the beautiful vessels of gold 
and silver that Nebuchadnezzar had carried away from 
Jerusalem King Cyrus gave back again, and there were 
more than five thousand of them. 

Going home. What a great rejoicing there was, all 
over the land! I am suresome of the people must have 
cried for joy. Men and women that had been obliged 
to work hard all day, with cruel masters to drive them 
on, could drop their work and get ready for the jour- 
ney. When they met each other in the fields or roads 
one would tell the good news to another. Some son at 
work making brick would hear the proclamation and run 
to tell it to his poor old father and mother, and they 
would laugh and cry and praise God together. It was 
a long journey, but it must have been a delightful one— 
old and young, men, women, and little children, march- 
ing slong by day, or camping at night under the palm 
trees and by the springs of water. As they went they 
would tell the stories of the days when God led their 
fathers forty years through the wilderness ; the old men 
who remembered the beautiful temple at Jerusalem 
would tell the others about it, and the great company of 
singers would sing the songs of David. 

At home. At last they reached their own land, and 
some of them went to the cities where they had lived, 
but the greater part went to Jerusalem. It took them 
nearly a year to build up the houses that had been 
burned down, so that they could have a place to live, 
and to plow the fields and plant seed so that they might 
have food to eat. But the very first thing that they did 
was to build up God’s altar that had been broken down, 
and gather about it to confess their sins, and thank God 
for having brought them once more to their dear home. 
Even in the strange land he had been with them, to 
comfort them, and now they felt sure they never again 
would disobey and forsake him. 

The new temple. As soon as they had a place to live, 
they began to prepare to build a new temple. Every 
one gave money to help the work, and they sent for 
cedar trees from the forests, and stones fro . the mount- 
ains, and when all was ready they laid the foundations 
of God’s house with great rejoicing. The musicians 
with their instruments, and the singers chanting songs 
of praise, made such glad music that the people just 
shouted with a great shout of joy. The singers would 
sing, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord !” and all the people would 
answer, ‘‘ The Lord's name be praised !” 

A sound of weeping. Amid all the praising there was 
another sound. Some of the old men who remembered 
the splendid temple that Solomon built, that had been 
burned down, wept aloud to see how much smaller and 
poorer this one was to be. God could dwell in a very 
humble house if it was the best his children could give ; 
but, after all, it was sad to think that they were poor 
and feeble because they had disobeyed him. God had 
forgiven their sin, but it had left its sorrowful mark 
behind ; and every time they thought of the beautiful 
and holy house that had been burned, they had to 
remember this. 

If you disobey and grieve your loving Father to-day, 
you may be sorry and be forgiven to morrow, but you 
can never have that bad day over again : it will always 





be there, black and ugly instead of bright and beautiful. 
Let us be careful to keep these temples of our hearts 
pure and bright, so that God may dwell in them, for 
when they are defiled by years of sin they can never 
be rebuilt so that the scars and marks of evil will not 
disfigure them. We all rejoice when those who have 
lived sinful lives repent and turn to God, even in old 
age; but it is only a poor, ruined temple they can give 
him then, instead of the glorious one which they bave 
Jet sin destroy ; so even amid our rejoicing there might 
well be a sound of weeping. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LayMAn. 


HE biggest contributor to the meeting-house fund, 

it sometimes happens, is a railway wrecker or a 
gentleman who has had a corner in the provision trade. 
Armour might easily put down $50,000 to build a church 
edifice, and never miss either the draft or the edifice ; 
while the colored man in the seventh heaven of the gal- 
lery might sacrifice more in his dollar subscription than 
the King of Porx. Yet I do honor to Cyrus for contrib- 
uting half a million of dollars’ worth of gold and silver 
plate to the temple-building enterprise. To be sure, it 
was returning to the people whom he was restoring to 
their native land the sacred utensils Babylon had stolen. 
But most captors of ecclesiastical bric-d-brac would have 
turned the bullion over to the mint. Itis not every bere- 
tic who will pull the pocketbook that he controls to up- 
build the Church of the Puritans. Itis not every man 
who corners the pork market who is willing to pay for 
indirect damages, until he is hoist with his own petard. 
I know of one speculator who led off on a church-build 
ing enterprise, subscribed heavily, and four years later 
paid ten per cent. of what he agreed to and was set free 





When you import any article, you think you get some. 
thing better than the home-made. The imported Hebrews 
were the best of the stock. To build a temple takes 
men capable of self-sacrifice. And I have generally 
found that Christians who are the readiest to subscribe 
to the church-building fund are the best of the best. 
Your men who think the house ought to be Romanesque 
instead of Gothic, and decline to subscribe because the 
organ 1 ft is in the wrong place, are the folks who con- 
secrated all they are to have to God—in a metaphor ! 


We moderns, I fancy, wouldn’t be patient enough 
with our sacrifices. It has taken a couple of centuries, 
or thereabouts, to finish the Cathedral of Cologne, and 
they were so long building St. Peter’s that when they 
got to the top they had to start again on the bottom ; 
and when I climbed to the top of the lantern, a few 
years ago, I observed a colony of masons were perma- 
nently located in a building on the roof. Some of the 
builders who helped on the corner-stone must have been 
in the New Jerusalem before the second temple was fin- 
ished in the Old Jerusalem. We lay our corner-stones 
in May, and generally dedicate before snow flies. I don’t 
know as I would like to have the inauguration of slowness 
and immensity in Protestant Christendom ; but I think 
we are too far away from Jerusalem’s thoroughness of 
construction. There is a costly church edifice in every 
town, with a big rose window in the Gothic gable, two 
feet out of center, and hard by is a big crack, right over 
St. Peter’s head. The aureolar legend is a perpetual 
menace to appropriate gravity : ‘‘On this rock will I 
build my church.” 





I like to hear the fellow whom I meet every morning 
as I go to my business, coming down the street whistling 
“ Tit-willow,” with abounding clearness and spirit. I 
like people who work and sing far better than those who 
work and fret. A few years ago I camped for a few 
days at Shechem. There were fifty Arabs on an emi- 
nence overlooking Ebal and Gerizim. They were et 
work building a mosque, and they sang perpetually. I 
asked the dragoman why they sang so much. ‘' The 
overseer has them sing so he can get more work out 
them,” said the old Turk. I thought then of the time 
after the captivity when the workmen on the second 
temple sang psalms as they worked, and wondered if 
that custom, of such high antiquity, yet perpetuated in 
mosque building a few miles north of Jerusalem, had its 
origin in an economic as well as in a religious purpose. 
Those Levite workmen were orthodox, and, of course, 
deeply interested, and I trust none of them were born 
so tired as to have to sing to keep awake. 





If I were to offer a criticism on our ways of building 
up our churches, it would be that we do not sufficiently 
distribute the responsibility and the work. There is 
not a Roman Catholic servant in the land who does not 
own at least one brick in the place where she worships, 
and there isn’t a pew or an altar where she worships in 
which she does not have to say her own beads. One 
trouble with Protestantism is that for $3,000 a year, 
more or less, we can hire good men to say our prayers 
while we attend to business—a division of labor which 


may be a proof of high industrial, but not of high 
spiritual, evolution. Is this caricature? Then go and 
observe the worshipers at cathedral altars, and then go 
into one of our Protestant churches. ‘‘ Do you, then, 
prefer Romanism?” I did not say so. I simply say I 
prefer the best forms in Romanism to the worst deforms 
of Protestantism. 


To a devoted man there is in every occasion and 
theme suggestion of a fit and shapely form in which it 
shall be—I will not say cast, but liberated. There is but 
one Niobe. You spoil the Laoccin by reproduction. 
Minerva was not cast at a brazier’s, but she sprang from 
the bounding and the abounding sea. The free life of 
the Greeks was to art what the free, spontaneous life of 
the Founder of Christianity was to religion. Our mod- 
ern posture-masters would fain set the Venus of Milo to 
making gestures ; but no arms hitherto attached to that 
masterly work have yet other than belittled it. The 
spontaneity even of the mutilated masterpiece is spoilt 
by studied patchwork. Let him who would be the 
world’s laughing-stock take an unfinished Hamlet and 
see to his taking off. The interpolations, whether of 
Holy Writ, or of Homer, or Virgil, or Horace, have un- 
mistakable ear-marks. To drag everybody through one 
rut wears everybody out, and deepens the rut. 

There are forms which appeal to a universal sense 
and judgment. But let not Smith try to blow Gabriel’s 
trumpet. We make ourselves ridiculous by aping 
somebody. You must wear something other than 
Shakespeare’s collar to successfully make much ado 
about nothing. Some forms are shapely to us all. 
There are the courtesies of social life, and the respects 
of religion. You are not gentlemanly if you carry 
your hat on your head into your friend’s parlor. You 
do not show respect unto religion if you fail to bow 
the head in the hour of public prayer. Other forms 
there are which may well be left to be diversified and 
modified. I am glad that congregational singing Is 
intrenched in anclent orthodoxy. I wish it were not 
now evolved into a quadratic equation. I hope the 
time will come when a man and woman will regard it 
as unchristian to decline even feeble attempts at har- 
mony. It is one of the comforts of congregational 
singing that when folks are wide awake the cracked 
voices and the discords are drowned ina sea of har- 
mony, a8 were the Ah-me’s of the sad old folks and the 
Oh-my’s of the joyful young folks of the second 
temple. 


It is absolutely a comfort, once ina while, not to have 
everything one wants. What were tear-glands given 
for, if not for use? It seems the parsons had started a 
bigger meeting-house than that which Nebuchadnezzar 
spoilt; but in the midst of their enthusiasm for size 
they suddenly stopped psalm-singing when it occurred 
to them that they were sacrificing quality to quantity, 
beauty and richness to square feet and cuble inches. 
’Tis a big disappointment to build your spire taller than 
any church in the town and then find that you haven’t 
any money left wherewith to buy golden candlesticks for 
the grand altar ; and that for the sky of the apse you have 
no surplus wherewithal to poise in rosy clouds dumpy 
cherubs and angels too vigorous to be forever doing 
nothing on the plastering. If those ancient parsons had 
lived in these progressive modern days they would have 
wiped away their tears, gone off and bought the bric-a- 
brac and the angels al fresco, and raised the moaey to 
pay for them by issuing second mortgage bonds. 

Old folks worship the past; young folks adore the 
future. An old man lives in memory ; a young man’s 
life is hope. What old folks cry over, young people 
laugh at, and sometimes tears and merriment mingle 
until sensible people are not sure whether the wedding 
is not a funeral. I was at a wedding some time ago, and 
the bride’s mother broke out in a wild sob as the parson 
tied the knot. Yet the bride and the groom smiled 
celestialiy as their lips touched in the first kiss under the 
orange blossoms. An old man worships things that were 
done in the lang syne, and I’ve known young husband s~ 
who wanted their grandmother’s doughnuts instead of 
the wedding loaf. An old man generally thinks the 
world of his youth was a vast improvement on the world 
of his old age. They who as lads saw Sclomon’s temple, 
cried outright over the comparative simplicity of the 
second temple, while the young fellows cracked their 
cheeks with huzzahs of joy, 





Memory throws a halo over the past; hope trans- 
figures the future and irradiates the present. I frankly 
confess that I believe in to-day. The first temple con- 
tributed to Judah’s decline. It tempted cupidity more 
than it liberated spirituality. The second temple was a 
better and roomier for the congregation, but it was less 
a jeweler’s shop. I like art and I believein beauty ; but 
it is possible to get your cathedre! sky so Ligh and your 
altar so grand that you shal! forget Him who is beyond 





the sky and His altar which is there. 
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INTERDENOMINATIONAL FELLOWSHIP. 


By THe Rev. Cyrus Hamu. 


HAT does it mean? Fellowship between 
denominations as such; between bodies of 
those who profess and call themselves Christians ; bodies 
that professedly and openly stand apart from one 
another with organized activities within their own 
limite, and no, or almost no, activities crganized in com- 
mon. How do we come to be discussing such asubject ? 
Surely it isa strange one to engage the attention of 
Christ's people nearly two thousand years after he 
besought the Father that his disciples might be one, and 
his apostle declared that there was one Body. Are we 
to consider this topic as bringing before us one of the 
great facts of the Christian life, of which we speak 
mainly that we may bring ourselves renewedly under 
their revivifying power? or as one of the great un- 
solved problems which engage the perplexed thought 
of Christ’s people, like the evangelization of rural 
parishes, the reclaiming of the intemperate, the recon- 
ciliation of capital and labor? Judging from tne gen- 
eral tenor of our programme, it would secm to belong 
to the latter class. If so, it is matter for serious con- 
sideration how it happens that it still is a problem ; bow 
it is, that, with hundreds of millions of heathen without 
the Gospel, with multitudes yet in Christian lands who 
practically know nothing about Christ, and multitudes 
more who deny his power in their lives, we are discuss- 
ing the possibility, the practical means, or even the 
desirability, of fellowship between several different 
bedies of those who are sent into the world by Christ, 
as Christ was sent by the Father. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, however, it is a question, 
and one in the very treatment of which our Christian 
character is involved. 

What, then, do we seek in this discussion ? The end 
sought is fellowship between the different denominations 
of Christian people, such as shall realize the New Testa 
ment idea of the Church of Christ. But no fellowship 
that can satisfy progressive Christian character, and 
meet the needs of the world, oan be brought about and 
maintained between bodies which, by their existence as 
organized bodies in their present form, preserve the root 
out of which the disfellowship springs, and which by 
its very nature compels it. The only logical, as the only 
Christian, outcome {s the obliteration of denominational 
lines, as such, altogether. 

This, of course, is notconceded by all. A large num- 
ber look to an increase of fraternal feeling who yet think 
that denominations will continue substantially in their 
present form. They regard them as rooted in innate 
peculiarities of human nature. They justify them as 
the most convenient modes of combining Christians of 
similar tastes and mental build, for the most efficient 
co-operation. Even the emulations of the sects have a 
charm in the eyes of some, as evoking an activity which 
would not otherwise be brought into the field. 

Any temporary advantage thus secured may be read- 
ily admitted without granting its eminence over the dis- 
advantages, or the permanence of the sectional arrange- 
ment out of which it comes. It is yet to be proved that 
the most is thus accomplished. And in spite of long 
association and personal tastes, every discussion of these 
divisions, every congress of churches, every Christian 
convention, every united effort ia revivals, in temper- 
ance reform, in any common good, every fraternal min- 
isters’ meeting, forces the question upon ua, impresses 
us anew with the wastefulness of our present mode of 
labor and the superficial character of many of our dif- 
ferences, makes us more deeply conscious of unrest 
in our present divisions, and intensifies the longing, 
growing yearly stronger, that the sense of there being 
many may be merged in the impression of the power 
and majesty of the one. 

That is the real question in our hearts to-day. Not 
courteous interchanges between denominations as they 
now exist, as the last attainment in Christian grace and 


the stature of Christ, but fellowship—if our thought is 


to stop on that—asa step toward something beyond. 
What that something is, no man is competent to say. 
But no Christian has a right to cease longing for it, and 
striving towards it. 

I. In this effort we are hindered by the assumption 
that the various divisions of the church are unavoid- 
able ; that, indeed, they belong to its very ides, and are 
to be preserved and fostered. 

If, however, we look at the origin of the great sects, 
it is not too much to say that they did not have that 
origin in the healthful movement of Christian life. 
They did not come up as the natural and unforced 
working of human nature filled with God’s grace, so 
that each one was a new testimony to the riches of hu 
man nature, a fresh disclosure of its power. That was 
true of the church in its beginning. It was a new and 
beneficial force in the world at the very first. It was 


the organization of powers of human life that were 
themselves 8 revelation to a world almost loveless and 
without faith. But the sects orignated mainly in revolt, 
in controversy. They were protests. They were ex- 





periments, They were ideals of teachers and leaders. 
They were compromises between different parties, nel- 
ther of whom were wholly satisfied with the resnlt— 
positively, at first, perhaps—quite actively since. They 
were the crystallization of movements compressed by 
opposition or persecution into a destructiveness and 
rigidity which was not at first contemplated or desired, 
as when Wesley and his coadjutors were expelled from 
the English Church. 

In the inception and progress of these undertakings, 
holy consecration was not the only human contribution 
to the result. Self-will, self seeking, intolerance, shared 
with human weakness, short-sightedness, and unwis- 
dom the ambitious task of preparing a body for Christ’s 
indwelling, a temple for the Holy Ghost. And these 
results, the schemes formed by men pushed in theologi- 
cal battle, sometimes in actual peril of life, it is pro- 
posed to perpetuate as the full reality of God’s thought 
of his church. 

Undoubtedly a great deal of true-hearted loyalty to 
Christ went into all these movements, and the purest 
zeal for his glory. Without question, too, men were 
pressed into them according to their individuality 
and the particular cast of their nature, but often also 
with great dental of personal liking aud preference, and 
of some convictions. They took what they could get, 
not what they in all things thought desirable, not what 
in all respects their spiritual life craved, not what they 
accepted as the perfect form. Almost no one regarded 
these forms, or any one of them, as being all the church 
should be. The leaders were not agreed among them- 
selves. Leaders and followers sought the reform of the 
Church of Christ—3ometimes in doctrine, sometimes in 
worship, sometimes in purity and practical righteous- 
bess. They took these organizations as the nearest ap- 
proach to what they sought, and found in its fullness 
unattainable. They did not seek them as the sufficient 
gratification of personal tastes and desires in worship 
or service or faith. These they had more or less to 
forego. They felt that, then, they must secure the 
main points at issue, leaving the others—important 
perhaps, but subsidiary—for happler times, and the 
final perfecting of God’s providence. 

But this having once been done, a certain form was 
stamped upon the body. Attention was for along time 
wholly occupied with the distinctive tenet or polity, 
and the accessories needful for Christian symmetry 
were more and more neglected, until they dropped out 
of thought entirely, to the lasting mutilation of Chris- 
tian character. To say now that these sects have a place 
because they are suited to different temperaments {is to 
change the base altogether. We might as wisely ground 
our support of hospitals and insane asylums only on the 
fact that they are sufted to the temperaments of their 
inmates. 

The different denominations are now unquestion- 
ably marked by very visible distinctness in taste, in per- 
sonal likings, in mode of thought, in interpretation of 
Scripture, as well as in polity and worship. But these 
preferences, all and singuiar, so far as they are divergent, 
are, in the main, manufactured. They are effect and not 
cause ; they may be looked upon, indeed, as the natural 
outcome of human nature, but not natural under normal 
conditions ; they are the result of long association, of 
continued habit, of cultivated exclusiveness, of denomi- 
national rivalry ; they have been intensified by argu- 
ment, by insistence that ‘‘ we are right ;” by neglect or 
ignorance of other forms of Christian experience ; they 
have been vaunted, polished, and sharpened as the 
weapons of sectarian success ; they have been cultivated 
as the admirable product of that field in the Lord’s vine- 
yard ; they are the pinched and weazened features of 
discipleship that has been defrauded of its true nourish- 
ment by the struggle for denominational existence ; they 
are the shape—lame, distorted, weakened—into which 
the convert has been starved or trained or forced by 
early discipline in the denominational way—by being 
shut up in the round of thought and fellowship which 
his own church supplies, deprived often of any acquaint- 
ance with well-rounded Christian character, because all 
tke other Christians in his village are engaged in the 
same concentration of effort upon the pew-rents, the 
choir, the sociable, the fair, of their particular churches 
—if that name can be used in that connection without 
sacrilege. That is not true of all members of these 
churches, The love of many is larger than their limita- 
tions, It is not as true of the rank and file as it once 
was. But it is still very generally true. It is true 
emphatically of the type of character which is developed, 
as compared with the stature of the perfect man in Christ 
Jesus. 

It is true, then, that the denominations do now repre- 
sent tastes and habits that are distinct and very strong. 
It is not true that that is any argument for their contin- 
uance, because these are artificial, and do not represent 
the natural and enforced choice of the regenerate map. 
If they were necessary in the first instance, it was mainly, 
if not wholly, with the necessity that we sometimes, but 
unwillingly and doubtingly, concede to things as they 
are, as we emphatically term the evil that.isin men. If 








ever they had an office, it has been fulfilled, and they can 
now safely be discharged. If ever they had a work which 
justified their separate organization, that work has been 
done. The separate doctrines have been sufficiently em- 
phasized. The testimony which possibly needed to be 
borne has been voluminously uttered ; the banner which 
may have been given because of the truth has been sufti- 
clently displayed, not to say flaunted, in the eyes of the 
world. No attempt to revive the old controversies is suc- 
cessful. The Christian thought, the Christian heart of 
time, both in their burden and their joy, are busy with 
other things. Higher conflicts engage their energies. 
Other truths seek their expression, and demand the em- 
bodiment of life in Christ’s people. That life which we 
reverently and humbly believe to be wrought by the Holy 
Spirit, and to be a part of the eternal life which was with 
the Father, and was manifested to the world in Christ— 
that life is yielding to the gracious impulse of its inspiring 
Lord, and is reaching out for the conquests yet unsung, 
and for the things which are beginning to enter into its 
heart. It must needs hasten, that its eyes may be ready 
for the time when “the light of the moon shall be as 
the light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be 
sevenfold, as the light of seven days, in the day that 
the Lord bindeth up the breach of his people, and heal 
eth the stroke of their wound.” 

IL. To pass to another class of considerations. It is 
not necessary to enlarge upon the expense involved, 
through the multiplication of machinery, church build- 
ings, choirs, agsoclatiuns, missionary boards, forelgn and 
home, and all the required officering. We have all gone 
over the ground again and again, with wonder and shame. 
Yet, after all, comparatively few seem to feel the mis- 
chief to its full extent, or to realize its needlessness 
and sin. The struggles even in the smaller commu- 
nities, though they are recognized as unchristian, 
yet continue. It is even hailed as one of the 
streaks of dawn of the millennial day when superin- 
tendents of missions actually agree to consult amica- 
bly together in respect to the territory or the villages 
where churches shall be organized. And at thesame time 
sneers at comity are not unknown in the representative 
gatherings of our own churches. Perhaps, after all, the 
argument from economy is not fully felt, while it is 
true that thc multiplied expense entailed by the main- 
teuance in the thousands of towns of more church 
organizations than the population demands does weigh 
with increasing burden and pain upon the hearts of 
Christ’s peeple. 

III. But the expense is the least consideration. The 
impoverishing of the Christian life is a far greater and 
more dangerous evil, of which we hear Jess than of the 
depleting of the Christian pocket. Character is more 
than money. The waste of that is infinitely worse than 
any squandering of funds. 

The present want of true fellowship between Chris- 
tlan people lowers the whole tone of Christian life, and 
substantially alters for the worse the type of Christian 
character in every community. This it does : 

1. By the mere demand on time and strength neces- 
sitated by the effort to keep the organizations ‘‘ going ” 
in the barest way, keeping up separate buildings, 
separate choirs, separate prayer-meetings, separate 
financial lists. The anxiety involved, the hours con 
sumed, the toil expended in the many devices resorted 
to, draw time, attention, and strength away from the 
Scriptures, from the great doctrines, from some of the 
most pressing practical duties, diminish the means at 
command for needful Christian literature, and make 
all the Christian graces indefinitely harder to ac- 
quire. 

2. By the deterioration of ministerial character. If 
all the Christian forces in any town were thrown to- 
gether in one genuine organic brotherhood, maintaining 
only the congregations needful for the place, the pastors 
would be stronger men, not only by reason of the more 
secure and more adequate material support, though 
that is no small matter, but even more by reason of the 
larger social life possible, the increased number of co- 
laborers, the varieties of talent, now dispersed and so 
weakened. By the uniting of Christian forces pastors 
would be made both more efficient in themselves and 
more stimulating to others, and released from the in- 
ward strain of envy, jealousy, suspicion, disappoint- 
ment, or the struggle against them. The pastor’s social 
life is too often narrowed. Our towns supply but 
a limited number of men and women of notable strength, 
of thoughtful observation, of long experience or wide 
acquaintance. He can usually know, In any satisfactory 
way, those only in his own church. He can look for 
intellectual stimulus, for spiritual quickening, mainly 
to the members of his own congregation alone. He is 
not thrown with others; the barriers between the 
churches prevent it. He cannot ordinarily be familiar 
in their homes ; the demands of his people preclude it. 

3. The same causes impoverish the character of all 
the other Christians, And they are still further weakened 
by this partial exhibition of Christian life. They do 
not get the fullness of it in individuals ; its true strength 
is not so generally manifested ; disciples are less en 
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couraged and stimulated by one another. No Christian, 
indeed, is as symmetrical or as thoroughly developed as 
he should be, and this would be true under any system ; 
but now every Christian is kept at a lower point than 
need be ; and those with pecullar temptations, obstacles, 
or doubts are deprived of aid and hope they might 
have because our divided state of itself reduces the 
number of triumphant, sucoessful Christians, and those 
who may be eminent of attainments are quite likely in 
‘the other church.” Our Christian people, asa rule, 
do not yet know what public worship really {s, or ought 
to be, what Christian song in God’s house is, what 
thoroughly trained Christian skill and talent are. Far 
more rarely than need be the case do they hear a 
truly powerful presentation of Christian truth. They 
are totally unacquainted with many types of Christian 
life and activity. They are disheartened over evils 
which would be practically powerless before the united 
and disciplined Christian force in any community. 
And all because the followers of Christ are divided, not 
by the wise disposition of the Captain of their salva- 
tion, appointing to each his work, but by artificial, in- 
dulged, and flattered tastes and preferences, and self- 
willed choices, and exclusive habits—sometimes without 
true root in nature ; sometimes springing from a right 
root, but trained to a perverted growth and a poisonous 
fruit. 

4, And Christians can never suffer alone. The local 
churches are practically the leaders gf the intellectual 
life of vast numbers of our smaller communides. If 
they do not exercise leadership, no one does. But as 
matter of fact, it is not feasible in most of our towns, 
because of these divisions, to unite a sufficient number 
in any serious lfterary or intellectual enterprise to make 
itan influential success. The mental life of our towns 
suffers, and their health, their sobriety, their good order. 
The subject touches our political and social well-being, 
as well as our religious perfectness. 

IV. The harm thus done to Christian character 
touches the vital point in my subject ; viz., the manifes- 
tation of Christ tothe world. Theargument from econ 
omy is not the strongest or the most worthy. It is as 
important as anything is which in any way affects the 
efficiency of Christian work. It is worthy of our atten- 
tion because it touches uur Lord’s honor. But it 1s im- 
portant because of these, not because of the simple ex- 
penditure of money. In like manner. the outlay of 
time and strength unsavingly, and without due result, 
demands remedy, not, primarily, because it is a waste 
of human power—precious as that is—but because it is 
a misrepresentation of Christ. Arguments concerning 
the thriftlessness of our church economy, the squander- 
ing of treasures pecuniary and spiritual, of which we 
are Christ’s stewards, derive their force from the fact 
that we are set here to make Christ Known to the world 
by what we are. The larger part of our conquest of the 
world must come from the simple displaying of Christ— 
his real self, his true glory—in the united life of his people. 
‘‘ By the manifestation of the truth,” says Paul (2 Cor. 
iv., 2), ‘‘commending ourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.” That truth is Christ. The 
apostle elsew here carries the thought yet further. ‘‘ Unto 
me,” he says (Eph. ilf., 8-11), ‘“‘ was this grace given, 
to preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchabdle riches of 
Christ ; and to make all men see what is the dispenea- 
tion of the mystery, which from all ages hath been hid 
in God, who created all things: to the intent that now 
unto the principalities and the powers in the heavenly 
places might be made known, through the church, the 
manifold wisdom of God, according to the eternal pur- 
pose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Here is a wonderful character that is to be made 
known to the world. Here is a marvelous plan of God, 
an economy, 4 dispensation, which is to be unfolded so 
that all men may see it, and so that, through its unfold- 
ing, the principalities and powers, the governing agen- 
cles of the universe, the majesties and potentates, the 
angelic rulers who preside at the central points of God’s 
government, shall galu new knowledge of God’s mant- 
fold wisdom. 

The history of the church on earth has an influence 
beyond the earth. From the toils and prayers and suf- 
ferlngs of the church in time effects go out into eternity. 
They touch upon the turning-points of the imperial 
movements of the ages of ages. They instruct the great 
angels who are installed in the positions of responsibil- 
ity and dominion. To them, as to us, eternal life is to 
know God and Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent. With 
them, as not always with us, to know is todo. Knowl- 
edge would both increase their love and impel to action, 
All added discernment of God’s manifold wisdom, all 
deepened sense of it, would enter into the fulfillment of 
their sublime office. 

The church on earth stands, then, in intimate connec- 
tion with the strange and glorious realms that Ife hidden 
from our present sight. It has an immediate bearing 
upon the wide government of the universe, because it 
acts: upon those blessed spirits through whom God has 
chosen to rule his kingdom. It is itself part of a glort- 
ous and eternal purpose, and it has much to do in the 





perfecting of that purpose, in all the majesty of its 
reach through the incalculable spaces and populations 
and cycles of the universe. 

This is the vocation wherewith we are called ; of which 
we are to walk worthily ‘“‘im ull lowliness and meek- 
ness.” The life of the church, in its practical methods 
as in its professed aims, is to be worthy of transmission 
from earth to the unseen world, such as to give to tose 
enthroned spiendors who are looking into out lives and 
our homes real knowledge of the manifold wisdom of 
God. 

V. The deciding consideration in all these matters is, 
‘* How does this method, this custom, this condition of 
the church of which we speak, affect this manifestation 
of Christ and of this eternal purpose to the world, and 
to principalities and powers in heavenly places ?” 

The first duty of a Lellever is to be Christian. The 
first duty of a particular local church is to be Christian. 
The supreme duty of a denomination is to be Christian. 

It is practically an evasion to say that we are to ve 
Christian in the mode and under the forms of our de 
nomination. That changes the empbasis. As actually 
carried out, it too often means being Christian so far as 
the special alms or the progress of our denomination 
will allow. The duty of being loyal to our denomina- 
tlon is insisted upon, even among ourselves : always, I 
am sure, to some obscuring of the higher, the only loy- 
alty that ought to be named among us. 

Rerely, if ever, do we hear from the same lips, with 
anything like the same heartiness, if at all, any urging 
of loyalty to Christ’s largest thought of his church, as 
his body, or the unfolding of the mystery hid in God. 
But all our organized religious activity must stand on 
that basis, the Church of Christ in its lJargeness and its 
unity. That is supreme over every consideration touch- 
ing the life or progress of any denomination. Our 
review of this subject and all our meditation upon it 
must begin here. The reasons for fellowship arise from 
this. ‘ 

It is not an expedient arrived at or resoried to, but a 
glorious creative thought of God, which is to be made 
clear to men and angels, and made real in human his- 
tory. When we grasp that, the necessity of change and 
the possibillty of it appear in very different light. 

If this be the Gospel ideal, it is practicable. If this 
be God’s purpose, it is imperative over every hesitancy 
and weakness, and individual or associated preference. 

It is often said in respect to this, as in respect to some 
other great changes, by those who doubt or fear, ‘‘ We 
must take things as they are.” Very true; that is what 
is proposed. But when we have taken things as they 
are; what shall we do with them? Surely, not leave 
them as they are, although that is practically too often 
the spirit of the objection. 

It is instructive to notice bow different our tone is in 
some other undertakings. We have heard Christian men, 
in discussing a kindred subject, say, ‘‘ Thisis a noble 
ideal ; we wish it were a fact. In the millennium it will 
undoubtedly be different, but now we must take men 
and things as they are.” And on the heels of that, in 
discussing the prohibition of the liquor traffic, we have 
heard the same men speak of obstacles, only to put 
against them the reasons for confidence and motives for 
resolute determination, without a word about the im- 
perfect condition of the world as a reason for hesl- 
tancy, nor a suggestion that we are to take things as 
they are. except that they might speedily be made en- 
tireiy different. 

Why was the tone so unlike in the two discussions ? 
Is it not that we are alive to the one issue, and not to 
the other ? 

When we take things as they are in this, as in other 
matters, the greatest things, the most vitally present, the 
most urgent to be taken, are, the facts of Christ’s life 
and death and reeurrection, and all implied therein—his 
prayer for the oneness of his disciples, and God’s 
eternal purpose. 

VI. The fellowship we seek must, then, be that 
enjoined and partially exemplified in the New Testa- 
ment. To be that, {t must be fellowship in one body. 
Just how that body would be described we need 
not stop to consider; but it must be evidently and 
organically one. It must be other and more than 
what {s called a spiritual unity, dreamed of, supposed 
to be, groped after with the imagination, cherished by 
the devout faith of saints, and thought by not a few to 
be all that is attainable. More than this must that fel- 
lowship be which {s to justify the apostolic Jauguage of 
the Body of Christ. The seat of it must be in the spirit ; 
all interchanges of life and ordering of activities must 
spring from that. But the unity of the spirit must work 
itself out ina body. It must be seen of men, plain to 
the world, a city set on a hill, and the joy of the whole 
earth. This is the constant representation of the Script- 
ures, and it is a neceseary result of oneness of heart and 
{nner life. 

Common aims, a common purpose, always seek some 
common expression and some one organization. It {s 
the result both of the outworking of the vitality within, 
and the conditions of conflict with the same difficulties 





and a common foe. The arguments from the misuse of 
treasure, the waste of cbaracter, and failure in the one 
manifestation of Christ to the world, cannot be met ex- 
cept by some such agreeing and combined activiiy as 
shall be practically one organization ; a form of united 
life, at least, in which the accord of spirit and the visi. 
ble combination of energies are the distinguishing 
features. It is readily granted that this cannot come 
about by any instantaneous act, or any effort aimed sim 

ply at organic union, or any system devised and entered 
upon by vote. It{is not a mechanism we aim at, nor 
any process of piecing and matching; but of growth 
and development to {ts true and embodied perfectness, 
of the perfect life wrought within by the indwelling of 
Christ. This can be furthered, however, by more active 
and frequent interchanges of life now. There is more 
Christian feeling, there is more Christian life, already 
than is now expressed. It is fettered and silenced by 
denominational occupation, by timidity, by want of 
acquaintance. Let but the points of actual agreement 
and fellowship become more prominent, and association 
in practical beneficence be more frequent, and by pres- 
sure of common faith and love, and stress of outward 
energies, a way will open for some organic union that 
will put the Church of Christ before the world as really 
one. And then the individual excellencies, the useful 
or radical differences in men, which are now weakened 
and misdfrected by sectarian life, will find their proper 
place and work. 

We shall be reminded that the world has witnessed 
the spectacle and felt the power of a united church, of a 
world-wide Christian State, and it is in no mind to repeat 
that experience ; it does not wish to go back to the Mid- 
die Ages, or the first Christian centuries. But it is not 
proposed to try that experiment again. We do not 
argue for a medixval church, sor a State church, nor 
for a hierarchy. The external unity must come, not 
from the accidents of a social state, or a certain stage in 
government, but from the shaping unity within. But 
that inner unity cannot be brought to bear upon the 
world without an organization through which it is ex- 
pressed, and through which its energies are enrolled and 
disciplined and concentrated upon the various points of 
attack in the world, where strongholds are to be pulled 
down and imaginations cast down, and every high thing 
that is exalted against the knowledge of God, and every 
thought, is to be brought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ. Yet the primary and coptrolling thought is 
not warfare, but the manifestation of Christ to the world. 

VIL. Fellowship between denominations, as a step 
toward a final unity, ought to be immediate. Among 
the measures that can be adopted to further it are such 
as these : 

1. It should be believed in. Every Christian should 
be well grounded in the seventeenth chapter of the Gos- 
pel according to John, and in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. The oneness of the Church of Christ should be 
dear to each believer. 

2. It shouid be insisted upon by ministers and people 
as a cardinal truth of Christian life, as something that 
must be, and must therefore be prayed for and held as a 
dominating faith and purpose. 

3. It should be personally cherished and sought for 
as an inward spirit, by the modification of our personal 
tastes, by the restraining of speech derogatory to other 
bodies of Christians, and the habit of innuendo and anec- 
dote at their expense, tending to bring ridicule upon 
them in our own minds, or a feeling of disesteem. 

4, We should lay aside the habit of glorifying our 
own denomination, appealing to motives of denomina- 
tional zeal, pride, and emulation. That involves an evi- 
dent difficulty. We need to know the machinery we 
are operating to be interested in the work in which we 
are actually engaged. We become ardently concerned 
in it, and eager for itssuccess. It cannot, indeed, be 
otherwise ¢fliciently done. It is an attainment of grace 
to do this and yet keep our heart from being narrowed 
to this as being the matn representative of Christ’s 
work. 

But surely it ought not to be impossible to do this. 
And surely, again, it ought to be insisted upon that in all 
pressing of the work of our churches it should be rec- 
ognized that our particular organization is but tempo- 
rary, and is at all times to be held in subjection to the 
supreme claims of the oneness of Chrisi’s people, and 
the coming oneness of his church. 

In the furtherance of this end it would be well if our 
local churches could be designated by other than de- 
nomipational names. The present custom thrusts the 
sect upon men’s attention. The mind is drawn to that 
which distinguishes that body of Christians from others, 
not to that which unites them with others. 

5 We should accustom ourselves to recognize and 
understand the elements of Christian life and work in 
other communicns in which they differ from us, the 
elements of bread and universal meaning and perma- 
nent value, with willingness tc adopt them so far as pos. 
sible. There are methods and habits in the cultivation 
of personal piety, in the expression of praise, in the min- 
isterial life, and inthe beneficent activities of the church 
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which other Christians have and we have not. Let these 
be discerned, studied, and used. In connection with 
these we may wisely bring more largely into our church 


life those elements which emphasize worship. Our pub-’ 


lic services can minister to the unifying of the church 
by our hymnology, our prayers, our form of worship, 
carrying us continually to those things which are his- 
toric, present in the experience of all Christians, and 
which are the simplest expression of the common life. 
These are coming into service more and more : respon- 
sive reading of the Scriptures, the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed, regard to some of the 
great seasons of the Christian year. We might safely 
and with advantage avail ourselves more largely of these 
riches. They lead us to dwell upon those spiritual facts 
and experiences which are simplest in their nature, 
deepest and most common, and the surest tie between 
souls. They thus bring continually into prominence 
those great convictions, those divine affections, those 
unworldly purposes, that righteousness, peace, and joy 
of the Holy Ghost which make the unity of the Christian 
life. They carry us back to its history, and uplift our 
hearts with the conception of the increasing purpose 
which runs through the ages, both in its widening range 
and its eriginal and enduring oneness. 

As the natural accompaniment of these measures, and 
as in turn leading to them, we should cultivate every 
form of combined and united activity which the occa- 
sions of Christian work permit and suggest. Owing 
to these divisions among Christ’s people, many forms of 
effort for which there is pressing need in all our towns, 
undertakings proper to Christian affection and Christian 
wisdom, integral parts of the great redemptive work to 
which we are called, are lamely done, or not attempted 
at all. Generally they du not seem to be thought of at 
all, because the Body knows, recognizes, and rejoices 
in its work only when it is whole. When the limbs are 
severed wholly or in part, the unity is gone, and neither 
hand nor foot nor eye knows its full work, nor can all to- 
gether know what they areintended to accomplish. The 
field of true Christian work is hardly touched in our 
towns and villages, because of the dimness of the Chris- 
tian eye, and feebleness of the Christian hand, through 
the waste of life-force from the wounds in the Body of 
Christ. It will be a healing medicament to these 
wounds if, so far as the needs do appear to any, it shall 
be sought to meet them by the common action of the 
Christian people of the place. Let every device be used 
which can bring the churches, as such, into common 
action, and accustom them to study together the deep 
problem of life in the town where they are, scrutinizing 
every necessity presented by the sickness, the ignorance, 
the sorrow, the intemperance, the lawlessness, of the 
town, meditating every provision therefor suggested by 
the spirit of Christ, and waiting to apply it. Every 
Christian should be jealous of the honor of Christ in 
this particular, as the great Physician of mankind, bent 
on showing that Christ in his life and death and risen 
glory is in very deed the power of God and the wisdom 
of God, as well as the Love and Life of God, for all the 
sorrows and ills and divisions of men, and the “ efful- 


gence of his glory ” for all beings. 








CONNECTICUT INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


HE [Indian Association of Connecticut held its 
fourth annual meeting in Unity Hall, Hartford, 
Conn., February 1. Reports were read from the auxil- 
fary societies, each indicating increased interest in the 
Indian question in their immediate localities. The Presi 
dent of the Association, Mrs. Kinney, presented an 
account of the building of the Connecticut Cottage, 
which is the first attempt at inaugurating the work of 
Indian home building upon lands in severalty granted 
Indians by the United States Government. 

Merrill E. Gates, President of Rutgers College, and a 
member of the National Board of the Indian Commis- 
sioners, made an address in the evening, in which he 
outlooked the entire Indian field, past and present, and 
outlined plans for the future development of the Indians. 
He referred to the Colonial period, when the Indians 
greatly outnumbered the whiter, as the first period ; said 
the second period began when the Indians were driven 
westward nd southward, while their lands were taken 
up by whites; and the third period, which we are now 
entering, as a period of conscientious interest in the In- 
dian, and conscientious consideration of our duty toward 
him. The fact that the Indians are less than 300,000 
while the whites of the nation are 60,000,000, does not 
alter the fect of obligation. Quoting ex-President Wool- 
sey, President Gates said: ‘‘ Each nation’s calling, under 
God, is to be a teacher of right within and without its 
boundaries. The Indians are the suffering victims of in- 
justice. Unless we wisely provide land in severalty for the 
Indians within the next five years, the awful! pressure of 
immigration, and the logic of selfishness, unchecked by 
wise legislation, will have left no land whatever. Some 
law must be had to secure any land to the Indians. The 
next step is to teach him that he must use that land 


wisely, and thereby prosper ; or, if he persistently refuses 





to use it, and will do no work when he has been taught 
to work, then he must starve.” 

Of the 250,000 Indians, 82,000 have adopted citizens’ 
dress. This, of course, does not include the 60,000 
Indians of the five civilized tribes. Fifteen thousand 
houses have been built, and 230.000 acres of land are 
under cultivation. The Indiansown 235,000 horses and 
mules, 103,000 herds of cattle, 68,000 swine, and over a 
million of sheep. These facts show the dawning percep- 
tion of the Indians that their future comfort and success 
depends on systematic labor upon the soil. 

Disintegration has long been the rule among the 
Indians. As the old tribal relations disappear, nothing 
but civilization can be offered to take its place. The 
only salvation, as well as the only justice, that can be 
done the Indian, isin granting him land on which to 
make a home for his family. Dr. Gates said reservations 
must be broken up, and whites setted among the 
Indians. The principles and propositions of his argu- 
ment he summarized as follows : 

“The aim of legislation for the Indian should be to 
make him as soon as possible an intelligent, useful citi- 
zen. To this end his personality must be respected, 
his individuality strengthened. The rule of law is essen- 
tial to this. The tribe enforces no law. What law shall 
we give him? The family has always been the true 
unit of the state, the best school for the development of 
character. Legislation for the Indian should begin with the 
strengthening and purifying of his conception of the family. 
That family life may be fostered and protected, and through 
it the individual may be developed into intelligent manhood, 
the tribal relation should be weakened—as soon as possible 
destroyed. No more of the imperium in imperio. Treat with 
Indians as families and individuals. Extend the law over 
them as individuals. Give them land as individuals. Punish 
them as individuals. Give them the right to sue immediately, 
The home is the altar of the family. Secure for the Indians 
titles to land for homesteads before it is too late. Give them 
land in severalty with a protected title. Let each family 
profit by the labors and the virtues of its members. The 
Indian reservation prevents all these desirable results—in- 
sulates Indians from civilization—cultivates vice—is a 
domain for lawlessness licensed by the United States. The 
reservation must go. But the rights of the Indians must be 
protected. Where the reservations include more land than 
the Indians need for ample homesteads, the Government, 
making allotments of the best to the Indians in severalty, 
should open the rest to settlers for the benefit of the Indians, 
using the money thus obtained to promote their education 
and civilization. The ideal plan (which I believe to be also 
@ practical plan) is, to reserve alternate sections, ranges, or 
townships among the Indian allotments for white settlers of 
character approved by a philanthropic and experienced 
commission. Offer special] inducements to reputable white 
settlers to occupy these farms. Thus ‘object-teaching’ 
in thrifty farming will go forward on a large scale. A com- 
prehensive, systematic plan of general and industrial edu- 
cation for all Indians should be at once entered upon. The 
four millions of money furnished for this end, but long 
retained in our national treasury, is a national disgrace. 
Appropriations for Indians should be rapidly decreased 
along all lines that lead to pauperism, and increased along 
all lines that tend toward educated self-support. The agent 
is the pivot of the present system. While it is continued, the 
best men who can be obtained should be kept in their 
responsible positions ; and to this end agents should be far 
better paid. Christian missionaries, teachers, and farmers 
among the Indians, and the awakening of moral thought- 
fulness among our people about Indian rights, are the 
means to the civilization of the Indian; proper legislation 
devised and enforced by these must be the method ; and the 
intelligent citizenship of the Indian will be the result.”’ 

Letters were read from various sections of the 
country, noting the progress in sentiment in favor of 
the granting the Indians their rights. 

The Connecticut Association closes the year with a 
balance almost of $1,000 in the treasury, and with a 
larger working membership than ever before. 








A NEW CHARITIES ORGANIZATION. 


HE Morris County Charities Aid Association is the 
first association formed in New Jersey having for 
its object the systematic organizing of »!! charitable and 
benevolent works, with one bureau of information, in 
order that fraud and pauperism might be reduced. 
The Association has largely adopted the methods of the 
State Charities Aid Association of New York, and was 
largely assisted by that Association in its organization 
and work during this the first year of its existence. 

The Morris County Association have taken in hand 
the almshouses and jails, insane asylums, and chil- 
dren’s institutions, with a view to bettering the condi- 
tion of the inmates as well as to devise means by which 
a reformatory and educational work may be carried on 
on the most intelligent basis. One of the most effective 
works undertaken by this society is that of the committee 
on the elevation of the poor in their homes. This com- 
mittee has accomplished a great deal by a system of 
loan relief for emergencies. Another effective agency 
for good has been fuund in the distribution of reading 
matter through the various penal and charitable asso- 
clations of the country. 

Such associations as the Morris County Chariifes Aid 
Association should exist in every county, In no other 





way can fraud and pauperism be prevented than 
through the instrumentality of organizations having 
the moral, intellectual, and spiritual! good of the un- 
fortunate and depraved classes at heart. 








THE METHODISTS AND EVANGELIZA- 
TION IN NEW YORK. 


HE New York City Church Extension and Missfon- 
ary Suclety of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
held its twentieth anniversary on the evening of Febru- 
ary 2 in St. Paul’s Church. the largest church of the 
denomination in the city. The building was crowded 
with an audience representing all of the city churches ; 
not only was it an audience large in numbers, but very 
enthusiastic. This society was formed in 1866, but un 
til within the last ten years did not force its work in the 
neglected portions of the city, but was devoted rather to 
church extension, pushing out into the newer wards of 
the city. 

Every new church built within the limits of the city 
of New York within the last twenty years, with one 
exception, has been assisted, if not p»rtially sustained, 
for a time, by this Society. Many of these churches, of 
course, began as mission Sunday-schools, and developed 
into churches as soon as they approached the point of 
becoming self supporting. The Secretary of the Society, 
the Rev. Dr. Vail, has prepared a report of the work of 
the Society since its incorporation. Figures give but a 
faint idea of the amount of work accomplished by this 
Society in the twenty years of its existence. When it 
began in 1866 it had oversight and charge of ten missions 
and churches. In 1885 this had increased to twenty. 
In 1867 there were 292 church members connected with 
the churches and missions under the Society’s charge, 
and in these churches in 1885 there was a membership of 
over 3,000. The number of conversions during that 
period have been nearly 9,000. In 1866 the amount 
raised in the Sunday-schools of the Society was $3,153 ; 
in 1885, $9,363 ; during the twenty years these Sunday 
schools have raised $97,367.63. The churches of the 
Society raised in 1867 $7,571; in 1885, $27,945; the 
total for twenty years being $360,687.96. The ex- 
penses of the Society in 1866 were $31,853.72 ; in 1885, 
$60,283 ; and for the total period of twenty years the 
churches of the Society have raised $1,211,816.16. The 
Society now owns property valued at $821,000, but there 
is an indebtedness of $114,000. 

A most able and inspiriting address was given by 
Bishop Foss, indorsing the Society’s work and urging 
the Methodist churches of the city to give it that sympa- 
thetic and financial support so esseutial for the carrying 
on of this great and beneficent work. The resolutions 
offered at the close of the meeting were most enthusi- 
astically indorsed by the audience. 
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CONGREGATIONAL Union.—The Secretary of the 
American Congregational Union states that thirty three 
regularly organized Congregational churches have writ 
ten to the Union for assistance in sums varying from $100 
to $1,950, making a total of nearly $18,000. Allof these 
applications have been carefully scrutinized and in- 
dorsed by the Secretary of the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, and by the State Secretary of the Congregational 
Union. These indorsements are in many cases accom- 
panied with the earnest request that the money be for- 
warded as quickly as possible. 

Nothing can be done to relieve the necessities of these 
churches until the funds are in the bands of the Board 
to grant the applications, and the Congregational Union 
most earnestly begs all its friends to forward contribu- 
butions to meet these necessities at once, 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ Th. Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The fiftieth annual meeting and semi-centennial anni- 
versary of the Warren Street Chapel of Boston, Mass., was 
held January 31. About 300 scholars are new in the scnool ; 
there is held in the chapel a free day school for children un- 
able to attend public schools, a kindergarten, cutting and 
sewing schools, and a singing school. 

—The Phillips Congregational Church of Boston held its 
annual meeting recently. The report shows during the past 
year an addition of 149 members to the church, fifty-one of 
these joining upon confession of faith. The total receipts 
of the year were nearly $14,000 ; the average Sunday collec- 
tions have been $88.49; the Sunday-school of the Suciety 
numbers 750 persons; the school supports a missionary in 
Ceylon ; the Phillips Chapel has an atteudance of nearly 250. 
Tne church supports five missionaries—three in South Bos- 
ton, one in Ceylon, and one at Foo Chow, China. Connected 
with the church are the following societies: The Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary, Ladies’ Benevolent, Maternal Home 
Circle, Sabbath-School, Aid Society, Christian Endeavor, 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Chautauqua Circle, 
Young Men’s Congress, and the Choir. 

—The Davenport Congregational Church of New Haven, 
Conn., held its annual meeting January 29. The Sunday 
collections for the year have amounted to almost $1,000. 
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The present membership of the church is 545. There have 
been a number of deaths !n the church during the past year, 
as well as dismissals to other churches, yet there is a net 
gain of twelve members. The Board of Deaconesses dur- 
ing the year have made 725 calls, and never was their use- 
fulness more apparent than at the present time. The Sun- 
day-school has a membership of about 375 

—It has seemed probable for the last few weeks that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of New Haven, Conn., 
would purchase the property of the former Third Church, 
the United Church Society having offered it to the Associa- 
tion for $50,000. As the Association did not accept the 
offer, there is some talk now of the church being purchased 
by the city and used for a large library and reading-room. 
Eleven thousand dollars is now in the hands of the Com- 
mittee of the Association toward the building fund. 

—The Congregational church at Wallingford, Conn., are 
discussing the advisibility of moving their church organ 
back of the pulpit. 

—The twentieth annual meeting of the Home for Friend- 
less Women and Children of Springfield, Mass., was held 
January 26. There have been 135 inmates in the institu- 
tion during the past year. The donations to the Home dur- 
ing the past year by the several churches of the city have 
been most liberal. 

—There is a revivalin Brockton, Mass., in which four con- 
gregations are interestei—two Congregational, Baptist, and 
Methodist. These have united in engaging the services of 
two well-known evangelists, Messrs. Sanford and Towner, 
and two congregations, a Congregational and Baptist, have 
engaged the services of the Rev. Dr. Hamner, of Baltimore, 
and a band of Jubilee Singers. The churches are filled to 
overflowing. 

—The second annaal meeting of the White Cross League 
will be held February 14. 

—The first of three Sabbath-school conventions, under 
the auspices of the Middlesex South Congregational Con- 
ference, was held at Framingham, Mass., last week. 

—The North Adams Baptist Church is in a state of revival ; 
thirty persons were immersed last Sunday. The Methodist 
church, same place, is holding meetings nightly. 

—The Baptist church at Egremont, Mass., is prospering, 
and expects to build a new church building. 

—The Unitarians of Dover, N. H., have expended $4,500 
in remodeling their church building. 

—The Rev. A. B. Dascomb, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Bellows Falls, Vt., has been granted a six 
months’ vacation because of-ill health. He goes to Florida 
and the Bermudas. 

—The ‘Christian Mirror’’ (Congregatienal) and the 
“‘ Morning Star” (Free Baptist) are discussing the possibility 
of union between those denominations. 

—The Andover Theological Seminary has sixty-one stu- 
dents, the largest number in several years. 

—Bangor Theological Seminary has thirty-one students. 


MIDDLE STATES, 


—The meetings held at noon in the John Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church of New York continue with unabated 
interest. They began five weeks ago, and will be carried on 
for some time to come. A short address is made by the Rev. 
George F. Pentecost ; the singing is led by Mr. Stebbins, The 
committee in charge are General Clinton B. Fisk, Joseph H. 
Richards, and Bowles Colgate. 

—The Rutgers Presbyterian Church of New York was 
reopened last Sunday by the pastor-elect, the Rev. Dr, 
Booth. In the evening several prominent pastors of the city 
took part in the services. The church enters upon this 
second period of its history with renewed vigor and the 
warm and earnest wishes for success from al denominations 
in the city. 

—Dr. Marvin R. Vincent has been compelled to take a 
short vacation. 

—One hundred new members were received in the Park 
Avenue Methodist Church of New York, last Sunday. 

—Special services, to be continued every evening for 
two weeks, began last Sunday in the Baptist Church of the 
Epiphany, New York, under the direction of the Rey. Mr. 
Wharton, of Baltimore. 

—The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Bedford Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church of New York was held last 
Sunday. The church began in a series of parlor prayer- 
meetings. A room in a private house soon became too 
small, and a carpenter shop was rented. In 1810 the first 
church, which cost $1,200, was erected, and in 1840 the 
church dedicated a building that cost $20,000. 

—The Church of the Holy Communion of New York was 


“damaged to the extent of $5,000 last Wednesday. The cause 


of the fire was a defective flue. Losses fully covered by 
insurance. 

—St. Peter’s Church of New York, one of the down-town 
churches, had an income last year of $48,261.51. St. Michael’s 
Church, entirely free of debt, had an income last year of 
$62,077. 

—There is a report that Mr. Morris K. Jessup has pro- 
posed to erect a church in New York at a cost of $100,000, 
if Dr. Duryea would consent to fill its pulpit. 

—The Union Congregational Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
sold its church edifice on State Street, near Hoyt, a few 
months ago to a Jewish congregation, and continued their 
services at their chapel on Atlantic Avenue, near Fourth 
Avenue. There has been trouble brewing in the church for 
some time, which culminated in a resolution passed by a 
majority of the congregation against the Board of Trus- 
tees, who favor the pastor, the Rey. N. Everett Smith, re- 
straining them from expending any more of the church funds 
for religious purposes except such as might be raised by 
private contributions. The majority claim that they did it 
because a debt was accumulating on the church that would 
soon kill it; that when the old church was sold it was the 
expressed understanding that no part of the funds should 





be used to defray the running expenses of the church ; that 
those funds should ‘be used only for the purchase of a new 
church edifice, or of a site for the same ; that the trustees 
have violated these resolutions and have used the funds 
to carry on the meetings of the society. No decision 
could be reached at the meeting held, and it was decided to 
hold another meeting three weeks hence, to which every 
voting member should be invited to attend. 

—The New England Congregational Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is being improved. The congregation is holding 
meetings in a hall. 

—The meetings conducted by the Rev. Dr. Halsey W. 
Knapp in the Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Association 
building are most successful. 

—The students of Rutgers Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, N. J., have arranged for a series of lectures on 
practical topics, the first of which, on the labor question, 
was given by Lyman Abbott. Among the other lecturers 
and topics are the Rev. A. F. Schauffler on ‘“ Methods in 
City Missionary Work,’’ Anthony Comstock on “‘ Providence 
in His Work,’ Dr. William C. Wilkinson on ‘* Amusements,” 
Dr. Ormiston on ‘ Ecclesiastical Boards and Committees,” 
Dr. Cuyler on ‘‘Contributions to the Press,’’ Dr. Robinson 
on “Church Music,” and Dr. Pierson on “ Evangelical 
Services.”’ 

—The vestry of St. John’s Reformed Episcopal Church of 
Philadelphia are endeavoring to find a building site for a 
new church. 

—The dedication of the First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia took place February 9. 

—A new rectory is to built by the Protestant Episcopal 
church of Germantown, Pa. 

—Application has been made to the courts for the ap- 
proval of the amending of the charter of the Fifteenth Pres- 
byterian Church of Philadelphia, which provides that that 
corporation shall hold and manage the property of the 
united congregations of the Fifteenth Presbyterian Church 
and the West Tasker Street Mission, the united church to 
be known as the Presbyterian Church of the Evangel. 

—The Church of the Beloved Disciples (Protestant Episco- 
pal) of Philadelphia, Pa., have begun the publication of a 
Sunday paper, to be known as the “ Parish Press,’’ devoted 
to the interest of the several departments of church work in 
the parish. 

—The Brick, Central, and First Presbyterian Churches of 
Rochester, N. Y., have made arrangements for union revival 
meetings, to be conducted by the Rev. Edward E. Davidson, 
of Newtonville, Mass. The first meeting will be held on 
the evening of February 14, in the Brick Church, and con- 
tinued during the following week. The next week the serv- 
ices will be neld in the Central Church, and the third week 
in the First Church. The services will be continued in the 
same order as long as the meetings are conducted. 
Prayer-meetings will be held from four to five o’clock each 
day in the separate churches, and the union meeting held 
in the evening. 

—The new Grace Church at West Farms, N. Y., was 
opened last Sunday morning, and the new rector, the Rev. 
A. J. Derbyshire, ordained priest by Bishop Potter. 

—The vestry of St. Paul’s Church of Syracuse, N. Y., have 
offered their church to Bishop Huntington to be used asa 
cathedral. 

—Revival meetings are being conducted in the Summer- 
field Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, the pastor 
being assisted by Mrs. Willing, a sister of Bishop Fowler. 

—Mr. George W. Bristor has commenced preaching in a 
hall at Spring Valley, N. J.; as yet he is independent, not a 
Congregationalist. Whether he will become a Congrega- 
tionalist will depend on whether the churches of that 
denomination in the vicinity will fellowship with him or not. 


THE WEST. . 

—The pastor of the Eighth Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago, Ill., resigned the pulpit last Sunday, and announced 
his intention of entering the Episcopal ministry. 

—Ten thousand dollars has been subscribed toward the 
building fund of the Leavitt Congregational Church of 
Chicago, lll. 

—Thirteen members were received into Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Chicago, IIl., last week. 

—There is a deep religious feeling all through the West, 
notably in Indiana. Revivals are in progress in the church 
in Indianapolis; that in the Park Methodist Episcopal 
Church has already resulted in an addition of 249 members 
to the church, All the churches at Shelbyville are holding 
meetings every evening. At Connorsville 425 persons have 
professed conversion and 375 have united with the Meth- 
odist church, and 100 with the Presbyterian. One 
hundred persons have united with the church at Laurel, 
and about the same number with the church at Liberty. 
The churches at Acton, Georgetown, and New Augusta are 
holding extra meetings. 

—There is considerable excitement attending the pros- 
pective holding of revival services in San Antonio, Texas, 
under the auspices of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 

—A protracted meeting, which has resulted in ninety- 
seven additions to the membership of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church at Mulberry Grove, Ill., has been in progress 
during the last three weeks. 

—Twenty persons united with thé North Presbyterian 
Church of St. Louis, Mo., last Sunday. 

—The interest in the revival services in the Walnut Street 
Baptist Church of Louisville, Ky., continues unabated. 
The church is crowded at every meeting. It is said that of 
the one hundred and thirty-seven persons confessing con- 
version during the revival conducted by the Rey. Sam 
Jones at Chattanooga, Tenn., all but four have united with 
the churches of the city. 

—Revivals are in progress in the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Springfield, 1l]., with the Rev. Thomas Harri- 
son in charge. Over three hundred conversions are re- 
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ported in this church. A series of meetings will be 
conducted in the Second Presbyterian Church, under the 
Rev. Sam Jones, in March. 

—The formal opening of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis was held on the evening of February 1. 
The mayor and several prominent clergymen took part in 
the opening exercises, which were inost successful. 

—At Hillsborough, Ill., a revival spirit is in both the 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches. Services are being 
conducted at noon for the benefit of business men in the 
business part of the city. 

—The Normal School at Tuskegee, Alabama, for the 
training of colored youth of both sexes tu be teachers, has 
received from Boston ‘friends a gift of $7,000. The schoo! 
has 225 pupils. 

—A branch of the Women’s Diocesan Missionary Society 
has been organized at the Church of the Epiphany, Chicago, 
I. 

—It is said that Mr. C. H. McCormick, of Chicago, I1., 
has given $10,000 toward a fund to be expended in evan- 
gelistic work in that city. 

—The Mission of Walnut Hills, connected with the First 
Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, has met with 
upusual success. Last Sunday over three hundred were 
present at the exercises. 

—Olivet Presbyterian Church of Louisville, Ky., has paid 
its entire debt. 

—At New Albany, Ky., revivals are in progress at Cen- 
tenary and German Methodist Episcopal Churches and the 
De Pauw Memorial. 

—The Presbyterian church at Marshfield, Wis., was de- 
stroyed by fire last week. 

—At Lawrenceburg, Ohio, revivals are in progress in the 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and Christian churches. 

—United services were held in the Grand Avenue Pre:by- 
terian Church of St. Louis, Mo., last week. 

—Thirty-three persons united with the Walnut Street 
Church of Louisville, Ky., last Sunday, the result of the 
very successful revival now in that church. 

—A ten days’ mission will begin in the Church of the 
Ascension of Chicago, Il., February 20, and continue 
until March 3. 

—The last services in the old Church of the Redeemer 
(Universalist) of Chicago, Ill., took place last Sunday. 
Services will be held in the new church February 7. 

—At Cameron, W. Va., five miles from Wheeling, a revi- 
val began a week ago that has resulted in the conversion of 
over two hundred persons. The revivalist isa woman. The 
wealthiest men in the town have professed conversion, and 
have bought ont nearly every liquor p!ace in the town, emp- 
tying the contents into the street. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

—Wi'liam A. Thomas, acting pastor of the First Chureh of 
West Springfield, Mass., has resigned. 

—Aaron Porter, for many years pastor of the Unitarian church 
of Salem, Mass., has been installed pastor of the church at Graf- 
ton, Vt. 

—Charles F. Carter was installed pastor of the College Street 
Church of Burlington, Vt. 

-Thomas W. Cole, of Wisconsin, has entered upon his duties 
as pastor of the church of De Soto, Mo 

—William W. Macomber, recently of Chicago, has accepted a 
call to the church at Menominee, Mich. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—Joseph H. Fay has been ordained priest by Bishop Robertson 
in St. Peter's Church of St. Louis, Mo. 

—Francis M. Taitt was ordained priest in St. Peter’s Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa., by Bishop Scarborough. 

—Dr. Elliot, rector of the Church of the Ascension of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is about to resign 

—Douglas G. Peabody has accepted a call to Emanuel Church 
of Rockford, Ill. 

—Walter H. Moore, rector of St. John’s Church of Decatur, 
IlL, has accepted a call to Calvary Church of West Chicago, III. 

—E. W. Raiks, rector of St John’s Church of Dunkirk, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

—Leigh ©. Morgan, rector of Whitestone, L. I., N. Y., bas 
resigned 

BAPTIST. 

—C. J. Baldwin, pastor of the First Church of Rochester, N. Y., 
has resigned. He has been most urgently requested to reconsider 
the resignation. 

—Edward Braislin has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
Washington Avenue Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—A. D. Spaulding has accepted a call to the church at Brattle- 
boro’, Vt 

—A. H. Lung, of Rochester, N. Y., died last week, aged fifty 
years. 

—L. Morris, of Farmington, Mich., has accepted a call to the 
church at Mount Vernon, Mich. 

—G. F. Pay, pastor of the church at East Enosburg, Vt., has 
resigned. 

—A. A. Smith, of Yarmouth, Me., has received a call to the 
Boston Bethel, of Boston, Mass. 

—Nathan Brown, a prominent missionary, died at Yokohama, 
China, January 1. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Henry J. Van Dyke, pastor of the Second Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., bas been elected to the Chair of Systematic Theology 
of San Francisco, Cal. 

—Joseph H. France has entered upon his duties as pastor of 
the church at Canandaigua, N. Y. 

—Willis B. Skillman, pastor of the Tabor Church of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has resigned. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—George F. Babbit, pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Malden, Mass., has resigned. 

--C. H. Munson has accepted a call to the Universalist church 
at Livermore Falls, Me. 

—E. A. Hoyt, of Boston, has accepted a call to the Universal- 
st church of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

—Spruille Burford, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has entered upon 
his duties as rector of St. Timothy’s Church of New York. 
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Books and Qutuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—For this, the ‘‘ Midwinter” number, 
the reading public have come to expect a table of con- 
tents of unusual attractions, and, as heretofore, they 
will not be disappointed. The chief illustrative features 
are the engravings accompanying Henry Eckford's ar- 
ticle on the sculptor Barye, those with Mrs. Schuyler 
van Rensselaer’s paper on “‘ City Dwellings,” and those 
illustrating Mr. Cable’s ‘‘The Dance in Place Con- 
go,” a strangely weird description of old-time negro 
Creole music, with notes of many of the most striking 
songs. ‘)f the letters on international copyright we 
have slready spoken editorially. The number is re- 
markably strong in fiction. ‘‘ The Bostonians” comes 
to an end, with more animation than has often been 
shown in the course of the story. Mr. Howells begins 
a serial in which Mr. Sewall, the clergyman of “ Silas 
Lapham,” figures, and whose hero is a would-be poet of 
the greenest hue, whose latent possibilities in other 
directions will, we suppose, in time be developed by 
Mr. Howells. Mr. Stockton also begins a short serial ; 
“‘ John Bodewin’s Testimony ” holds its own ; and there 
is a vigorous tale by “Mat Crim.” In poetry the no- 
ticeable thing is Mr. Stedman’s ‘‘ Hebe,” which reminds 
one in a certain way of Browning in its abrupt style and 
genuine dramatic force. 

The war papers are both important and interesting. 
The article by General Grant is on ‘‘ Preparing for the 
Wilderness Campaign ;” General Longstreet describes 
“*Our March Against Pope,” offering incidentally strong 
evidence to support Fitz John Porter’s claims to vindica- 
tion ; and Allen C. Redwood gives entertaining reminis- 
cences of the fight of Jackson’s ‘‘ Foot Cavalry” at 
the second Manassas. We quote a little incident from 
General Longstreet’s paper : 

“It may be of interest at the outset to relate an incident 
which illustrates the pinched condition of the Confederacy 
even as carly as 1862 The Federals had been using bal- 
loons in examining our positions, and we watched with cu- 
rious eyes their beautiful observations as they floated high 
up in the air, and well out of the range of our guns. We 
longed for balloons that poverty Genied us. A genius arose 
for the occasion and suggested that we send out and gather 
together ali the silk dresses in the Confederacy and make a 
balloon. It was done, and soon we had a patchwork ship 
of many and varied hues. The balloon was ready for use 
in the Seven Days’ campaign. We had no gas except in 
Richmond, and it was the custom to inflate the balloon 
there, tie it securely to an engine, and run it down the York 
River railroad to any point at which we desired to send it 
up. One day it was on a steamer down the James when the 
tide went out and left the vessel and ballocn high and dry 
onabar. The Federais gathered it in, and with it the last 
silk dress in the Confederacy. This capture was the mean- 
est trick of the war, and one I have never yet forgiven.”’ 

In an anonymous collection of anecdotes about Gen- 
eral McCellan, accompanied by a fine portrait, the fol- 
lowing story is told of hisconduct in the Mexican War : 


“On reaching Amozognue, fifteen miles from Paebla, news 
Was received that Santa Anna, with the rear guard of the 
Mexican army—a cavalry force—was about withdrawing 
from Puebla toward the city of Mexico, and a commission 
from the council arrived to arrange for the surrender of the 
town. General Worth remained a day to complete arrange- 
ments, and in the meantime the troops put themselves in 
good order for their entrance to so considerable a place. 
As the days were long, we arranged for a rather late start on 
the next morning, and, asI left my quarters early, I saw 
McClellan riding past in company with a large, fine-looking 
Mexican officer, whom I took for one of the commissioners. 
They were followed by a mounted orderly. After howing 
to the Mexican I said to McClellan, ‘ You are out early this 
morning.’ And he replied quietly, ‘I have been a litile 
way down the road.’ | was struck with and noted his ap- 
pearance. A slight, youthful figure which had not yet 
attained its full growth, for he was not yet twenty-one. 
He had graduated at West Point the preceding July, with 
the reputation of baving a brilliant as well as a solid mind, 
and his bright eye and intelligent expression seemed to jus- 

fy the reputation. They passed on toward General 
Worth’s quarters, and in a few moments the ‘long-roll’ 
Was beaten, taken up by the drums of the different regi- 
ments, and in a short time the division was uuder arms, 
staff officers hurrying off ; and soon came the report from 
the pickets that the enemy was advancing in heavy force. 
On pushing out of the village our eyes were greeted by an 
imposing spectacle—some 2,500 cavalry forming up, appar- 
ently for attack. At that time, it may be noted, ‘a little 
army went @ great way ;’ and so a good strong brigade of 
cavalry produced a decided sensation, no doubt the more 
impressive from its sudden and wholly unexpected appear- 
ance. I heard soon after that ‘that boy McClellan’ had, 
according to his custom of looking sharply about him, rid- 
den out early on the Puebla road. He soon came to a nar- 
row ridge of high ground or hills, at the end of which the 
road forked. After riding some distance on the main road, 
he turned up a ravine to take a look at the other side of the 
ridge, when he suddenly came upon a Mexican engineer 
officer. Taking in the situation at a glance, he dashed for- 
ward, and with his large American horse rode down his 
opponent, disarmed him, and handed him over to his 
orderly, whilst he himself climbed to the summit and there 





saw approaching, on the other and least used fork, a heavy 
body of cavalry. Returning at once with his prisoner to 
headquarters, he reported the facts to General Worth, who 
immediately turned out his division and sent word to Gen- 
eral Quitman, who was now approaching. It seems that 
Santa Anna thought he had a favorable opportunity to pass 
Worth on the march unseen and strike the wagon train ; 
and so, instead of marching west toward the City of Mex- 
ico, he had marched east, without any regard to the engage- 
ments of the town council. The Mexican engineer officer was 
enacting the same part as McClellan—‘ scouting.’ Santa 
Anna, finding that his coup had failed, withdrew after the 
exchange of a few cannon shots, resumed his march to the 
City of Mexico, and General Worth that day occupied 
Paebla.”’ 


Outing —Mr. Stevens’s description of his journey 
through Turkey is by far the most interesting of the 
miesives yet sent back by him on his arduous undertak- 
ing of girdling the earth on a bicycle. He has now 
reached Teheran, where he proposes to winter and pre- 
pare for the spring campaign in China. Like all visit- 
ors in Constantinop'e, Mr. Stevens has seen the howling 
dervishes, and his account of that much-described relig- 
fous frenzy is so original and picturesque that we give 
it at length : 

‘The howling dervishes have already begun to how! as 
we open the portals leading into their place of worship by 
the infiuence of a sherik placed in the open palm of a sable 
eunuch at the door ; but it isonly the overture, for it is half 
an hour later when the interesting part of the programme 
begins. The first hour seems to be devoted to preliminary 
meditations and comparatively quiet ceremonies ; but the 
cruel-looking instruments of self-flagellation hanging on the 
wall, and a choice and complete assortment of drums and 
other noise-producing but unmelodious instruments, remind 
the visitor that he is in the presence of a peculiar people. 
Sheepskin mats almost cover the floor of the room, which 
is kept scrupulously clean, presumably to guard against the 
worshipers soiling their lips whenever they kiss the floor, a 
ceremony which they perform quite frequently during the 
first hour; and every one who presumes to tread within 
that holy precinct removes his overshoes, if he is wearing 
any, otherwise he enters in his stockings. At five o’clock 
the excitement begins; thirty or forty men are ranged 
around one end of the room, bowing themselves about 
most violently, and keeping time to the movements of their 
bodies, with shouts of ‘Ailah! Allah!’ and then branching 
off into a howling chorus of Mussulman supplications, that, 
unintelligible as they are to the infidel ear, are not alto- 
gether devoid of melody in the expression, the Turkish lan- 
guage abounding in words in which there is a world of mel- 
lifluousness. A dancing dervish, who has been patiently 
awaiting at the inner gate, now receives anod of permission 
from the priest, and, after laying aside an outer garment» 
waltzes nimbly into the room, and straightway begins spin- 
ning round like a ballet dancer in Italian opera, his arms 
extended, his long skirt forming a complete circle around 
him as he revolves, and his eyes fixed with a determined 
gaze into vacancy. Among the howlers isa negro, who 
is six feet three at least, not in his socks, but in the finest 
pair of under-shoes in the room, and whether it be in the 
ceremony of kissing the floor, knocking foreheads against 
the same, kissing the hand of the priest, or in the howling 
or bodily contortions, this son of Ham performs his part with 
a grace that brings him conspicuously tothe fore in this re- 
spect. Butas the contortions gradually become more vio- 
lent, and the cry of ‘ Allah akbar! Allah hai!’ degenerates 
into violent grunts of ‘h-0-0-0-0-a-0-hoo-hoo !’ the half ex- 
hausted devotees fling aside everything but a white shroud, 
and the perspiration fairly streams off them, from such 
violent exercise in the hot weather and close atmosphere of 
the small room. The exercises make rapid inroads upon 
the tall negro’s powers of endurance, and he steps to one 
side to take a breathing-spell of five minutes, after which 
he resumes his place again, and in spite of the ever increas- 
ing violence of both lung and muscular exercise, and the 
extra exertion imposed by his great height, he keeps it up 
heroically to the end. 

“For twenty-five minutes by my ‘ Waterbury’ the one 
lone dancing dervish—who appeared to be a visitor merely, 
but is accorded the brotherly privilege of whirling around 
in silence whilst the others howl—spins round and round 
like a tireless top, making not the slightest sound, spinning 
in a long, persevering, continuous whirl, as though deter- 
mined to prove himself holier than the howlers by spinning 
longer than they can keep up their howling—a fair test of 
fanatical endurance, so to speak. One cannot help admir- 
ing the religious fervor and determination of purpose that 
impel this lone figure silently around on his axis for twenty- 
five minutes, at a speed that would upset the equilibrium 
of anybody but a dancing dervish in thirty seconds ; and 
there is something really heroic in the manner in which he 
at last suddenly stops, and, without uttering a sound or 
betraying any sense of dizziness whatever from the exercise, 
puts on his coat again and departs in silence, conscious, no 
doubt, of being a holier person than all the howlers put to- 
gether, even though they are still keeping it up. As unmis 
takable signals of distress are inveluntarily hoisted by the 
violently exercising devotees, and the weaker ones quietly 
fall out of line, and the military precision of the twists of 
body and bobbing and jerking of head begins to lose 
something of its regularity, the six ‘encourages,’ ranged 
on sheepskins before the line of howling men, like non-com 
missioned officers before a squad of new recruits, increase 
their encouraging cries of ‘ Allah! Allah akbar !’ as though 
fearful that the din might subside on account of the several 
already exhausted organs of articulation unless they 
chimed in more lustily and helped to swell the volume. 
Little children now came trooping in, seeking with eager 











anticipation the happy privilege of being ranged along 
the floor like sardines in a tin box, and having the priests 
walk along their bodies, stepping from one tothe other 
along the row, and returning the same way, whilst two 


assistants steady him by holding his hands. In the case of 
the smaller children, the priest considerately steps on their 
thighs, to avoid throwing their internal ay paratus out of 
gear; but if the recipient of his holy attentions is, in his 
estimation, strong enough to run the risk, he steps square 
on their backs. The little things jump up as spright- 
ly as may be, kiss the priest’s hand fervently, and go 
trooping out of the door, apparently well pleased with 
the novel performance. Finally human nature can endure 
it no longer, and the performance terminates in a long, 
despairing wail of ‘Allah! Allah! Allah !’”’ 

An article by Charles Ledyard Norton on ‘‘ The Mod- 
ern Ice Yacht,” one by J. Hyslop on ‘‘The Lesson of 
the * America’s’ Cup Races,” one on ‘* Hints from a 
Japanese Home,” and a variety of short sketches, stories, 
poems, and editorial comments, make up a number in- 
teresting alike to the athlete and the general reader. 


North American Review.—Perhaps the article that will 
occasion, or has occasioned, the most newspaper talk is 
that by the editor on ‘“‘ Sherman’s Opinion of Grant,” 
without, however, General Fry’s final letter giving his 
authority for the language imputed to General Sherman. 
After all, the ‘‘controversy” seems to be a terrible 
pother about a very small matter—the unguarded use of 
an exaggerated phrase of eulogy. What General Sher- 
man’s opinion about Grant is the world knows very well. 
General Beauregard’s account of the Shiloh campaign is 
circumstantial and complete, forming an important ad- 
dition to the campaign literature of which the magazines 
are furnishing so much and which the public seem not 
to tire of reading. Another important article is Mr. 
Kasson’s paper on the Congo, defending the action of 
our delegates at the Conference against the implications 
of having exceeded authority contained in the President’s 
message. ‘‘ Ouida” has an article on ‘‘'Some Fallacies 
of Science,” containing many half-truths, some of which 
Mr. Ruskin would be rejoiced to see. Oscar Fay Adams 
has a protest against what he considers the ‘‘ Aristocratic 
Tendencies of Protestantism,” Henry George discusses 
the problem of ‘‘ England and Ireland,” and Cassius M. 
Clay writes of ‘‘ Race and the Solid South.” 





Lippincott’s Magazinc.—Mr. Dorman B. Eaton answers 
Gail Hamilton’s acrimonious talk about Civil Service 
Reform with at least equal acerbity, and proves conclu- 
sively what hardly needs proving, that political ‘‘ fine 
work” {s not the best training for public service. The 
gem of the number is, we think,a charmingly written 
little story by ‘J. S. of Dale,” which is a striking con- 
trast to Mr. Grant Allen’s detective story, though the 
latter is good of its kind. ‘‘ Backwoods Pre-Raphael- 
ites,” by M. B. Upham, is amusing, but its description of 
the raw, coarse eccentricities of Western life is too much 
in the Mrs. Trollope vein to be quite pleasing reading. 
The serials hy W. E. Norris and the anonymous de- 
scriber of New York life—the latter story, by the wzy, 
reminds one a little in style of ‘‘ The Money-makers”— 
are interesting, and the poetry fair, if not remarkable. 
The number closes with a tribute to the late Mr. Lipptn- 
cott. The satisfaction given by the neat cover design, 
with its bright bit of color, and by the broad, clear 
page, inci eases with further acquaintance. 


A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE.’ 


American students of German literature will welcome 
this excellent translation of Professor Scherer’s admirable 
history. With the exception of Bayard Taylor's very 
interesting but sketchy outline of the German !iterary 
development, and Professor Hosmer’s vivacious but 
very unsatisfactory treatment of the same subject, such 
readers have been without a guide. Professor Scherer 
may not possess all the qualities of an ideal historian of 
German literature, but he is pre-eminently a safe guide ; 
one who knows thoroughly the ground over which he 
takes his readers, and is amply compevent to put them 
in possession of the essential facts of the literary growth 
of Germany. Professor Scherer, although hardly known 
in this country, bolds high rank in Germany as a 
specialist in the department of the Old and Middle High- 
German epochs of the language and literature; he 
has also given great attention to the age of Goethe, a 
theme to which he has contributed not a little criticism 
of a high order. It would have been well if some sketch 
of the man had been introduced by way of preface to 
this important work, It might well have been said that 
no other German writer of the day possesses greater 
qualifications for the task of writing the history of 
German literature than the author of these two volumes. 
A thorough literary scholar, a philologist and critic of 
training and experience, unlike many of his contem- 
poraries in Germany, Professor Scherer adds to the 
accuracy of scholarship the instinct of the literary 
man. 








1 A Histery of German IAterature. By W. Scherer. Translated 
f-om the third German edition by Mrs. F. C. Conybeare. Edited 
by F. Max Miiller, Two volumes. (New York: Charies Scriv 
ner’s Sons.) 
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This history first appeared in the very unusual form 
of a serial five years ago, and, although that class of 
Germans who hold that any attempt on the part of a 
scholar to impart the results of his study in a popular 
form is unquestionable evidence of a filppant and super- 
ficial nature, attempted to decry the new history, it 
has nevertheless already secured the cordial recogni- 
tion of German scholars, as the standard work of its 
kind. Professor Scherer covers the whole ground of the 
German literary development, and the quality of his 
work is indicated by his success in apportioning ap- 
propriate space to the different epochs and the different 
writers. Beginning with the earllest movement of the 
Teutonic race, and ending with the death of Goethe, 
Professor Scherer gives his readers a very full and very 
interesting record of the greatest of modern literatures. 
The chapters which deal with the language and litera- 
ture of the Old and Middle High German periods are, as 
was to be expected, exceptionally strong. In this fleld 
Professor Scherer has no superior, and the breadth of 
his knowledge and the completeness of his mastery of 
the period in all its aspects are shown in the comprehen- 
siveness and vividness with which he describes its essen- 
tial life. The story of the Nibelungen Lied, and of the 
cycle of myths so often retold, from the works of Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
and Gottfried von Strassburg, is told with adequate full- 
ness, and with the interest which attaches to this pecul- 
farly picturerque and imaginative period of German 
literary development. Hardly less strength is shown by 
Professor Scherer in his treatment of the Renaissance 
and Reformation periods ; while tothe writers of hymns 
and the theologians of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries an amount of space fs given which some read- 
ers will find out of proportion to the interest or the im- 
portance of the subject. 

English readers will be specially interested in the man- 
ner in which Professor Scherer has presented the age of 
Goethe. Very properly, Lessing is given a place by him- 
self, and his immense services are adequately recognized. 
The other great writers of the period are treated in their 
relations to the central figure of Goethe, and the move- 
ment of the whole age is brought out with great clearness 
and power. The study of ‘‘Faust,” as atypical work re- 
vealing the poet’s under-nature and the age in which 
he lived, will command special attention, and will prove 
eminently suggestive in spite of the extremes to which 
Professor Scherer sometimes pushes interpretation. The 
usefulness of this important work is greatly increased 
by its admirable index and by a very full chronological 
table of authors. 





MRS. JACKSON’S LAST STORY.’ 


This story will be read with deep and almost painful 
interest by the great constituency who of late years have 
learned to look to Mrs. Jackson for the fospiration 
which always comes from an earnest and peretrating 
insight into the problems of life. The steady deepen- 
ing of moral purpose and enlargement of spiritual vision 
which characterized the closing years of Mrs, Jackson’s 
life bore fruit in the kiad of literary creation which 
searches out the deepest sympathies and aspirations of 
the heart, vitalizes them, and gives them new force and 
impulse. Such a story as ‘‘ Ramona” not only does its 
work for the Indian, but it recreates in the minds of 
those who read {t those moral ideals which so constantly 
fade out in the atmosphere cf daily life. A book which 
reveals the deeper purposes of life and makes it clear 
that life has such purposes, and that its significance and 
dramatic interest lie entirely in their working out, is a 
kind of revelation to each individual soul, bringing it 
again face to face with its own possibilities and ideals, 

In this pathetic story of ‘‘ Zeph” Mrs. Jackson beau- 
tifully illustrates that quality of human nature which fs 
perhaps the most akin with the divine—the love which 
suffers long and forgives even totheend. The story 
is complete in spite of the fact that a few chapters 
remained still to be written when the writer succumbed 
to disease. Begun and mainly completed at Los Ange 
les last year, the manuscript had been put by to be com- 
pleted when returning health should have made contin- 
uous labor possible. But health never returned ; the 
disease steadlly deepened its hold, and a few days before 
her death, foreseeing that the end was near, Mrs. Jack- 
son sent the manuscript to her publisher, with a brief 
note, inclosing @ short outline of the chapters which 
remained unwritten. Fortunately, the story is substan. 
tially entire ; itis complete beyond thedramatic dénoue- 
ment, and al] that remained to be written was a pleasant 
epilogue of domestic peace and happiness. 

The action of ‘‘Zeph” is laid ia Colorado. The 
characters who are introduced represent the widely dif- 
ferent types of New Eogland and Southwestern life. 
These types are very strongly and picturesquely por- 
trayed; the contrasts of temperament, habits, and 
speech are very effectively suggested, and one may 
count at least four strongly defined and individual char- 





Jackson (H. H.’. 


1 Zeph, A Posthumous Story. By Hel 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers.) 





acters in this comparatively brief story. It is a story of 
deep human sympathy; a new disclosure of that in- 
tense desire to lift people by faith in them which had 
become in Mra. Jackson's last years a kind of contrel- 
ling impulse with her. She had great faith in human- 
ity, in its power of recuperation and of achievement ; 
great faith in its mission, and in the divine affection 
which made the success of that mission possible. Life 
was to her surcharged with meaning, overflowing with 
poetic suggestion, because of a divine love behind it, 
penetrating through it, and stretching on before it. It 
is this atmosphere which gives the homely characters in 
**Zeph” a typical significance, and touches their rough 
life with a transforming glow. So far as the question of 
divorce is concerned, Mrs. Jackson’s treatment of {t can 
hardly be called satisfactory ; but it is evident that her 
mind was concentrated upon something entirely different, 
and that the divorce between Zeph and his wife was an in- 
cident to which possibly she did not give sufficlent atten- 
tion, but made use of for the purpose of the @/nowement 
which she had in mind. The real lesson of the book 
Hes in Zeph’s unconquerable affection for his worthless 
wife, and in the beautiful illustration of the divine trait 
of forgiveness which he constantly manifested toward 
her. Asa portraiture of acharacter molded and guided 
by this sentiment, ‘‘ Zeph” will take its place with the 
best of Mrs. Jackson’s work ; a beautiful plea for love 
and charity and long suffering, patience and forgive- 
ness, coming from one whose hand now rests from this 
and all kindred labors. 


Tetters by Frances Ridley Havergal. Edited by her Sister, 
M. V.8.H. (New York: A. D. F. Randolpn & Co.) All 
who are familiar with Miss Havergal’s devotional writings 
will not need to be told of the charm of this volume of 
hitherto unpublished letters. Her ready response to the 
beautiful in nature, the attractive in literature, the sweet- 
ness in home life, gives a zest to all her correspondence, 
while the rarity of her Christian experience and its peculiar 
sweetness makes her writings a help to the reader’s devo- 
tional life. Her loyalty to Christ, the constant yearning of 
her spirit for truenessto him, her panting for the living 
waters at all times, the serenity of her trust, and the fullness 
of her joy when at the fountain, presents a picture of true 
devotion that is both attractive and instructive. It per- 
suades to a kindred life. Her thoughts bear the impress of 
the Divine Spirit, and the flavor of her comments is that of 
Christ himself. Note her sensitiveness of spirit in writing 
of Robertson on page 48, and in the experience of prayer 
related on page 109. Her piety was so free from morbid- 
ness that these letters may well be kept for frequent reading 
in hours of prayerful thought and thoughtful prayer. A 
single letter will often be sufficient to break the spell of the 
world, and help the spirit to a communion with Christ from 


|which it comes as from the Mount of Transfiguration. 


Every such writer is a blessing to this world of struggle and 
pain and unsatisfied desire. 





John Bunyan ; His Life, Times, and Work. By John Brown, 
B.A., Minister of the Church at Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 
With illustrations by Edward Whymper. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) We should think that there could be no 
doubt that this handsome volume is, for the historical stu- 
dent, the anthoritative life of the great poet-preacher of Eng 
land. Mr. Brown appears to be by nature an enthusiastic an 
tiquary. He hunts a fact as a hound hunts a hare ; his inter- 
est appears to be only to ascertain the truth and tell it. For 
most popular readers his work is somewhat too voluminous 
and, in a certain way, discursive. Thus he devotes two 
pages to a discussion of the question whether the John Bun- 
yan who signed the letter presenting to Cromwell the names 
of two Justices of the Peace for members of the Parliament 
is the hero of his story, and concludes that he is not. But 
the same painstaking accuracy makes his criticism of 
Froude’s apologetic account of Bunyan’s imprisonment 
quite conclusive. Ie brings out some new and interesting 
facts respecting Bur yan—at least new to us; as that the 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress’’ was not written during Bunyan’s 
twelve years of imprisonment, but in a second and eupple- 
mentary imprisonment three years later. His description of 
the famous trial is by far the best we have ever seen ; and, 
on the whole, it is safe to say that this monograph has not 
now, and is not likely to have, any rival. 


Danger Signals, by the Rey. E. F. Clark (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard), has grown out of a series of sermons or 
lectures originally given by the author to bis own people. 
For it he prepared by addressing letters to a large number 
of business men in Boston, and in it he gives their answers 
to the question, What are the dangers that threaten youth 
in our great cities? They are such as liquor, poisonous 
literature, low theaters, idleness, etc. This method of pre- 
paring has told in the book, which is full of practical sug- 
gestion, illus‘rated by living experiences. It is an admi- 
rable book for any boy to read who is going to the city; and 
the author does not fall into the somewhat common danger 
of piquing curiosity by suggestive descriptions of alluring 
vice. It might well be supplemented by signals of dangers 
quite as serious to Christian manhood, because far more 
secret and subtle than those here depicted. 


The most striking illustration in the January /ort/olio is 
the remarkable reproduction of Rubens’s portrait of Eliza- 
beth of France. P. G. Hamerton furnishes a very interesting 
psychological study in his article on ‘‘ Imagination,” and 
tells some remarkable stories iliustrative of the capacity of 
that faculty for development. There have been, he says, 
famous chess-players who were able to play eight or ten 
games at once without seeing the board, carrying the moves 
in their mind by imagination; and he narrates of Inaudi 
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that he can see an image in his mind of a large blackboard 
covered all over with smal! figures, and read them correctly 
in their places, though he has never seen the board, and 
only been told where the figures are written. There is also 
a character sketch of James Ward, the animal and allegori- 
cal painter, with some illustrations and one full-page etch- 
ing. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘' Jacob Schuyler’s Millions’’ is a new novel, in pape 
covers, just published by D. Appleton «& Co. 

—Mr. Swinburne’s study of Victor Hugo will be pub- 
lished at once by the Worthington Company. 

—Professor Huxley replies in the February number of the 
‘* Nineteenth Century ’’ to Mr. Gladstone’s recent article. 

—Macmillan & Co. have reprinted in inexpensive form 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s charming essay on the “ Choice 
of Books.”’ 

—Professor Alexander Johnston, of Princeton, is at work 
upon a history of the United States from 1840 to the present 
time. 

—In reviewing Mr. Thompson’s book, ‘‘The Humbler 
Poets,’’ we omitted to mention the name of the publishers, 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

—D. C. Heath & Co. add to their series of ‘‘ Educational 
Classics”? a translation of Jean Paul Richter’s ‘‘ Levana,” 
which has special bearing on the subject of home training. 

—The first issne of Cassell's National Library, the weekly 
publication edited by Herry Morley, of which we have 
already spoken, is a translation of Silvio Pellico’s ‘*My Ten 
Years’ Imprisonment.”’ 

—A Washington writer has undertaken the task of prov 
ing that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s sonnets, in a work en- 
titled ‘‘ Bacon and Shakespeare,”’ and published in parts by 
Brentano. 

—Mr. William Winter will soon publish through George 
J. Coombes a volume of criticisms on Miss Mary Anderson, 
a companion volume to that on Henry Irving, published las 
spring. 

—The current number of the ‘‘ Publishers’ Weekly”’ is the 
annual summary number, and contains the usual index of 
books recorded during the year, areference sheet of the 
greatest value to all interested in book matters. 

—Harper & Brothers have just added to their Student 
Series a special edition of the text of Westcott & Hort’s 
Greek New Testament, and have brought out a new edition 
of their cheap quarto edition of the revised Bible. 

—Professor Preyer, of Jena, a well-known writer and 
investigator in the department of psychology, has just set 
forth, in a long article in the ‘‘ Rundschau,” the reasons 
for his entire disbelief in what is known as mind-reading. 

~The memorial of the late George Fuller, the artist, is 
about to be published by Houghton, Mifflin &Co. Only 
three hundred copies will be issued, and those for subscrib- 
ers. The same firm have in press a new edition of Macau 
lay’s \/orks. 

—A feature of ‘‘Science’’ is to be discussions of urgen 
questions of the day by leading writers and students o 
social science and political economy, on such topics as the 
labor question, the relation of ethics to business principles, 
and so forth. 

—Beck’s ‘‘ Journal of Decorative Art’’ has been incorpo- 
rated with the English journal of the same name, and appears 
in a new and enlarged form, presenting a full record of the 
progress of decorative art in both countries. The current 
number contains, besides many illustrations, several large 
sheets of working drawings, of great practics1 value. 

—At a recent book sale in London two volumes of Glor- 
dano Bruno's works, in magoificent French binding, for 
which they are chiefly valued, fetched $1,825 and $1,800 re 
spectively. They were purchased in Paris in 1791 by a col 
lector of the library with which they were sold, for $32 and 
$67. 

—Mrs. J. H. Walworth, who is now a weekly contributor 
to our columns, and whose novel, ‘‘The Bar Sinister,’”’ was 
a decid d success, has just published, through Cassell & 
Co., a new story, entitled ‘‘ Without Blemish: To-Day’s 
Problem.’’ It deals with the problem of the future of the 
negro in the Southern States. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have just published a cook-book by 
Pierre Caron, who was formerly the chef at Delmonico’s. 
This tasteful volume is entitled ‘‘ French Dishes for Amer- 
ican Tables,”’ and contains a great variety of receipts which 
housekeepers who have the means and the time to put into 
the science of cooking will be glad to avail themselves of. 
The book is hardly useful for people of moderate means. 

—The “Southern Bivouac”’ increases in interest with 
each number. That for February contains an article upon 
General Robert E. Lee, compiled from memoranda dictated 
by the late Alexander H. Stephens for an intended article on 
the subject never completed by him. A poem on Lee by 
Paul Hamilton Hayne accompanies the article. Charles 
Gayarre writes a paper on ‘‘ William H. Seward’s Views on 
Reconstruction,” and there are many lighter articles, stories, 
and poems. 

—The February number of the ‘“‘ Book Buyer” amply fal- 
fills the announcement of its enlargement in many impor- 
tant particulars. It contains a number of finely illustrated 
articles, a very readable London letter, the first of a series 
of sketches of American book-plates by Laurence Hutton 
(illustrated), very full book notes and news, an account of 
Mrs. Burnett in the general series of Authors at Work, with 
a spirited portrait; and the usual number of reviews of 
recent books. ‘he typography and general mechanical 
work on the “‘ Book Buyer ’’ deserves special commendation 
for general excellence and good taste. The new cover, by 
Mr. Halm, is very tasteful and appropriate. Altogether 
the ‘‘ Book Buyer” is pushing its way to the front, and is 
making itself quite invaluable to those who love to know 
not only the contents of books, but the freshest news about 
them. (New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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GNQUIRING KRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tsan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
sither through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.| 





If I believe not only in keeping the Sabbath holy myself, but 
in helping others, especially the working classes, to do so, can I 
conscientiously patronize the Sunday horse-cars? A railroad 
man tells me that while bis men can any time take a day off, he 
knows of none who do so because they think it wicked to work 
Sunday. Have we aright to invite the poor man to come to 
church, virtually adding, “‘ But we will give you two dollars 
more every Sunday that you do not go”’* 

There are many things which one may well use his influ- 
ence to dissuade the community from doing, which, never- 
theless, if the community does, he cannot fight single-handed 
and alone. We believe, for example, that the community 
ought to pay a copyright to foreign authors; but it would 
be useless for the single individual to refuse to purchase 
American reprints because they do not pay a copyright. We 
believe that sewing-women should be paid better wages ; but 
no individual can boycott the manufacturer into paying 
better wages by refusing to buy cheap shirts. Some things 
must be done organically, if Your riding in a horse- 
car has no appreciable tendency to kevp the horse-car driver 
and conductor from Sabbath rest. You may exert all your 
influence to secure the discontinuance of horse-cars, on the 
ground that the advantage to the community is not so great 
as the injury to the individual; but if the majority disagree 
with you, and borse-cars are ran, you do nothing for the 
individua! by refusing to avail yourself of the convenience. 
Of course, if you think all running of horse-cars is a direct 
violation of the commandment, and so sinful, you could not 
conscientiously ride in the car and so give sanction to the 
sin. But this is not our opinion. 
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1. Can a person possessing a highly moral character, even 
seeming to be possessed of the fruits of the Spirit, be possibiy 
considered a Christian, though rejecting both the divinity of 
Christ and the need o* faith in him as necessary to salvation? 

2. Can there be an unconscious acceptance of Christ? In other 
words, can morality shade into spiritual life? or is the highest 
morality (what St. James calls, Keeping yourself unspotted 
from the world,” and a continuous helping the poor, etc ) as far 
from the essential to eternal life as a thoroughly bad and de- 
graded life * 

8. Please state what ** Faith in Christ *’ meaus. 

4. What do you think of Henry Ward Beecher’s position as to 
the origins of man and sin? 

_6. What of his theory of immortality only through an accept- 
anve of Christ, and the death of the beasts to those who reject 
Christ, or know him not? R. M. 

To answer these questions adequately would involve 
almost a body of divinity. A paragraph answer must 
necessarily be brief and inadequate. Christ is the means of 
salvation, but salvation itself is a divine character. Men 
were saved under the Old Testament, and, according to 
Paul, men will be saved in pagan lands without a knowledge 
of Christ. A conscious and intelligent acceptance of theo- 
logical truth about Christ is nowhere treated in the Bible as 
essential to salvation ; nor is a rejection of what the Church 
has generally taught about him—his divinity, his atoning 
work, his relation to the Father—equivalent to a rejection 
of Christ himself. ‘he twelve apostles who accepted Christ, 
and were saved by him, apparently knew nothing about 
these doctrines until after Cnrist’s resurrection. Faith in 
Christ is not belief in what the Church teaches—that is 
faith in the Church : it is love for, appreciation of, desire to 
learn from, determination to be like Christ ; it is reception 
ef Christ, and obedienzeto him. Wecannot ina paragrapa 
enter into a discriminating review of Mr. Beecher’s views 
respecting evolution, sin, and conditional immortality. 

W. L.C., Kearney, Nebraska.— We think the above answer 
answers also your question. Acceptance of Christ is not 
merely an intellectual opinion about him, it is an actual 
reception of his living, personal influence. 


Iam a winister of neryous temperament. Have been in the 
Gospel harness twenty years, and during that time have had few 
yacations and but little mental rest. By overwork sustained a 
partial paralysis of the right side, and ever since, when weary, 
feel a strange pressure on, and twitching sensation in, my brain, 
attended by a benumbed and prickly feeling in my limbs. For 
the past year bave not slept weil; indeed, I pass many nights 
absolutely sleepless. In a drowsy state thougbts of every kina 
fly through my mind like swift-winged birds. Every little noise 
disturbs me. My mind grows weak, and I weep at any tender 
emotion. Am gloomy in spirit and sad-hearted. Ali desire to 
sing has left me. Life seems a burden. Ievade company. Have 
no joy in my religious exercises. My right arm is too weak. asa 
result of paralysis, to do manual work. Have asmai! family. 
Am too poor to live without pay. Sometimes fear I shall be 
insane. Everything wears a dark, hopeless appearance. Still I 
study and t:y to preach. My people are very kind to me, and 
wonder why lam sosad. i canuot help this. Sometimes in the 
night, wher I cannot sleep, my head has a sensation as if pressed 
by a weight of coldiron. Opiates do not cause me sleep; they 
only draw my nerves to higher tension. It causes me pain to 
hear others laugh or sing. What would you advise me? I am 
under a singular power, over which I seem to have no will force. 
I read, read, read, and cannot resist the desire to study. Keep 
out-of-doors much, and walk some days ten miles, hoping to get 
sleep from a weary body. My friends around me seem sad and 
unhappy. I am worried about myself, and yet do not know how 
to get relief. This 1 write in confidence. Iam a constant reader 
of your paper, and think you may suggest some help. Please do 
not mention name or residence. 

Yours ts clearly a case of overtaxed and exhausted nery- 
ous energies. The only remedy ior such a disorder is rest. 
But how this rest is to be secured is one of the difficalt 
problems of medical art, even in the cases of those whose 
means permit them to take absolute exemption from every 
form of activity ; the overwrought nervous system refuses 


to stop, even when its activity is useless and injurious. It 


is very doubtful whether long walks or any kind of exhaust- 
ive muscular toil is beneficial. Dr. Weir Mitchell, who is 
one of the first authorities on this subject, prescribes to his 
patients absolute rest, in many cases putting them in bed 
and keeping them there. We cannot, however, give medical 
advice; we can only say three things: First, you must 
avoid opiates, which are quite as dangerous as stimulants, 
and to be taken only on the advice of the most careful and 
conscientious physician; second, you must reduce every 
form of mental toi: and excitement to a minimum; and, 
third, you must seek the advice of a good regular physician. 


An earnest thinker wishes to ask two or three questions which 
are arising in her mind. What is the reason that Protestant 
churches do not keep Christmas Day by having church service — 
the one day of all which, in my mind, should be kept? I have 
seen many answers to it, and arguments to the contrary, Lut 
nothing satisfactory to my mind. Can you give me any light at 
all on the subject? The Episcopal Church ts not afraid of being 
too much like the Roman Catholic Church, which I have seen 
given as one reason why we do not have service, but that is un- 
satisfactory tomy miad. They even went so far in the Congre- 
gational church, where I attend, as to postpone the regular 
Friday evening prayer-meeting “on account of Christmus.”’ Is 
this right? Please also inform me what the proper attitude for 
prayer isin church service. Can it be bowing on the pew in front of 
where one is sitting ? I tried this until I became so uncomfortable 
and uneasy that I could not follow the prayer, and was obliged 
to sit back in my seat, in which position I did not feel as if I were 
paying God the reverence due him. One would not think of 
taking but one attitude while saying his prayersin his room; 
why, then, should we not rather kneel in the house of God? 

i me & 

We know of no reason for the non-observance religiously 
of Christmas, except ahistoricalone. When the Reformers 
broke away from the Church of Rome, and the Puritans 
from the Church of England, they naturally, perhaps neces 
sarily, reacted against everything Roman Catholic and 
Anglican. We welcome the growing inclination to observe 
Christmas and Easter, and we should be glad to see both 
universally recogaized in all Christian churches ; but wedo 
not see that there is any duty of observance upon either 
church or individual. As to attitude in prayer, it seems to 
us purely a matter of personal taste and personal con- 
venience. Individually we like best the Episcopal method 
ot kneeling upon a footstool in front, in preference to either 
standing, sitting bolt upright, or turning round and kneeling 
down in the pew. 


Would you kindly, through the medium of your truly valuable 
paper, offer any suggestion as to how to improve a bad mem- 
ory? A Devorep READER. 

There are a good many methods of improving a defective 
memory. Ina great many cases it is not the memory that 
is at fault, but the lack of concentration on the object 
which one desires to remember at the time it is received 
into the mind. In order to get the best use of one’s mem- 
ory one must begin with a perfectly clear and definite 
perception of the thing to be remembered. If you lack 
this habit of concentration, begin at once to acquire it. It 
is not an easy thing to gain, but it is always a possible thing 
with a little resolution and patience. When you have read 
a book which you wish to remember, make a brief analysis 
of its principal points in writing, and recall them fora 
number of days or weeks, to see how much you can remem- 
ber. This course pursued for some time will be found very 
valuable ; repetition aids memory greatly. You will prob- 
ably find that you remember best either dates and facts, or 
ideas. If you can find in which direction your memory is 
strongest, develop it in that line. Group the ideas which 
you desire to remember together. When you come upon a 
new ides on a certain subject, recall, as far as you can, the 
other ideas which you have read about the same subject, 
and group them together. If possible, associate them with 
some person, place, or thing, so that when you recall one 
object of the group you will recall all. In the same way 
group your facts together. The year 1265, for instance, is 
interesting because one recalls that in that year the first 
English Parliament in which the three great divisions of 
nobility, clergy, and commons sat together was summoned, 
and because it saw also the birth of the poet Dante. Keep 
the defect of your memory in mind constantly, and make 
all your observations help you in the work of improving it. 
Fasten your attention upon things about you more closely, 
and endeavor to recoil them. As you walk about, note 
more carefully faces and things, and endeavor a little later 
to bring them back vividly. No memory is so poor that it 
cannot be greatly improved by these methods, with pa- 
tience. 


T. W. M.—A full report of the recent Interdenomina- 
tional Congress is to be published in book form. Its pub- 
lisher has not yet been, so far as we know, announced. 
When the book is ready it undoubtedly will be announced 
through,our columns. 


How old is the present Emperor of China, and who is regent? 

The present Emperor, Kwansii, the ninth Emperor of 
the Tartar or Tsing dynasty, was born in 1871, and suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1875 on the death of the Emperor 
T’ung-chi. The Empress Dowager, widow of the Emperor 
Hienfung, predecessor of T’ung-chi, has been regent. It is 
reported that the Emperor is about to be married and 
assume the reins of government. 


Will you please tell me what the “ Latin Union” is? for what 
purpose formed ? and the states comprising it? 8.R. G. 

Nasuva, N. H. 

“Latin Union” isthe name given to the agreement be- 
tween France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland to maintain 
the use of the same coinage from 1865 to 1880, and con- 
tinued from that date by common consent for ten years 
more. 








Will you please inform me if Count Tolstol, the author of 
“ My Religion,” is the Minister of Instructionin Russia who is 





described by Stepniak, in his “Russia Under the Tzars,” as 
being the scourge of that State? 
No. 


D. H. C.—‘‘ The Outlines of Universal History,” by Pro- 
fessor George P. Fisher, ought to furnish you with all that 
you need for your purpose. It is, of course, a compendium, 
as any outline in one volume must be, but it is comprehen- 
sive and authoritative. 


Some time since a question was asked in reference to 

lines beginning, 

“ Heaven is not reached by a single bound.” 

What was asked Ido not remember. If author’s name, 1 
reply, I found the verses, entitled ‘‘ Step by Step,’’ in a scrap 
from a newspaper and attributed to J. G. Holland. I have 
the eight stanzas. Being guest in a friend’s family in Alton, 
Ill., and to preach in my former pulpit from Phil. ili., 18, 14, 
“T count not myself to have apprehended, bat this one thing 
I do,’’ ete., on waking Sabbath morning, September, 1876, I 
found this newspaper clipping pinned on the wall near the 
mirror. It almost exactly reproduced my discourse. “I 
took it.’’ 

I have not eny of Mr. Holland’s works in my library, and 
cannot tell whether this is embodied in any or not. If the 
inquirer cannot find them and wishes to get the stanzas, I 
will send them, address being given me. M. K. W. 


1, Who is the author of ‘* Whom the gods would destroy,; hey 
first make mad”? and, 2, of ‘‘ What fools we mortals be”? and 
3. —_ 

sd “ If every man's internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share 
Who have our envy now”? 

4. Why are not pens made of silver? T. W 

1. It is quoted from the Latin, but from what author we 
do not know. 

2. Shakespeare puts the saying into the mouth of Puck, 
in Act IIL, Scene 2, of *‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ 

4. Almost every possible thing besides steel and gold has 
been tried for the making of pens—horn, tortoise-shell, 
glass, and silver among them. Although silver promised 
to be a valuable material for the purpose, it has not proved 
to be so, its fanlts being a lack of thorough temper, and its 
tendency to wear at the point. Why it could not be pointed 
with some hard substance, and become as ‘“ good as gold” 
for the purpose, we do not know. 


A correspondent of The Christian Union asks for the 
author of the following couplet : 

“On earth there is nothing great but man; 
In man there is nothing great but mind.” 

In Waffle’s ‘‘ Lord’s Day’’ this is quoted as a “ favorite 
aphorism of Sir William Hamilton,” meaning, I suppose, 
composed by Hamilton, though possibly a favorite of his. 

A. 


One of the quotations inquired for in The Christian 
Union of January 21 may be found in Longfellow’s “‘ Evan- 
geline.”’ ‘The correct quotation is this: 

“* Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.” 
Iam always interested in the correspondents’ colamn, and 

am giad to be able to give the information desired. 

. 7. = 


Please allow me to make a correction in the directions 
for knitting a baby’s shirt which were published in the 
‘Hints’? column of January 14. In the fourth row of the 
border it reads : ‘‘ Put the thread forward and knit one ; slip, 
bind and narrow.’’ The first phrase, ‘‘ put the thread for- 
ward and knit one,” should be repeated, and the other, which 
is obviously wrong, should read “slip, narrow and bind.’’ 

8. 


I noticed a query for a way of getting rid of red ants. I 
can say that I had some experience last summer with small 
black ants, andI sprinkled powdered alum wherever we 
noticed them. IfI remember right, we did this at night. 
We also removed the cake-can from the closet, as, of course, 
we all know anything sweet attracts them. J. H. F. 


“Tar,” thinned with boiling water proportioned as fol- 
lows : to two quarts of boiling water, one pint of tar. Put 
in shallow dishes and set them in places infested with the 
ants, or spread iton boards. One of our “ refrigerators ”’ 
stands (each leg) in block tin cups filled with this mixture, 
renewed for three years in succession with boiling water 
only, as the tar retains its strength and consistency year after 
year, and not one ant has been seen near it, where thou- 
sands were before, and all known remedies had failed ; and 
through the house, with the same result. Wedo not fear 
the ants auy more, with this simple, cleanly, and safe 
remedy. B. M. 


Will you please state in what part of the Bible I may find the 
name of David’s mother? Respectfully, Ww. W. Ww. 


The name of David’s mother is not recorded in the Bible. 


If M.W. D., in No. 27, will send to Raub & Co., 
Newark, N. J., for Raub’s diagram book, he will get one 
of the best methods of diagraming sentences. 8 

R. C. 8. 


M. A.—Mr. Beecher’s sermons on evolution are published 
in cheap form in a volume by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

What does “ Aleha’ mean? 

It is the Hawaiian salutation and farewell, and means 
** Love to you,” 


Did Beethoven or Schumann or Handel or Haydn leave any 
sons? 


They were all childless, we believe, 
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VIRGINIA TWO HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO, 


A curious old book has recently been 
brought to notice and commented on in 
an interesting way by a correspondent of 
the Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle.” It was, he says, 
printed in London in 1680, and contains a 
statement by its author of the arguments 
in use at that time in the Bermuda Islands 
and in Virginia why negroes and Indians 
should not be made Christians, and of the 
ignominious position in which the clergy 
were placed by the planters. The follow- 
ing is the title of the book : 

“The Negro’s and Indian’s Advocate, 
suing for their admission to the church ; 
or, @ persuasive to the instructing and bap- 
tizing of the Negroes amd Indians in our 
plantations. Showing that as the compli- 
ance therewith can prejudice no man’s just 
interest ; so the willfu@ negligence and oppes- 
ing of it is no less than a manifest apostacy 
from the Christian faith. To which is added 
a brief account of religion in Virginia. By 
Morgan Godwyn, sometime student of Christ 
Church, Oxford.” 

One of its mottoes is from St. Augustine : 

“If we must answer for our idle words, 
how much more for our idle silence !’’ 

The value of this volume for the histo- 
rian consists in the evidence it furnishes 
of the condition of society in the colonies 
two hundred years since, and of the con- 
dition of the slaves. The facts are brought 
out incidentally, however. Mr. Godwyn, 
the author, was a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and five years after the year 
1680 preached a sermon in England, which 
was printed, and still later was a minister 
in Virginia. His principal object in pub- 
lishing this work was that he wished to 
prove that it was the duty of churchmen 
to make Christians of negroes and Indians, 
and to baptize them. This desire leads 
him to state at length the arguments which 
were made use of by the planters in oppo- 
sition to the proposal to make Christians 
of them. As concisely as I can state their 
arguments as deduced from Mr. God- 
wyn’s statements, they were as follows : 

‘* First, the negroes are not men. Sec- 
ond, if they are men, they are pre-Adam- 
ites, and therefore are not entitled to the 
promises of either covenant. Third, if 
they are the children of Adam, still they 
are born under the curse of Ham, and are 
not entitled to any spiritual privileges. 
Fourth, you can do them no good, for 
they are incapable of being made Chris- 
tlans. Fifth, if we should make them 
Christians, they would get such ideas of 
liberty and of their rights that they 
would murder us. Sixth, we did not 
come out here to make Christians, but to 
raise tobacco and to make money.” And 
they then add, ‘‘ we should lose, beside, 
all their time on Sundays.” 

In Mr. Godwyn’s account of religion 
in Virginia appended to the book, Gov- 
ernor Berkeley is told by him, in a letter 
very flattering to his piety, how the clergy 
are despised and imposed upon by the 
vestries of the English Church among the 
planters, and are restrained from per- 
forming their functions. These vestries 
of planters appointed the ministers of the 
parishes from year to year. When a 
parish had been created the planters ab- 
stained from appointing ministers as often 
and as long as they could. The clergy of 
the Established Church themeelves were 
often unfit for the office, having, when 
unqualified by misconduct to serve in 
England, been sent over to Virginia to 
remove them from public observation. 
And the vestries, Godwyn says, resolve 
‘* elther to have no ministers at all or to 
use them how they please, pay them what 
they list, and to discard them whenever 
they have a mind to it.” They are hired 
only from year to year. The opposition 
to making the negroes Christians was so 
excessive that a minister having ventured 
to baptize one of them, the overseer told 
the negro he had no business at church, 
and that he had other business for him, 
which if he did not attend to he would 
give him a baptism of blood instead of a 
baptism of water, And he was so unmer- 


cifully treated by his master and the gov- 
ernor that he took to the woods and there 


perished. 
ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD. 








Suburben Belle—How delightful it 
must be to spend Obristmas in a great 
country house, like Stilton Grange, for 
instance. 

Delightful Stranger (from London)— 
Yaas. By-the-by, her grace of Stilton has 
just written to say she expects me there 
for Christmas week. S'pose I shall have 
to go! 

Suburban Belle—Won’t you find it 
rather lonely ? 

Delightful Stranger—Lonely! A— 
why? 

Suburban Belle—Because I saw in to- 
day’s ‘‘ Morning Post” that the duke and 
duchess and family are not expected back 
from Australia before February. (Col- 
lapse of delightful stranger. )—[ Exchange. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Those who hold Beethoven in reverence will be glad 
to see a copy of his last will, the original of which is the 
property of Mr. and Mrs. O. Goldschmidt, of London, 
where the original will was recently on exhibition, the 
accompanying translation of it having been made by an 
admirer of the composer, and recently printed in the 
Boston “‘ Transcript :” 


To the Editor of the Transcript : 

A collection of musical instruments, together with 
manuscripts and autographs of distinguished musicians, 
were exhibited at Kensington last spring. The history of 
the formation of musical instruments, stretching back to 
early days, was thus brought beforethe spectator. Among 
the rare autographs was the original draft of Beethoven’s 
will, found amongst his papers after his death, loaned by 
its owners, Mr. and Mrs. Goldschmidt. Having obtained a 
translation from this paper, I feel it cannot fail to interest 
all who hold the great composer in reverence. 

OTTO GRUNDMANN, 

“For my Brothers, Carl and —— Beethoven—O ye men, 
who consider or declare me to be hostile, obstinate, or mis- 
anthropic, what injustice ye do me !—ye know not the secret 
causes of that which so appears to you. My heart and my 
mind were from childhood prone to the tender feelings of 
affection. Nay, I was always disposed even to perform 
great actions. But only consider that, for the Jast six years, 
I have been attacked by an incurable complaint, aggravated 
by the unskillful treatment of medical men, disappointed 
from year to year in the hope of relief, and at last obliged 
to submit to the endurance of an evil the cure of which may 
last perhaps for years, if it is practicable at all. Born with 
a lively, ardent disposition, susceptible to the diversions of 
society, I was forced at an early ege to renounce them and 
to pass my life in seclusion. If I strove at any time to get 
over all this, oh, how cruelly was I driven back by the doubly 
painful circumstance of my defective hearing; and yet it 
was not possible for me to say to people, ‘ Speak louder— 
bawl, for 1am deaf!’ Ah! how could I proclaim the de. 
fect of that one sense, which I once possessed in the highest 
perfection, in a perfection which few possess or ever did 
possess it? Indeed, I cannot. Forgive me, then, if ye see 
me draw back, when 1 would gladly mingle among you. 
Doubly mortifying is my misfortune to me, as it must 
cause me to be misconceived. From recreation in thesociety 
of my fellow-creatures, from the free interchange of friendly 
converse, I am cut off. Almost alone in the world, I dare 
not venture into society more than absolute necessity re- 
quires. I am obliged toliveasinexile. If I gointo company, 
a keen anxiety comes over me lest I should be exposed to 
the danger of betraying my situation. Such has been my 
state, too, during this half year that I have spent in the 
country. Enjoined by my intelligent physician to spare my 
hearing as much as possible, I have been almost encouraged 
by him in my present natural disposition, though, hurried 
away by my fondness for society, I sometimes suffered my- 
self to be enticed into it. But what a humiliation, when 
any one standing beside me could hear at a distance a flute 
that I could not hear, or any one heard the shepherd sing- 
ing and I could not distinguish a sound ! 

“ Such circumstances brought me to the brink of despair, 
and had well-nigh made me put an end to my life; nothing 
but my art held me back. Ah! it seemed to me impossible 
to quit the world before I had produced all that I felt my- 
self called to accomplish. And so I endured this wretched 
life—truly wretched, when I am so easily plunged from the 
best to the worst physical condition. Patience, so I am 
told, I must choose for my guide. I have done so. Stead- 
fast, I hope, will be my resolution to persevere, till it shall 
please the inexorable Fates to cut the thread. Perhaps 
there may be amendment, perhaps not ; I am prepared—I, 
who so early as my twenty-eighth year was forced to be- 
come a philosopher ; it is not easy—for the artist more diffi- 
cult than for any other. O God! Thou lookest down into 
my inmost being, thou seest, thou knowest that love of 
mankind and a disposition to dwell therein! O men! when 
ye shall read this, think that ye have wronged me, and let 
the child of affliction take comfort on finding one who, in 
spite of all the impediments of nature, yet did all in his 
power to obtain admittance into the rank of worthy artists 
and men. You, my brothers, Carl and ——,, as soon as I 
am dead, if Professor Schmidt be yet living, request him, in 
my name, to write a description of my disease, and to that 
description attach this paper, that after my death the world 
may at least be as much as possible reconciled with me. 
At the same time I declare both of you the heirs of the little 
property (if it can be so called) belonging tome. Divide it 
fairly ; agree together, and help one another. What you have 
done to grieve me, that, you know, has long been forgiven. 
Thee, brother Carl, I thank in particular, for the affec- 
tion thou hast shown me of late. My wish is that you may 
live more happily, more exempt from care, than [ have 
done. Recommend virtue to your children; that alone— 
not wealth—can give happiness ; I speak from experience. 
It was this that upheld me even in affliction ; it is owing to 
this and to my art that I did not terminate my life by sui- 
cide. Farewell, and love one another. I thank all friends, 
especially Prince Lichnowsky and Professor §chmidt. I 
wish that Prince L.’s instruments may remain in the keeping 
of one of you; but let no quarrel arise between you on ac- 
count of them. In case, however, they can be more service- 
able to you in another way, dispose of them. How glad I 
am to think that I may be of use to you even in my grave! 
So may it be. I go to meet death with joy. If he comes 
before I have had occasion to develop ali my artistic 
powers, he will come too soon for me, in spite of my hard 
fate, and I should wish that he had delayed his arrival. But 
even then I am content. Will he not free me from a state of 





endless suffering? Come when thou wilt, I shall meet thee 
with firmness. Farewell, and do not quite forget me when 
I am dead ; I have deserved that you should think of me, 
for in my lifetime I have often thought of you to make you 
happy. May youever beso. Lupwic voN BEETHOVEN. 

“ HericEnstapT, October 6, 1802.” 

On the outside : 

‘“* for my brothers, Carl and ——, to read and to execute 
after my death. 

“ HeriicEenstapt, October 10, 1822. 

“ Thus, then, I take my leave of thee, and that with sorrow. 
Yes, the fond hope that I brought hither with me of cure, at 
least to a certain point, will now entirely forsake me. As 
the leaves of autumn fall withered to the ground, so is that 
hope become withered for me. Nearly as I came hither do 
1 go away; even that lofty courage which frequently ani- 
mated me in the fine days of summer has vanished. O 
Providence ! grant that a day of pure joy may once break 
forme! How long have I been a stranger to the inner echo 
of true joy! When, oh, when, 0 God! when can I again 
feel it in the temple of Nature and of men? Never? Nay, 
that would be too hard !” 


Speaking of Beethoven recalls an interesting account 
by Mr. Grove of Beethoven’s experience when he first 
brought out his only opera of ‘‘ Fidelio,” at the opera- 
house in Vienna, Although the present opera-house in 
that city is considered one of the best in the world, it 
was then, eighty years ago, far from being perfect, and 
the intelligence of the members of the orchestra was not 
much greater than that of a third-rate band of our day. 

In the first place, the singers complained that their pas- 
sages were unsingable, while Beethoven on his part was 
determined to make no alterations—and apparently none 
were made. With the band he fared little better. He 
even invoked his deafness a8 an assistance. Writing 
only two days before the performance, he says: ‘‘ Pray 
try to persuade Seyfried to conduct my opera to-day, 
as I wish tosee and hear it from a distance ; in this way 
my patience will at least not be severely tried by the re- 
hearsal as when I am close enough to hear my music so 
bungled. I really do believe itis done on purpose. Of the 
wind I will say nothing, but —. All pp. cresc, all decrese, 
and all f, 7’, may as well be struck out of my music, 
since not one of them is attended to. I lose a)! desire 
to write anything more if my music isto be so played.” 
And again he says : ‘‘ The whole business of the opera 
is the most distressing thing in the world.” When first 
produced, ‘‘ Fidelio” was considered too long, so that 
Beethoven had to be induced to sacrifice three entire 
numbers. It is characteristic of Beethoven, says Grove, 
that though furious and unpleasant to the very greatest 
degree while the struggle was going on, yet, when once 
the decision was made, he was in his most genfal tem- 


per. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


In several parts of Russia the practice of sacrificing 
animals as a part of public worship is still maintained. 





The rules of William and Mary College in 1772 for- 
bade the students to drink anything except ‘‘ cider, 
beer, toddy, and spirits and water.” 





The publishers of General Grant’s book announce 
that they shall send Mrs. Grant a check for ‘‘a sum 
between $225,000 and $250,000” at once. 





A “‘sewing machine which is held in the hand and 
worked like a pair of scissors” is made at Bridgeport, 
Conn., the factory employing seventy-five people. 





A noble charity is about to be established in Paris. 
A benevolent lady has bequeathed 5,000,000 franes for 
the founding of an asylum for the aged poor of both 
sexes, 


Under the head ‘‘ Gospel Truths” a country paper has 
this paragraph: ‘‘ This paper has a larger circulation 
than all the papers of the county combined.”—[Drake’s 
Magazine. 


The report of the Commissioner of Pensions shows 
that there are still on the rolls 2,945 survivors of the War 
of 1812, and 17,213 widows of soldiers in that war—a 
surprising proportion of widows. 











A Japanese inventor has discovered a means of mak- 
ing paper from seaweed. It is thick in texture, and, 
from its transparency, can be substituted for glass in 
windows, and, when colored, makes an excellent imita- 
tion of stained glass. 


All wood is not buoyant in water. A perfectly dry 
stick from any ope of some sixteen species of trees 
growing in the Southern and Southwestern States will 
sink. One kind (the Florida ironwood) is 30 per cent. 
heavier than water. 


If the military force of all Europe was drawn up in 
line, the distance from right to left would be six thou- 
sand miles, as the force would consist of nine million 
soldiers. The reviewing officer would require an ex- 








press train for several days to go from one end of 
line to the other. 


The following notice appeared in a Methodist paper 
over the name of a presiding elder in Iowa: ‘“‘I want a 
preacher of the old style, who can ride in a circuit, live 
in a small parsonage, work hard, live on small pay— 
$400—pay his way, and come to conference with a 
record of forty converts. None others need apply.” 


The old stone mill at Newport has been repaired, 
every effort having been made to preserve the roughness 
characteristic of the structure. The stones at the top of 
the wall were reset in Portland cement, and where new 
stones were required they were selected from those on 
the seashore whose surfaces had been worn by the waves, 





The Savannah ‘‘News” says that during the cold 
spell in that section a wagon containing three or four 
persons, drawn by an ox, passed through Madison, Fla. , 
‘and the occupants had placed a layer of earth in the 
body of the wagon, on which a typical Florida pine- 
knot fire was brightly burning, from which they were 
warmed.” 


There are in St. Petersburg 40,000 drivers, and as 
many janitors or watchmen, thousands of policemen, 
detectives, gensdarmes, and Cossacks patrol the city day 
and night. All of these now bless the city chief of po- 
lice, who recently ordered fires to be kept burning in the 
streets, paying for the fuel out of the treasury. The 
cold has been so severe that in November, before the 
street fires were provided, many watchmen were frozen 
to death. 


Although a banker, and one of the best business men 
in the world, the late Lord Mayor of London, Sir R. N. 
Fowler, writes so atrocious a hand that a sentence which 
he intended to read as follows, ‘‘I regard the conduct 
of the Government in this matter as absvlutely inhu 
man,” was, owing to the inability of a printer to deci- 
pher what was meant, transformed in type into “I 
rarely can compass a tale. My grandmother {s the best 
narrator of amusing incidents.” 





In the Island of Trinidad is a large lake of asphalt. A 
Scotchman who owns a small corner of this lake receives 
an income of $25,000 a year from it. He holds it under 
& grant given by Charles II. to one of his ancestors, A 
Chicago capitalist is negotiating for the purchase of the 
Scotchman’s corner. A square yard of this ‘‘ pitch 
lake,” as it Is called, is just as good as a square mile, for 
no matter how much asphalt is taken out in the course 
of the day, the hole fills up again at night. 


There is a very conscientious preacher belonging to 
the New York Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He was a soldier during the Rebellion, and has 
been granted a pension, but refuses to accept it, as he {is 
afraid it might be funds recelved from taxes on whisky 
and tobacco ; he wil! not marry a couple if efther of 
them uses liquor or tobacco ; he walks ten miles every 
Sunday to psrform the duties of his charge rather than 
take advantage of cars or carriage, believing that to use 
elther would be breaking the Sabbath. 





How far can we hear ?—Over water, or a surface of 
ice, sound is propagated with remarkable clearness and 
strength. Lieutenant Foster, in the third Polar expedi- 
tion of Captain Parry, found that he could hold conver- 
sation with a man across the harbor of Port Bowen, a 
distance of 6,696 feet, or about a mile and a quarter. It 
has been asserted on good authority that at Gibraltar 
the human voice has been heard at the distance of ten 
miles, the distance across thestrait. A Swedish physiclan 
relates that he heard guns fired at Stockholm, on the 
occasion of the death of one of the royal family, in 1685, 
at the distance of thirty Swedish or one hundred and 
eighty British miles. 


An English paper points out as evidence that there is, 
to say the least, room for improvemer:t in the distribu- 
tion of the loaves and fishes amongst the clergy, the facts 
that there are 384 livings with a net income of above 
£1,000 per annum, the net average being £1,124, with 
an average population of 3,484 each. Of these, fifty 
livings have an average of £1,087 per annum, 
with an average population of 522 each; that is to 
say, the clergyman in these parishes gets £2 7s, 4d. per 
head for looking after the spiritual wants of his 
parishioners. The richest living is that of Halsall, 
£3,500, population 1,681. In London there are many 
monstrous instances of plethoric endowments; for 
example, St. Andrew Undershaft, income £2,400, popu- 
lation 327 ; St. Edmund the King, income £1,200, popu- 
lation 297 ; St. Olave, income £2,050, population 430 ; 
All Hallows, income £1,700, population 535; St. Ethel- 
burga, income £1,065, population 199. There are 140 
livings with a population of 100 or less each, the average 
population being 72, the benefice with the smallest 
population being Telford, which has only eight inhabit- 
ants. In contrast with this, there are 100 iivings with 
an average population of 16,000, and an average endow- 
ment of less than £300 each, 
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REPORTERS’ FEATS, 


Peacock, in his ‘‘ English Journalism,” 
says Coleridge was told off one occasion 
to report a debate in which Pitt intended 
to take part, and, in order to secure a seat 
in the gallery, he had to be at the doors of 
the House of Commons at seven o’clock in 
the morning, and when the doors were 
open, to spend several hours in the gallery 
before the debate began. The crowd, the 
long hours of waiting, and the debates 
which preceded Pitt’s speech were too 
much for Coleridge, and before Pitt had 
been on his legs ten minutes the poet was 
fast asleep. He awoke in time to hear the 
cheers which signalized the success of the 
Minister’s speech, but of the speech itself 
Coleridge did not hear ten words. A re- 
port, however, had to be written, and Cole- 
ridge, with the help of a few bints, did 
his best to produce a report. The speech 
was a brilllant success, but the report 
eclipsed the speech. All the world ad- 
mired it, and till Canning happened to 
call at the office of the ‘‘ Morning Post” 
all the world supposed the report and the 
speech to be identical. Canning spoke of 
the speech as every one else spoke of it, 
with admiration ; but he spoiled all his 
compliment in the end by the off hand 
remark that the report did more credit to 
the reporter's head than to his memory. 

In Mr. Thomas Allen Reed’s ‘* Leaves 
from My Note Book,” recently published, 
he relates the following incident: ‘‘ I have 
at times been astonished to observe how 
far a good voice will travel, and how well 
it may be heard at a great distance. I was 
once walking, on a calm summer's even- 
ing, between some pleasant hedgerows in 
Norfolk, and was surprised to hear the 
tones of a human voice, but could not tell 
whence they came. I listened attentively, 
and caught distinctly some words of a ser- 
mon which was being preached, I knew 
not where, in the open air. I took out a 
note-book and wrote several complete sen- 
tences, and I question whetler (the tele- 
phone apart) a speaker had ever before 
been reported at that distance. I learned 
on the following morning that the sermon 
had been preached by one of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s students at a village nearly a mile 
in a straight line from the point at which 
I stood. Not far from the same spot, 
standing outside a country church, I once 
reported part of a sermon ona stone {n the 
porch wall—and for aught I know my 
notes are there still. I certainly saw them 
there a year or two afterward.” 


A PRESBYTERIAN HORSE. 


A recent number of the Monongahela 
Clty ‘‘ Republican” prints the following 
horse story, which its veracious editor 
says is ‘‘ authentic”’—and that settles it : 

Some two weeks ago Colonel West 
Frye, of Finleyville, had one of his horses 
disabled on a wire fence, and, being 
pressed with farm work, he borrowed 
from Mr. John Boyer the only horse he 
could spare, an old nag, formerly the 
property of Mrs. Salsbury, lately moved 
West. The mare had been reared by this 
good old Presbyterian lady to carry her to 
Mingo church, which duty it had relig- 
fously done for twenty-elght years, and 
had since performed the same service for 
members of Mr. Boyer’s family. 
Colonel Frye has not been a very regular 
attender at church, sometimes ‘‘ resting 
over” for a quiet Sabbath at home ; and 
last Sunday was one of his “off days.” 
The mare, however, had been raised toa 
strict, old-time, Dr. Ralston observance of 
the sacred day, and when Sunday morning 
came, not being led out and saddled as 
was her wont, she marveled greatly ; and, 
finally, seeing the morning well advanced 
and no sign of church going, she jumped 
the fence, went straight to the Mingo 
church, sought her accustomed stall in the 
public shed, and stood there till the service 
was over, Then she came out, and, feeling 
in her conscience that Colonel Frye had 
backslidden somewhat, wended her way 
back to Mr. Boyer’s, where she felt sure 
the Shorter Catechism was on deck and 
regular church-going habits prevailed. 





Now| Y' 





Colonel ma takes his admonition well to 
heart, and enjoys the joke of the sermon 
preached by the Presbyterian mare. This 
story is authentic. But the wonder of it 
is that the horse would know when Sun- 
day came; for since the advent of gas, 
coal, railroads, Italians, limestone, and 
boom at Finleyville, it takes the wisest of 
them all to tell when reorene:.J comes, 





Courtine Pusuicrry, ry Washington 
correspondent of the Chicago ‘“‘ Inter- 
Ocean ” writes : 

“IT met a matron at a reception the 
other day and she said: ‘I am almost 
afraid to be seen talking to you lest some- 
body will think I am coaxing you to 
describe my dress ; it’s new, you know; 
I got it in Paris last summer, and have 
not worn it in Washington before, but 
you won't say anything about it in your 
paper, will you? I’m £0 averse to seeing 
my name in print. There was a horrid 
lady reporter here a while ago, and she 
asked me some impertinent questions. I 
had to answer her politely, you know ; 
one can’t afford to be rude to such people, 
but I’m afraid she'll go off and publish 
something about me.’ 

‘‘A few minutes later I met the ‘ horrid 
lady reporter,’ and she said: ‘I saw you 
talking with Mrs. So-andso. Isn’t she 
perfectly killing! She took me over in 
the corner and gave me a description of 
her dress, all written out in her own hand 
and folded up into the tiniest little pack- 
age. She has been carrying it in her 
glove, and I suppose I’m the first one she 
was able to give it to.’” 





SENSATIONAL News. s.— “Troy Times ;’ 
There is & monotonous sameness about 
startling news. The papers every day 
tell of the man with two wives, or the 
woman who killed her babies, or the mur- 
derer who was lynched, and the sensa 
tional head-lines would lead a reader to 
the conclusion that the telegraph editor 
was terribly excited by the facts. But he 
isn’t. He cares no more about it than 

oudo. A girl in Pennsylvania was to 

e married Sunday, but eloped with a 
former lover at the Jast moment. This 
makes a good news item, but who cares ? 
The girl was a crank, and her foiled 
bridegroom was a lucky man. No, there 
is nothing in the fate of others worth 
worrying about. Let us all mind our 
business strictly, and not lose our heads 
because a man in Georgia has hair grow- 
ing on his teeth. Papers will always 
appear to outsiders as though those in the 
office were intensely interested in the 
awful doings they chronicle. But they 
aren’t, and you needn’t be. Read the 
paper with unprejudiced minds, and then 
go away and mind your own business, 








RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE.—On the death 
of a certain Senator, his place was filled 
by a young man with more courage than 
judgment. He determined to do up the 
‘*bald eagle of the American Congress,” 
and in his ‘‘ maiden speech ” proceeded to 
carry out hix intention. The House lis 
tened, amazed, and waited in eager ex- 
pectation that Randolph would rise, and, 
with his formidable forefinger and wither- 
ing wit, demolish the young aspirant for 
oratorical honors, But nothing of the 
kind occurred. Randolph of Roanoke 
kept on writing, making no sign that he 
even heard the speech. A few days after, 
however, resolutions were passed on the 
death of the late Senator. Randolph 
rose, and said that the House had met to 
eulogize and pass resolutions of respect 
upon the late great Senator from ——, 
‘“ whose seat,” he added, pointing to where 
his successor sat, ‘‘ is still vacant.” This 
was all the notice he ever took of the 
oung man who had attempted to ‘‘do up 
old Randolph.” 
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have adopted it as the one thing most needed in 
restoring the sick to health, and {t is given by their 
visiting committees. 

Many of the Churches of Boston, Cleveland, and 
other cities have done the same for several years. 

Clergymen use it to relieve Exhaustion, Dyspepsia, 
and Constipation. 

Any Clergyman wishing to try it, we will deliver 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A BRILLIANT NEW AMERI- 
CAN NOVEL. 


A CONVENTIONAL 
BOHEMIAN. 


A NOVEL. 
By EDMUND PENDLETON. 


“*A Conventional Bohemian” isa society novel, 
the greater part of the action taking place at 
summer cottages on the shores of New England. 
The plot of the story is simple, the action direct, 
the movement often dramatic. Although a so- 
ciety novel, it reaches at times the heights of 
passion, and reveals a remarkable knowledge 
of the motives and conflicts of the human heart 
The style is noticeable for epigrammatic wit and 
wisdom in the lighter scenes, and for dramatic 
power in the serious ones. There are a number 
of well-drawn characters, the heroine being a 
peculiarly felicitous study, and the hero a virile 
and striking portrait. It isa novel sure of many 
admirers among those who del'ght in iutellect- 
ual subtlety and artistic execution. 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


By mail, postpaid, on recetpt of price ; 
had of booksellers. 


or may be 


SCHOOL 


For High Schools, Seminaries, &c. 

| Sone Greeting. 

(60 cts., or $6 perdoz) By L O. Emerson, A 
really admirable collection of good songs. 

High School Book of Song. 

(75 cts., or $6 perdoz.) By E. Leslie. Fine col- 
lection of the best Part Songs, Duets, &c, 

Song Reader, Book 2. 

(60 cts., or $6 per doz.) By Emerson and Brown. 
Practical note reader, with good music. 

Public School Hymnal. 

(40 cts., or $3 60 perdoz.) By Irving Emerson. 
Large collection of well chosen hymns and 
tunes, 

Welcome Chorus, by W. S. Tilden. 

High School Choir, by Emerson & Tilden. 

Laurel Wreath, by W. O. Perkins, are three 
very successful Bigh School Song Books. 
Price, each, $1, or $9 per doz. 

For Common Schools. 

American School Music Readers, Book 
1 (35 cents), Book 2 (50 cents), Book 3 «50 cents), 
by Emerson & Tilden, are increasingly popular 
in graded schools, 

Song Bells, by L. O. Emerson, and 

Golaen Robin, by W. 0. Perkins, are two 


very pular general collections of genial 
ome songs. Price of each, 50 cts., or $4.80 
per doz. 


Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Sure to Give Satisfaction. 











DIAMOND COLLECTION,—Danss. 

64 pp., Paper, $3.60 per doz.; 35c. ea. by Mail. 
FESTIVAL ANTHEMS,—Danrs. 

64 pp., Paper, $3.60 per doz.; 35c. ea. by Mail. 
PALMER’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 

Boards, $9 00 per doz.; $1.00 each by Mail. 


TEMPLE ANTHEMS,—Lowry & Doang. 
Boards, $12.00 per doz.; $1.25 each by Mail. 


CHORAL ANTHEMS,—Danss. 
Boards, $13.50 per doz.; $1.50 each by Mail, 


ENGLISH ANTHEMS. —Lasar. 
Cloth, $24.00 per doz.; $2.25 each by Mail. 


(eA FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


$1 Randolph Street, Chicago, 


HIGH CLASS 


ETCHINGS. 


A new Illustrated Catalogue 
Free by mail. Frederick Kep- 
pel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
New York. 
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“Spiritual Songs,’’ ‘* Laudes Domini, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OF PENSIONS. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have read, with approval, your paragraph in the 
issue of January 28, on the subject of ‘‘ Pensions.” 
Your present correspondent was a soldier, and thinks 
he knows something of the feeling existing among his 
old comrades, and feels safe in saying that the vast ma- 
jority of the intelligent and deserving ones are as much 
opposed to the extension of the outrageous arrearage act 
as any loyal citizen can be. He knows full well, and 
his opportunities for observation have not been limited, 
the temptation such an act holds out to the undeserving, 
and under which many otherwise honorable soldiers fall. 
The injunction, ‘Lead us not into temptation,” will 
apply here as well as elsewhere. 

Why should the pension extend back of the date of 
application, or to the date of discharge from the army, 
provided that discharge does not precede the application 
more than one year ? 

The war ended twenty years ago, and if it has taken 
the soldier all this time to discover his disability, is it not 
fair to presume that said disability has not existed dur- 
ing all that period? It is an established maxim in 
human affairs that if a claim has remained unprosecuted 
a long time the presumption arises that it never existed, 
or has, in some way, been satisfied. Between individu- 
als a presumption of law to this effect interposes at 
the end of six years. In cases where this legal] presump- 
tion does not interpose, civilized people have agreed that 
a presumption of fact shall be raised as a barrier to the 
successful prosecution of a long standing and neglected 
claim. Where time testifies in a matter of this kind it 
is heard with as much respect asif the fact were attested 
by credible witnesses. It is possible a very few meri- 
torious cases exist where the disability extends back to 
the close of the war. However, the doors have been 
open to such claimants all the time, and they can only 
blame themselves for the delay. 

Yet there is another phase of the pension matter some- 
times overlooked by the general public, which, I be- 
lieve, as a rule, grudges not the money bestowed upon 
the deserving. When the war closed it was a very com- 
mon belief that as soon as those then disabled had been 
provided for, the work of granting pensions would 
cease. This was a natural but a great mistake. 

Let me illustrate the error by narrating the case of 
one coming under my own notice. The soldier in mind 
received a gunshot wound, the ball passing through 
the leg midway between the knee and hip joint. He 
was young, in perfect health, of hopeful disposition, 
and the wound healed quickly, and, to use a permiss!- 
ble expression, permanently. His life was sedentary, 
calling for no great physical exertion, and there was no 
disability. Twenty-odd years have passed over that 
soldier’s head since the bloody day, and he is now past 
the meridian of life. Advancing years have weakened 
his physical powers, and now the mangled nerves, 
bones, and tissues painfully remind him of that fatal 
day when he interposed his body between his country 
and the enemy’s bullets. During wet or stormy days he 
walks with difficulty. He never applied for a pension, 
but will any reasonable person say his is not a pension- 
able case now because his disability did not immediately 
follow the wound? There are many just as meritorious 
cases now, and how many more there will be before the 
end no one but the Father of us all can tell. All cases 
are not as clear as the one mentioned, yet they no doubt 
exist. People do not always reflect that proud and 
high spirited men have something of the brutish instinct 
that hides wounds, and does not parade them for the 
public gaze. 

Neither does the public reflect how large a part of the 
responsibility of fraudulent pensions rests upon its 
broad shoulders. That frauds in pensions exist I do 
not, on general principles, doubt. I don’t know of a 
case. Whodoes? Does one of your readers raise his 
hand? If so, let him ask himself what he has done to 
bring the offender to justice. Has he acted the part of 
the good citizen, or as an accessory after the fact ? 
Has he done his simple, plain duty ? If not, let him hold 
his peace—he certainly has no right to cry “fraud.” 
If those who are continually crying ‘“‘fraud”’ knew 
whereof they speak, and had the honesty and courage 
of their convictions, the occasion for the cry would be 
speedily and largely removed. Itis a fact known to 
every pension examiner that the general public does 
not froffer information on the subject, but, on the con- 
trary, when it is obtained it often—very often—has to 
be drawn out by the corkscrew of judicial process. 

J.D. T. 

WasurnorTon, D. C. 








In the library connected with the State Department 
at Washington is the original copy of the Constitution 
of the United States. Another unique paper is the oath 
of allegiance taken at Valley Forge. It is signed by 
George Washington, Benedict Arnold, De Kalb, Steu- 
ben, Lafayette, and every soldier in the army, 





THE DECLINE OF PRECOCITY. 


OMMENTING on certain figures in the annual 
report of the Massachusetts State Board of Educa. 
tion, which show a noticeable decrease in the number 
of very young children enrolled in the public schools, the 
‘‘ Evening Post” draws the conclusion that precocity is 
going out of vogue, that the forcing system has been 
rejected because it does not develop sturdy plants, and 
that the theory that our grandfathers were more deliber- 
ate in their whole mode of life than their descendants, 
that they began their education later, ripened more 
slowly, and reached a greater age, is a delusion, the 
truth being that ‘‘the average American of the eight- 
eenth century or the first part of the nineteenth century 
learned his alphabet earlier, started upon his career 
younger, and, if he did not live faster, certainly died 
sooner, than the average American of to-day.” 

To sustain these conclusions it takes a general retro 
spect of the subject which is instructive reading. It 
says: 

“‘ Nothing strikes one more forcibly in reading the 
biographies of men who lived anywhere from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty years ago than the infantile age 
at which they were encouraged, if not required, to com 
mence study. ‘ He was able to read the Bible correctly 
and fluently at four,’ is the not uncommon statement 
about the subject of such a work. Started thus early 
on the road of learning, the boy was never afterward 
allowed to lag. If his parents planned for him a course 
at Yale or Harvard, he scarcely needed to reach his 
teens to become a freshman. Timothy Dwight, after- 
ward President of Yale College, had completed his 
seventeenth year only about three months before he 
became a B.A. in 1769, and cases occurred both before 
and after his day when a ‘man’ was still in his seven- 
teenth year at graduation. Eighteen or nineteen was a 
common age for leaving college, and that, too, after 
four years of hard work. The curriculum a century 
ago seems now decidedly meager in its range, but the 
lack of variety was to a large extent atoned for by the 
stress laid upon the few studies pursued. Leaving col- 
lege, the youth straightway devoted himself to prepara- 
tion for his profession. A couple of years usually suf- 
ficed for this, and Jonathan Edwards, after such a course 
in theology, began preaching in the summer of 1722, 
some weeks before he had reached the age of nineteen. 
Cases like those of Edwards and Dwight were excep- 
tional, it is true, but it often happened that the preacher 
yas ready to be ‘settled’ over a church, or the lawyer 
to appear in court, by the time that he was twenty- 
one. 

‘There was equal haste about entering public life. 
Probably nine persons out of ten have the idea that the 
men who carried through the Revolution, and estap- 
lished the government of the new nation, were venerable 
worthies. First impressions are always apt to be lasting, 
and those familiar pictures in the school histories of the 
staid-looking gentlemen whose hair appeared white with 
years, if it was really nothing but a powdered wig, were 
certainly calculated to give a pretty uniform effect of 
great age. It is therefore with no little surprise that 
most people learn that Washington was but forty-three 
when he became commander-in-chief of the patriot 
army; that Jefferson was only thirty-three when he 
wrote the Declaration of Independence; that more than 
half of the thirty-nine delega‘es to the convention of 
1787 who signed the Constitution were under forty-five, 
while a dozen of them ranged from thirty-eight down 
to twenty-five, and only four had passed sixty ; that 
Washington made Alexander Hamilton first Secretary 
of the Treasury at thirty-two, and John Jay Chief 
Justice of the new Supreme Court at forty four, giving 
him, in James Iredell, a colleague who was only thirty- 
nine ; that New York, in 1789, chose Rufus King, a 
carpet-bagger from Massachusetts only the year before, 
United States Senator at thirty-four, and that almost 
two-thirds of his original associates in the body were 
men under fifty. 

“The recognized. influence of a great national crists 
in bringing a new generation to the front had doubtless 
some weight in reducing so low the average age of our 
public men at the beginning of the Federal Government ; 
but the popular habit of placing the highest responsibil- 
ity largely upon a cless who nowadays would be con- 
sidered too young for it was the chief element. This is 
shown, not only by the circumstance that such men 
were often leaders in the colonies before the Revolution 
was thought of, but still more conclusively by the fact 
that after the Revolutionary era the same preference for 
youth was still manifested. It is simply impossible at 
this day to conceive of a President’s raising a lawyer to 
the highest judicial tribunal in the land at thirty-two; 
yet William Johnson, of South Carolina, had only 
reached that age when appointed Judge of the Supreme 
Court by Jefferson in 1804, and Joseph Story, of Massa- 
chusetts, when associated with Johnson by Madison in 
1811. But each of these men had been in public life a 
number of years when he received his promotion. 
Each was graduated—Johnson at Princeton, and Story 





at Harvard—before completing his nineteenth year . 
each was admitted tothe bar by the time he was olq 
enough to vote; and each was elected Speaker of the 
Legislature before he was twenty six. 

‘*A revolution in public sentiment on this question 
has come about since those days, the extent of which {s 
only appreciated when we compare the old state of 
things with the present, and find that, instead of nearly 
two-thirds of the Senate being under fifty, more than 
three-fourths are above that age; that the youngest 
judge appointed to the Supreme Court for half a cent. 
ury was forty-two, and the average age of the men 
elevated to that bench during the last half of our history 
has been fifty-six, against only forty-six during the first 
half ; that the average age of graduation from both Yale 
and Harvard now lacks but a little of twenty-three 
years; that the course of study at the professional 
school takes three more years oftener than two; that 
the age at which children learn their A B C's is stead. 
ily rising ; and that the Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education suggests the wisdom of forbidding 
their going to school at all, unless it be to a kindergar. 
ten, before they are six years old. 

‘To sum it all up in a sentence, the typical old-fash- 
foned parent of tntelligence admired precocity in his 
child, and stimulated it by every means in his power 
from the dawn of intelligence; while the intelligent mod- 
ern parent recognizes precocity in its true light, as some- 
thing abnormal, and is disturbed rather than gratified at 
seeing any signs of it. The lesson has been so thor. 
oughly learned that its effect is mathematically demon- 
strated in the yearly dwindling number of babies to be 
found in the Massachusetts schoolhouses, while the 
operation of the principle at the other end of the scale 
is as clearly shown in the higher age at which men now. 
adays enter public life. 

‘* Tt is both a striking and a significant fact that this 
revolution bas been practically effected within the last 
half-century, and that it has gone along with the devel- 
opment of the railroad, the telegraph, and * modern im- 
provements’ generally. This is something more than a 
mere coincidence. We are wont to cali this a fast age, 
and it is the conventional thing to say that the slower 
habits of our ancestors were raore conducive to health 
and longevity than those of our day. But, in point of 
fact, men were not so healthy and did not live so long 
then asnow. The reason is simply that the conditions 
of existence were not 80 favorable. Take tne single 
element of locomotion. When we recall what a fear- 
fully long and tedious and wearying journey it was fifty 
years ago for a man to come from Buffalo to New York 
by stage-coach, and reflect that he can cover the four 
hundred and fifty miles to-day between sunset and sun- 
rise, and have his regular night’s sleep in a comfortable 
car while he is doing it, we cease to wonder that the 
youngster of fifty years ago felt as though he must begin 
the work of life before he was really a man grown if he 
were ever to accomplish anything. The steam-engine, 
the telegraph, the fast mail, save so much time that the 
young man of to-day can give years more to prepara- 
tion than his grandfather did, and yet have accomplished 
more by the time he is fifty. 

‘More than this, the young man of to-day can begin 
his life work much later than his grandfather did, and 
yet have more years of activity. One element in push- 
ing youth forward a century ago was doubtless an 
honest belief that the true way for a man to acvomplish 
the most possible was to commence operations at the 
earliest possible moment. If he were going to be 4 
lawyer and wanted to make a name, let him hurry 
through college and the professional school, and be ready 
to practice by the time he was twenty-one. We know 
now that he wil! stand a much better chanceof reaching 
the goal if he is more deliberate in his preparation and 
is not admitted to the bar until he is much past his non- 
age. The ancient theory was that the way for a man to 
increase his years of work in the werld was to chop off 
years from his boyhood and youth, but it was as 
erroneous as the theory that a man can add two hours 
to his day by reducing his hours of sleep from eight to 
six. Undue haste in education too often injured the 
health for life, and many & man died prematurely 
simply because he had tried to get started too young 
The records of Yale College show conclusively, not only 
that graduates now stand a better chance of reaching 
old age than in the elghteenth century, but alsv that they 
live longer after graduation than when the average age 
at graduation was much lower. In the first half of the 
eighteenth century only 32 out of every 100 graduates 
lived beyond seventy, while among the alumni whose 
deaths were reported during the last decade the propor- 
tion had risen to 40 out of every 100. Of 500 graduates 
in the earller period, only 154 lived fifty years or more 
after leaving college, while of 500 graduates in the pres- 
ent century, 190 lived fifty years or more after gradua- 
tion. In other words, although the average man is older 

when he goes to college, he stands a better chance of & 
long period of active life after he graduates. This 
is, of course, the crucial test of any educational 
scheme.” 
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Feb. 11, 1886. 


FINANCIAL. 


This past week has been prolific of pros- 
pective events. Ifa tithe of the changes 
transpire which are foreshadowed in the 
reports current respecting vast interests 
with certain railway and coal companies, a 
long stride will have been made toward 
overcoming great obstacles in the way of 
peace and prosperity in trunk line traffic 
and coal production. It appears now as 
it the West Shore New York Central con- 
solidation scheme, so successfully accom- 
plished, was but one step toward a compre- 
hensive adjustment of several difficulties, 
which, so long as any one of them 
remained unsettled, would work continual 
friction with the great companies, embrac- 
ing the Pennsylvania Railway, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the New York Central, 
the Erie, the West Shore, the Reading, 
with *thelr connections, and the other 
subsidiary coal organizations. It is 
clear that for a long period the Penn- 
sylvania Railway corporation has been 
accumulating, through Messrs. Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., its financial agents, a large 
block of Reading Railway general mort- 
gage bonds, which for years have been 
in default in their interest, and this accu 
mulation has now been added to the hold- 
ings of the Lockwood Committee and to 

‘the known Vanderbilt holdings of these 
ame securities, for the purpose of fore- 
closing the whole Reading property under 
this mortgage, and placing it under the 
control of the Pennsylvania Co. A sufii- 
cent amount of these bonds are now in 
hand (more than one-half) for the com- 
mencement of final proceedings to this 
end, and there is but little question that 
this 1s to be the ultimate outcome. With 
the Reading property (both the railway 
and the coal corporation) thus taken pos- 
sssion of, the New Jersey Railway and 
the Lehigh Valley Company will also fall 
{nto ne, making a combination which, 
together with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Company, will be able to com- 
mand a peace with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Company, and also, on the other hand, 
settle the differences among the coal com- 
panies respecting the adjustment of anthra- 
cite coal production and allotment for 
1886. If this scheme is carried ous, it will 
be plainly seen that it overcomes the most 
serious difficulties menacing the harmony 
both of the great Eastern Chicago railway 
systems and the coal interests, which latter 
are national in extent. There will be no 
question that the final result, in case this 
plan is a success, will be a harmonious 
arrangement between the anthracite and 
the bituminous coal providers, which wili 
forestall ruinous competition, and give 
to the coal trade of 1886 a reasonable 
output and a fair scale of prices. 
That this adjustment is in the programme 
{is evident from the steps that have 
already been taken between the hard and 
soft coal combinations, to prepare the way 
for such an event. To the casual eye, and 
at first sight, there may not seem to be so 
much in .his movement as we have fore- 
shadowed, but to one who will give the 
situation a careful study, a complete suc- 
cess to the scheme means a broad and deep 
foundation laid on which to build a solid 
superstructure of prosperity to the inter- 
ests involved, and, indirectly, to the gen- 
eral trade and industry of the country. 
In the foregoing we have given our read- 
ers the meaning of the strong undertone 
in both the share and the bond markets 
for the week. While the former has been 
somewhat fitful and irregular, the latter 
has shown a s‘eady and remarkable ad- 
vance from prices of a week ago. In- 
vestments are the fashion. Capitalists 
and small investors, saving institutions 
and trust companies, are alike select- 
ing very large lines of securities for 
Investment, while the additional pay- 
ments for Governmert bonds to be 
made by the United States Treasury in 
the redemption of its own indebtedness 
during the next two months, mentioned 
in last week’s issue, insures a continued 
influx of funds into the banks, and adds 
thereby to the plethora of money, while, 


by the consolidation of Government de- 
bentures, it leaves a vacancy to be filled 
by the substitution of corporate debent- 
ures. There can scarcely be a doubt, 
under these conditions, that an sxtraor- 
dinary demand for good railway shares 
and bonds, and a consequent appreciation 
in their values, is likely to prevail for 
quite a long period of time to come. 
Railway earnings for the month of Janu- 
ary were less favorable than they prom- 
ised to be, judging from December's 
returns ; but as this is due entirely to the 
snow blockades, it will prove only a tem- 
porary drawback, which will be more 
than overcome by increased traffic when 
the obstructions disappear. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Deposits, increase............... 
Reserve, decrease 


This makes the surplus reserve of the 
city banks about $35,000,000 again. 





ward world generally, had just begun to 
make an impression upon them. Such 
blind people sometimes, but not always, 
dream that they can see; but in their 
vision they see things with the eyes of 
childhood, and they never dream of any 


dim recollection, have remained in the 
memory from what they actually saw 
before they became blind. A blind man 
who was stricken at the age of five years, 
and never visited the country, dreams of 
seeing city streets, city houses, or city 
parks, but never of country scenery, of a 
railroad, or of a river, and so vice versa. 
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BLIND MEN’S DREAMS. 


Superintendent Hall, of the Working 
Home for blind men in West Philadelphia, 
sald in a conversation upon this subject 
with a reporter of the Philadelphia 
‘*Record:” ‘I have no greater pleasure 
in life, now that I have lost my sight, than 
in dreaming, for then, and then only, 
I catch glimpses of the world about me. 
I am no longer blind. I see like other men, 
as I did in years gone by before the terrible 
affliction came on me and shut out the 
light of day. I never dreum that I am 
blind. Iam at the Home, to be sure, but 
instead of having only my fingers and my 
ears to guide me, I can see the inmates ; 
and what is stranger yet, although in 
reality I have never seen one of them, in 
my dreams they all appear familiar to me 
by sight and not by their voices.” 

This curlous experience of Mr. Hall 
seems to be that of all persons who have 
become blind after the early years of life 
have passed. The blind who have been 
so afflicted from birth never dream of 
seeing anything. The impressions of 
their dreams are regulated by the im- 
pressions made and {ideas obtained by the 
sense of touch, of hearing, of taste and 
smell, One of the most intelligent inmates 
of the West Pailadelphia Home, who came 
into the world blind, says that, although 
he has read a great deal, he never dreams 
of the things he has read about, ana 
never dreams of any thing or person with 
which he has not in some way come in 
personal contact. He dreams of music, 
of the voices of persons he knows, of 
auch incidents as might happen at the 
Home or some place in which he has 
actually been, but never of incidents in 
other places or in other lands. Of Jand- 
scape, & picture, a tree, or a human being 
he never dreams, Even although he has 
read descriptions of localities, of natural 
beauties, of the appearance of a street or 
a city, no idea of what they look like {s 
formed in his mind, and none comes to 
him in the fancies of his sleep. 

A blind man has been known to dream 
of a ghost, and he thus tells the story: 
‘* | heard a voice at the door, and I said, 
‘ Bless me, if that ain’t John !’ and I took 
him by the sleeve ; it was his shirt-sleeve 
I felt, and I was afraid of him. Then I 
dreamed that he continued to frighten me, 
as I knew that he was dead. I thought 
that I was being pushed by his ghost, 
Then I woke up, and felt no more.” Our 
blind friend at the Home often dreams of 
being out on the street, or in the country, 
but he did not dream that he saw the 
street, or the scenery in the country ; but 
he felt the open air of the country, and 
recognized the street because he was 
dreaming of one along which he had 
frequently walked. 

There is a class of blind people whose 
sleeping impressions are of special interest 
—that class of unfortunate people who 
become blind when quite young, at a 
period when external objects, and the out- 
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RELIGION IN THE COLLEGES. 
This subject was again discussed before 
the Nineteenth Century Club at the last 
monthly meeting, the principal paper be- 
ing read by President Eliot, of Harvard. 
and a reply at some length being given by 
Dr. McCosh, of Princeton. He announced 
his topic as ‘‘ The Place Religion Should 
Have in a College,” and at the outset stated 
his belief that the unsectarian college is the 
most useful, but by no means the only use- 
ful kind, ina country which has no estab- 
lished church and no dominant sect. He 
specitied three types of American colleges : 
the thorough-going denominational, the 
semi-denominational—the commonest ty pe 
—and the unsectarian, represented by 
Harvard. The objections to the first, 
though he granted that there was a place 
for them, were : ‘‘ The statesman’s, they 
perpetuate race distinctions ; the broad re- 
ligionist’s, they divide the Christian house 
against itself on narrow issues ; the phi- 
losopher’s, the education they give does 
not yield openness of mind or liberality of 
sentiment; the man of the world’s, shel- 
tered plants do not prove hardy.” The 
main objection to the second class was the 
ambiguity of their position. Taking Har- 
vard as a type of the unsectarian college, 
Dr. Eliot, after specifying ways in which 
religious thought and feeling may be en- 
couraged and stimulated, without going 
beyond the province of an unsectarian in- 
stitution, said : 

“The advantages of this type are: Its 
position is unmistakable. It offers security 
against any attack on the student’s faith. 
Voluntary activity in religious matters is 
stimulated. The young men make a con- 
scions choice. They learn catholicity. 
They learn the practical importance of 
doctrines and rules of living common to 
all sects over those about which the sects 
differ ; that sweet and noble human char- 
acter is produced in all sects. Every 
reasonable man with an outlook upon 
history rejoices to associate himself in 
imagination with the pure and noble of all 
churches. The disadvantages are that 
they cannot expect the entire confidence 
and support of any denomination—a loss 
of influence and power. Secondly, the 
unsectarian college appears to be indiffer- 
ent to religion, notwithstanding that one 
may enthusiastically believe a doctrine 
and yet be opposed to forcing it upon 
another. Toleration does not mean indif- 
ference ; religious liberty does not mean 
that interest in religion has been extin- 
guished. A national college must pursue 
the national policy of toleration. It is 
impossible to build a great college on 
a sect in a country without an established 
religion or dominant sect. It is undesirable, 
because the educated classes would be 
divided into opposing groups with too 
little fellow-feeling and too little sense of 
the importance of union against material- 
ism and the mere animal life. 

“‘There are certain general principles 
which may be applied to all colleges: 
1. Respect to be inculcated for religion in 
itself and all instituted forms thereof. 
Mutual denunciation among sects is a 
fruitful source of irreligion. 2. Every 
college is bound to promote the continued 
attachment of a son to his parents’ faith 
and the voluntary attachment of every 
young man to some religious body or 
other. This in the interest of family and 
morality. Nobody knows how to teach 
morality effectively without religion. 
There is no such thing as a science of 
ethics. All colleges should exhibit in 
every class room one and the same serious, 
candid, truth-loving spirit, no matter what 
the subject in hand. Colleges in which 
there is a great variety of teaching and 
research can do much to counteract the 
error that there is an opposition between 
the fundemental principles of religion and 
modern science. They can illustrate the 
unity in aim and spirit of all genuine 
study and teaching ; can demonstrate that 
science is creating a very spiritual idea of 
God ; can show that there is no veritable 
incompatibility between religion and 
science, but that the religious imagination 


forth precisely the same images of the 
omnipresent Deity which they both adore. 
‘Finally, in the extraordinary flux of 
religious opinion which is now upon us, 
colleges ought to go slowly, ought to hold 
back rather than press forward ; follow 
their constituencies, but not lead them on, 
and hold to existing practices until better 
are shown to be feasible, remembering 
that religion is not a thing of yesterday, 
and that it has survived and will survive 
infinite vicissitudes.” . 
In the course of his reply Dr. McCosh 
said: “A great change is going on in 
American colleges as to the place allotted 
to religion, of which parents are not suffi- 
ciently aware. I have agreed to engage 
in this discussion in order to counteract 
the tendency to leave out more and more 
of religion in the teachings of our colleges. 
I wish it be understood that I am address- 
ing believers in religion ; that I stand up 
resolutely for the rights of conscience, not 
requiring students to attend religious in- 
struction against the will of their parents, 
if under age, or their own will if of age. 
It is quite possible to maintain a lively 
interest in religion under this condition. 
This is what is done in nearly all our col- 
leges, and our position is not mistakable. 
Every one understands the ground taken 
up by Princeton—a truly catholic religion 
and no interference with the convictions 
of any. President Elfot has placed col- 
leges in respect of religion under three 
heads. For this purpose I divide them 
into two: first, those who give a place of 
importance to religion; and, secondly, 
those who do not profess to take any seri- 
ous interest in divine things. I argue in 
favor of the retention of religion in a col- 
lege on two grounds: the benefit first to 
the community and then to the individual. 
Speaking to the first point, I find it ac- 
knowledged on all hands that colleges 
sending forth annually a body of highly 
educated men have great influence on the 
character of the community. It is of vast 
moment that these should be trained in 
the knowledge of God and of his will and 
grace. In the past, Christianity has had 
a mighty Influence in stimulating and 
forming modern civilization, as seen in 
literature and in art, in our grandest 
poetry and prose, in our finest statues, 
paintings, and buildings. The schools 
and unfversities of Europe and America 
were set up by men swayed by religious 
motives. Harvard and Princeton were 
set up to promote religion and morality. 
Take out Christianity from our colleges, 
and we have removed one of the vital 
forces which have given life and body to 
our higher education. 
“The typical university recommended 
by the President of Harvard is denom- 
inated unsectarian. Thisis but a negative 
phrase. Over the gates of this institution 
might be written: ‘All knowledge im- 
parted here except religious.’ If religion 
is not honored in a college, every one 
acquainted with human nature knows 
what will be the prevailing spirit among 
the students. With this spirit in the air 
the floating sentiments would crystallize 
into the vice of agnosticism, with all its 
chilling and deadening influence, and the 
great body of the young men would settle 
down with the conviction that nothing 
can be known of God, of the world above 
or the world to come. Surely, thinking 
men, patriots as well as parents, may 
seriously consider what would be the effect 
of sending out into society a few hundred 
agnostics every year. It is while they 
are at college that the character of 
students is commonly formed for life. 
Under religious and moral training, 
kindly administered, multitudes of stu 
dents have been saved from vices into 
which they might otherwise have fallen ; 
many have been led to devote themselves 
to high ends. It will be an ominous day 
when one or more of our great colleges 
are brought to declare openly : ‘ We are to 
give up trying to maintain religion in a 
college ; it cannot be done.’ But even 
though things were to come to this pass, 
attempts must be made to have the great 


minds of young men. The colleges will 
suffer a serious loss if they abandon relig- 
jon. They will lose the love, the zeal, the 
activity, the high moral aims, which 
Christianity is fitted to gender and foster. 
But if the work is not done by colleges, it 
must be done by the churches of Christ, 
which will have to give their best thoughts 
to the thorough organization and execu- 
tion of it. I will be satisfied if this dis- 
cussion helps to awaken the churches to 
realize their duty in this matter. At the 
age which I have now reached, I cannot 
be much longer engaged in such discus- 
sions. I am gladand grateful that I have 
been permitted to defend two good causes 
closely connected, on the one hand with 
the highest scholarship, and on the other 
hand with the immortal interesis of 
young men. I close ip the language of 
my opponent, ‘ This is the interest of the 
family and of morality. Nobody knows 
how to teach morality effectively without 
religion.’ ” 








FIRST EFFORTS. 


Says the Beston “ Record :” The stories 
about the Malden boy’s compositions have 
drawn out a lot more of the sort from 
correspondents. One of them tells how a 
class of small girls had been given ‘‘ oral 
instruction” on the subject of the camel. 


ing long abstinence, of the fat of the 
hump. A bright little thing with a vivid 
mind’s eye wrote afterward : 

‘“When a camel is extremely hungry 
he can stretch back his head and eat his 
hump.” 

And a girl of fourteen in one of our 
grammar schools wrote on the subject, 
“ The Skeleton in Armor :” 

‘Longfellow has written a poem about 
it—it was dug up near Fall River. First 
they thought it was a Northman, then 
later that it was only an Indian. Stil), 
nobody ever could rightly tell, as it died 
a few hours later.” 

These will do for the girls. Here are a 
couple from a boy—a small boy and a 
Cambridge boy. They reveal a truly re- 
markable talent for deriving amusement 
and instruction from animate creation : 

“THE POLICEMAN, 

,‘ Policemen is N. G. Inoa Cop and 
he kicked a small feller threw a Gate for 
Puttin’ mud on to a milk Mans hors, and 
puttin’ some of it into his Eers, and so 
when the boys mother come out with 
some hot water to put on the cop he got 
scart and run Feerful fast.” 

‘THE CAT. 
“‘A cat likes to live more than any 
other Animal in the world. Three boys 
chucked a cat into a Bearal and put some 
shavings in too and tide a string round the 
cats Leges and Covered a Bored over the 
Bearal and burnt up the shavings. Youd 
Lauhg to see that Cat go round without 
any hair on her one of her eyes js open 
and one of em aint open.” 
The small boy who teaches theology to 
the Historian was very bad indeed at the 
table the other day, so naughty in fact 
that his sister sald to him seriously : 
**You seem to get worse every day. 
Are you ever going to be any better ?” 
“To-morrow,” asserted the small boy 
with engaging certainty ; ‘‘I’m going to 
pray to God to-night when I go to bed to 
please make me good, and then I’) get up 
early inthe morning and be good all day.” 
‘You'd better pray now, and begin 
right off. God can hear you now just as 
well as at bedtime,” 
‘‘Oh, maybe he can Aear me now, but 
I ain’t going to pray now. ‘Taint polite 
to God to pray except at bedtime !” 








KNOWN BY HIS WALK. 

The Charlottesville (Va.) ‘‘ Chronicle” 
tells the following story of Dr. William 
S. White, formerly chaplain of the Unt- 
versity of Virginia. It is one of the best 
illustrations of a quick and apt retort. 
When J. L. Orr was Speaker of the 
House, he spent ashort time atthe Warm 
Springs, in North Carolina, where Dr. 
White was also. The two had been sit- 
ting fora time apart, each engaged with 
his own knot of immediate friends, and 
by and by the Doctor arose and walked 
across the room, with the old-time limp in 
his gait. 


One point made was the absorption, dur-| = 


and asked him if he were not the chaplain 
at the University of Virginia at such g 
time, naming the year. The Doctor re. 
plied that he was. 

“‘T was there,” sald Mr. Orr, “, 
student at the time, and I knew you by 
the peculiar limp of your step.” 

“Well,” said the Doctor, a little severe. 
ly, though with a twinkle which told tha: 
he spoke jokingly, “‘it seems that m, 
limping made a deeper impression on jo, 
than my preaching.” 

‘Ah, Doctor,” quickly replied Mr. 
Orr, ‘‘ I deem it the highest compliment 
we can pay a clergyman, to say he {s 
known by his walk rather than by his 
conversation.” 








MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
In Scrofulous and Consumptive Cases, 
Dr. C. C. Lockwoop, New York, says: I have 
frequently prescribed Scott’s Emulsion, and regard 
jt as a valuable preparation in ecrofulous and con 
sumptive cases, palatable and efficacious.” 





Purify your blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 


If acough disturbs your sleep, take Piso's Cure 
for Consumption and rest well. 
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MRS. WOODWARD, 
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BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 


















PARIS EXPOSITION, 


ANTED 


1878, 


An active Man or Woman in 
every county to sell our 
oods. Salary 875 per Month and Expenses. 
anvassing Outtit and Particulars FREE. 
60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ela 
gant Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk 


W Stanpagp Si.ver-Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 
CARDS Fringe, Hidden Name, Xc., 1 
Songster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, and 

vo 








8 parlor games, all for l0cts. Game of Authors, licts. 
IVORY CO., Clintonville, Conn. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


No. 1 SUIT. 
Rc Piast 38 


SMALL 
«&CO., 
















Catalogues sent. 


Bak NERS fa 
J. & R. LAM om Carmine St., 


New York. 
Tilustrated Handbook by Mall. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools, etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cures axp Prats for CHURCHES, &€- 
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truths of religion impressed upon the 


Mr, Orr immediately recognized him, 


Send for Price and Cotalegus. ™ 


atention this paper. Balthmere, Md» 
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CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


In a recent address before the Georgia 
State Medical Association, Dr. Searcy 
stated that the physiological conditions of 
success in life depend mainly upon a vigor- 
ous, healthy action of the brain and 
nervous system. It follows, therefore, 
that the structural integrity and functional 
capacity of the brain are matters of the 
deepest importance, and their preservation 
and improvement are of vital moment. 
The author believes that much would be 
accomplished could we discover the ways 
in which the brain capacity is increased 
and lowered. The problem is a most 
delicate one, for up to a certain point the 
receptivity of the brain is directly propor- 
tional to the strain already brought to 
bear upon its capacities. An even bal- 
ance between the brain functions is an 
essential element. The superior man must 
have the ability, not only to comprehend, 
bit, in an equal degree, to discriminate ; 
he must be able to select for a purpose. 
Besides the ability to learn, a man, to be 
successful, needs the power to verify his 
learning, to deduce his own conclusions, 
and to execute his purposes with persist- 
ence, 

A simply erudite man is not necessarily 
successful. On the contrary, he is often 
the reverse, a perfect fallure, for lack of 
the saving virtue of common £ense. The 
capacity to receive is of small value unless 
it be coupled with an ability to adjust, 
arrange, and impart. It frequently hap- 
pens that a man who is simply a scholar 
and nothing else {s at an absolute dis- 
advantage in the presence of an unlettered 
man who {is blessed with an inherent ex- 
cellence of capacity in the three depart. 
ments of brain action. One need not be 
educated to possess this trait, though it {s 
the addition of education to such natural 
gifts that bring distinction. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that many a man of 
eminence has had occasion to envy his 
humbler associates the possession of those 
so-called commoner merits which would 
have given his own attainments a greater 
availability. Nature apparently requires 
a certain amount of the concrete to main- 
tain a mental equipoise. The man who 
can learn, reason, and execute with equal 
facility possesses the elements of success, 
even though his qualities be of but an 
inferior order ; while one who has any of 
these faculties abnormally developed at 
the expense of the others will always be 
crippled by the absence of the essential 
features of a successful life.—[Scientific 
American. 








HOW TO RUN A UNIVERSE. 


Mr. Burdette remarks: ‘“‘ My son, there 
are just two things in this world that I 
don’t know about, and you have just 
asked me about one of them. I don’t 
know why there is trouble and sorrow and 
toll and poverty and sickness and death in 
this beautiful world. I used to know, 
when I was much younger, but I find that 
as I grow older I don’t know a great 
deal more than I used to know. I don’t 
know why the best people seem to have all 
the suffering and the great sinners have all 
the fun. I don’t know why innocent men 
suffer for the wickedness of guilty men. 
I don’t know why the man who cast the 
faulty column in Pemberton Mills wasn’t 
crushed when the mills went down. I 
can’t see why my neck should be broken 
in a railway accident because a train dis- 
patcher sends out a wrong order or a 
signal man goes to sleep. I don’t see why 
my neighbor should be cursed with ill 
health and suffering just because his 
grandfather was a rollicking, hard-drink- 
ing old profligate. I can’t see why I 
should have neuralgia just when I want 
to feel at my best. I can’t understand why 
Lincoln died and Davis lives. I don’t 
know why some people starve while worse 
people feast. Well, you say, wouldn’t it 
be pleasanter if all these crooked things 
were straightened out ? Yes, oh, yes! And 
wouldn’t I run things a little better if I had 
the running of them? Ye—e—hold on a 


minute—ye—lI don’t know, really, that I 
want totry. There are several things to 
consider, when you sit down to run a 
universe, True, if 1 managed things, I 
could make several improvements at once. 
I would never again have the neuralgia, 
for one thing ; my boots would not run 
over at the heels like an italic d; my 
pantaloons would not work up, nor bag 
at the knees, and my collars would not 
climb the back of my neck, and my 
mustache wouldn’t keep waxed like a 
bristle at one end and out like a satin 
ribbon at the other, and—but there are 
some things to look after. The little 
matter of day and night I think I might 
manage for a week, may be, but there 
would be an eclipse or two to look after, 
an occasional rain, some snow, a late 
spring or an early autumn ora capricious 
harvest time to manage; there are certain 
movements of the sun and other planets 
that have rather delicate relations with 
the earth—come to think of it, my boy, I 
have never yet been able to control my 
own personal neuralgia. Now, you are 
very kind, but I will most respectfully 
decline the appointment. I find, on look- 
ing into the varied and trying duties con- 
nected with the office, that my bodily and 
mental strength would not stand thegreat 
tax that would be laid upon them. While 
I am in the heartiest acccrd with the Ad- 
ministration, and wish to give it, and 
to the extent of my poor ability do giveit, 
my most earnest support and encourage- 
ment, yet I much prefer to do this in my 
capacity as a private citizen.” 








A SLAVONIC ROMANCE. 


A young Russian named Ludovick, 
living at St. Petersburg, having repeatedly 
failed to pass the examination necessary 
to enter the army, it was laughingly sug- 
gested by his friend Jebesky that he 
should assume Ludovick’s name, go south, 
and pass the examination, and return to 
St. Petersburg and hand the commission 
and uniform over to him. What was 
proposed as a joke was actually carried 
into serfous reality, and in due course 
Ludovick received the following : ‘ Al- 
low me to congratulate you. I have 
passed the examination, and am now a 
lieutenant in the infantry regiment. To- 
morrow I shall apply for a transfer to St. 
Petersburg.” Ludovick treated himself 
to a round of gayety in honor of his suc- 
cess, but soon received the following to 
lower his spirits: ‘‘I have bad news for 
you. My application for a transfer has 
been refused, and I have been urdered to 
the front.” 

There was nothing for him to do but 
await events. The next message raised 
his spirits somewhat. ‘‘ Allow me to con- 
gratulate you. I, or rather you, have 
been promoted for gallantry in the field, 
but we are wounded. I hope we shall 
recover. P.S.—Our bravery has been 
rewarded with the Grand Cross of the 
Black Eagle Order.” But the next was 
an effectual damper. ‘‘ We are getting 
well of the wound I received st Plevna; 
but it has been discovered that we are 
two thousand roubles short in our pay 
account while I was acting quartermaster. 
I, or rather we, shall be tried in a few 
weeks. lam afraid we shall be convicted 
unless you send me a thousand roubles 
with which to bribe the investigating 
committee.” 

There was nothing for him to do but to 
save his honor, even if it cost him his last 
shilling, and so he raised the money with 
very great difficulty and sent it to his 
friend, who did not write for a long time. 
At length he relieved the distress of Lu- 
dovick. ‘‘I.bribed the investigating com- 


Your good name is safe. I’ve got some 
good news for you. We fell in love with 
a beautiful girl, and I have married her. 
You can have no idea how happy we are.” 
This was a staggerer. Ludovick had 
fallen in love with another fair one, and 
couldn’t break his promise. He expert- 
enced the torments of the wicked, His 





mittee and have been honorably acquitted. | — 


anxiety was unrelleved until months after- 
wards, when he received the following : 
‘* We shall soon be clasped in each other's 
arms. I am coming to St. Petersburg 
with our wife and child. I have donea 
great deal for you. I have ruined my 
health and lost a good déal of time. Now 
it is your turn to serve me.” A few days 
afterwards Ludovick was horrified to see 
his friend drive up with his wife and child. 
“Here is your uniform, Ludovick, and 
also your wife and child.” The poor 
woman, {ignorant of the deception, died 
of grief. The friends were tried and 
punished.—[ Modern Society. 








A REAL PURPOSE. 


A writer in a Boston paper says : | 
It is a melancholy revelation, but the) 
historian has become convinced that the | 
female mind may become puffed up with 
Harvard knowledge, as well as that of the 
other sex. This is the incident that con- 
vinced him : 

Two young women, from different 
parts of the country, who thought they 
had gathered up all the regular schools 
and seminaries could teach, came to the 
Harvard Annex. The meditating maidens 
are fancy free at the Annex, and each 
elected her particular educational ‘‘ wan- 
ity.” After some weeks, the girls, who 
hadn’t met before, and knew as little of 
each other as if one had been studying in 
Patagonia and the other in Kamschatka, 
were introduced. After some little con- 
versation, the one said to the other : 

‘* May I ask what course of study you 
are taking ?” 

‘Certainly. I am studying a little 
history, but my principal object in com- 
{ng here was for a thorough course in 
English literature.” 

‘“Ah! yes. Well, I haven’t bothered 
with anything of so little importance as a 
study. I came here with a real object. 
I am working on philosophy, beginninz 
with the pre Socratic period, and takin 
up all the many schools that follow. 
am reading Descartes and Schopenhauer, 
and doing a little Spencer when I can. I 
intend to thoroughly grasp the subject.” 

**Ah! well,” replied the other, ‘‘ I pre- 


fer to study English Hterature per se rather 
than philosophy purdlind /” 











PEN: AND-INK COUNTERFEITS.—A news- 
paper correspondent from Washington 
says that the ‘‘pen-and-ink man” is still 
a mystery to the officers of the secret 
service. The most strenuous efforts have 
been made to catch him, but he has eluded 
their vigilance so far, and there is not the 
slightest trace of his identity or locality. 
The “ pen-andink” man is the person 
known in police circles who makes coun- 
terfelt money with pen and ink so cleverly 
as to pass it without detection. The 
secret service has about fifty specimens of 
his handiwork which have passed the 
scrutiny of the bank clerks and tellers, 
and been detected by the experts of the 
National Bank Redemption Agency of 
the Treasury Department. The “ pen- 
and-ink man” devotes most of his time to 
twenties and fifties. He has made a few 
$10 notes, but the bulk of those captured 
are of the denominations indicated. The 
secret service officers belfeved for a long 
time that the ‘‘pen-and-Ink man” was 
some expert who merely employed his 
leisure time in counterfeiting. They have 
given up that theory, and are now firmly 
convinced that he is making a living at it. 


The reason given for this is that the 
officers have information that he produces 
one of these counterfeits each week, which 
returns him only fair wages. The “‘ pen- 
and-ink” man is a wonderful expert, and 
his is an instance of a man who prefers 
doing wrong at less wages than he could 


— by doing right in a respectable avoca- 
on. 








sumption. Such persons, if they value life, must 
not permit a Cough or Cold to become a fixture 
on the lungs andchest. The best known remedy 
for either is Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar. 25c., 50., and $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25¢. 

t Corn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions,25¢ 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, S00. 
Pike's Toothache Drops ourein 1 Minute, 3a, 





After Diphtheria 


The patient recovers strength slowly, as the sys 

tem is weak and debilitated, and the blood poisoned 
by the ravages of the disease. What is needed isa 
good reliable tonic and blood purifier like Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which has just the elements of strepgth 
for the body, and vitality and richness for the blood, 
which soon bring back robust health. After scarlet 
fever or pneumonia tt is also of great benefit. 


“ After recovering from a prolonged sickness with 
diphtheria, and needing something to build me up, 
I took two bottles of Heod’s Sarsaparilla. I felt good 
results from the first dose. It seemed to go from 
the top of my head to the ends of my toes. I know 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia is a good thing.” 
TON, Druggist, Westfield, Mass. 


After Scarlet Fever 


“Upon our little girl, who had been sick with 
scarlet fever, the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla was 
most marvelous, entirely removing the poison from 
her blood and restoring her to good health. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla deserves our highest praise.” E. G. 
SrratTTox, Swampscott, Mass. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for rheumatism, 
and have received great benefit. I cheerfully recom- 
mend it.” W. BuRDSsAL, Lebanon, O. 


G. H. STRAT 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, Prepared by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Massa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U.S. COV’T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


* Burlington! 





Route 


* C.B.&0.R.R. 


it is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 

It connects In Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 
and all Eastern points. It is the principal line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
It traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
JOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch lines to all their important cities and 


towns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
Sri through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and hoo 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, 
Chicago and Sioux Gity, 
Peorla and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 

Its equipment is complete and first class in every 

articular, and at all important points interlocking 

witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, Genera! Information, etc. 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER 1st V.P. & Gen. Mar., CHIcaco. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., Cxicaco. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aat., CHicaao. 
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ee and durability. 
164 Tremont St.,Boston. 46 E.14th St. (Union Sq.), 


ANDPIANO GO. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is th 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 







for Cold in the Head, 


Also 
Hi Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents, 





@ Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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-Positively the most 
economical soap to 
use for the toilet is 
the Ivory Soap. The 
cakes are so large 
that you really get 
twenty cents worth 
of soap for a dime. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory 
will be sent to any one who can wos quetect cee 


grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to , are 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cintivuat!. 
mention this paper. 





BLACK SILKS. 


FEBRUARY, 1886. 


WE OFFER FOR SALE DURING THIS 
MONTH OVER FIVE THOUSAND PIECES 
OF RELIABLE BLACK SILKS OF BEST 
QUALITY AT SPECIALLY LOW PRICES. 

WE WILL SEND SAMPLES TO ANY 
LADY READER OF THIS PAPER WHO 
DESIRES TO PURCHASE, ON RECEIPT 
OF POSTAL REQUEST. ORDERS BY 
MAIL ARE AS CAREFULLY FILLED AS 
IF GIVEN IN PERSON, AND SATISFAC- 
TION ASSURED. 

ADDRESS 


JAMES MCREERY & (0, 


Broadway and 11th Street, New York. 





Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


E. 









PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, tbe 


NABE & CO., 
. est Street, 
Baltissre. No. 118 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 











GLOBES Fes, aves. 26, § sew mies, gone 


50 casass. “Gc ecane Care Works, Martone Be” 


““WhoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction.” 


Bsy'selling Pertect FAMILY SCALES 


ay Selling Perfect 











Entirely new in principle, Weigh one ounce to & 
What every family needs and will buy 
surprise 
Omrcenxati, 


pounds. 
Rapid sales 


old agents. FORSHEE & 
McMaKIN, 0. 


TWERTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Connecticut Canora 
Life Insurance 


Company, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


Receipts in the year1885,$253,589.00 


Disbursements ‘“ * 197,237.31 
Mamas «ivcicis es assese 1,551,414.25 
Liabilities................. 1,191,849.53 
Surplustopolicy-holders _ 

by Conn. Standard..... 359,564.72 
Surplus to policy-holders 

by N. Y. Standard..... 443,416.72 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 


PRESENTS. :=32==' 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N. Y. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. _ 
Best TBACHER 


Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & C©O., 
Am &RICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York. 





SILVERWARE of 
every description, in 
the most stylish 
cases, at HALF rega- 
lar quotations, 

Cash paid fer Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzes, &c. 

Diamonds and 
Watches equally low. 














AMERICAN 
and FOREIOQN, 





| Fy ee pth SCHOOL—John C. Green 
Foundation.—Applications for admission should 
be made from three to six months In advance of 


OFPPIOB OP THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 23d, 1886. 
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JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President 


ANYTHING 
YOU CAN DYEany COLOR 
fafl. | Fa ym iP, ap Md Inka color photo's, 
etc. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gol 
Silver, Copperand Bronze Paints for any use—only 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, VL 
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RH. MACY & CO, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE. and 13th 8T, 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SPECIAL BALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE- 
SIGN, OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





RAKE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARE-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 1. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


WANTS. 


[Oards of not more than ten lines (agate meas? ¢) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers unly, 
for ffleen cents per line.) 


A Young Lady, wishing to perfect herself in 
modern languages, desires a position as travel- 























ing companion or governess abroad. References 
exchanged. Address A., 118 Third St., Jackson, 
Mich. 





Wanted —Immediately, a young lady as teacher 
ina small private school. English branches and 
music to beginners. Apply to N. D. Holbrook, 

Lithgow P. O., Dutchess Co,, N. Y. 





of Study and Calendar, and for other information 

address Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 

° COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0, offers 

Oberlin both sexes the best educational 

advantages at the lowest cost. 

religious influences ; elective studies ; 1,314 students 

last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. J.B. T. Maras, 








OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col- 
Serene Oberlin. 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 

for both sexes. 


» Voice 
Plane, Greek, Stringed tn 
ROCKLAND COLLE CE, 
A high and successful school 
waa nd Er pela moderne oie Enter 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embracing reproduc- 


tions of famous original Painting 
etc. Send 10 cents in stamps for 


s, Sculpture, Architecture 
Catalogue and Supplement 


ot over 7,000 subjects. Mention this paper. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


838 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





ly bound in fine cloth. 


common people.” 
owner of a moderate country place. 


will ever feel grateful.” 


“THE CHI 


Beautiful 


Price reduced from $8.00 to $3.00. 

This work, a volume of rare beauty and of the highest excellence, was 
originally published by the Appietons at the price of $8.00. 
very finely illustrated with over 200 plates and engravings. 
so greatly reduced in price. The volume includes a very full and valuable description of the beautiful and hardy trees 


Price, $8.00, Reduced to $3.0 


which he desires to make really “beautiful,” will find his investment in this charming volume a most profitable one. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER says: “There is no other book that can compare with it for the wants of 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS says: “Is the most valuable manual ever published for the 
He will probably ask no question which it does not intelligently answer. 
E GARDENER’S MONTHLY” says: “It is one of those works 
on American Landscape Gardening, which has done honor to our country and for which lovers of American Gardening 
CAGO EVENING JOURNAL” says: “A superb work. Every suburban 

GENTLEMAN” says: “ An admirable work. The 


suggest to him a hundred happy hints.” 


resident should have it and profit by it.’ 


’ “THE COUNTRY 


lustrated 
and rich- 


It is 


“ 


THE ART OF BEAUTIFYING SUBURBAN 


Home Grounds of Small Extent. 
In one large octavo volume of 618 pages, finely il- 


Homes 


The present edition is even superior to the former, though 


By Frank J. Scort, 


and shrubs grown in the United 
States. Whoever has a “home,” 
however modest in size and cost, 


It will 


author, from long experience in his profession, knows whereof he writes. The numerous and accurate plans, together 








with his plain practical directions, render this work the best that has yet appeared in this country.” 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 132 pages, 4 cts. ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 
world at the lowest prices ever known. Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York. 





